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We are much obliged to our good 
Friend at Paris, Joun Le CHEVALIER, 
for the curious Paper which he has 
sent, and for those he kindly promises. 

GutizLmus, whom we highly respect, 
has rightly apprehended our motives. 

The signature of R. B. WHELER should 
have been added to the communication, 
p. 208, respecting Shakspeare’s Family. 

The Continuation of the ** Tour in the 
Netherlands,” in our néxt; with a Letter 
of Howarp the Philanthropist, &c. &c. 

A. E. L. observes that—* In an Act 
of Parliament, 17th Geo. II. cap. 5, 
commonly called “The Vagrant Act,” a 
proviso is inserted, in order to prevent 
the operation of that Act from extend- 
ing ‘to prejudice or affect the Heirs 
or Assigns of John Dutton of Dutton, 
co. Chester, Esq. deceased, touching 
any liberty, privilege, or authority, 
which they had or ought to use within 
the County Palatine of Chester, and 
County of Chester, by reason of any 
ancient Charters of any Kings of this 
Land, or of any prescription, usage, or 
title whatsvever.’” He adds, “I un- 
derstand that the Family of the Duttons 
(who were the Lords of the Manor of 
that name) used annually to hold a 
Court at Chester on Midsummer -day 
for the purpose of granting Licences to 
Minstrels to play in that County; and 
probably some of your numerous Cor- 
respondents can state the particulars 
or substance of the Chorters alluded to, 
and whether the privileges granted by 
them are still exercised, and by whom.” 
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INDEX INDICATORIUS. 


In answer to a Correspondent, in p. 
160, G. says, “‘ I believe the Italian 
Poet Petrarch to be the author of the 
lines, Invent Portum, &c. or at least 
some contemporary: he lived in the 
middle of the 14th century. The lines 
are engraved upon his Tomb, but not 
exactly as quoted by Le Sage, who has 
altered them a little. On the Tomb they 
were as follows : 

Inveni requiem: Spes et fortuna valete, 
Nil mihi vobiscum est : ludite nunc alios. 

1 first saw them, when a Schoolboy, in 
reading Gil Blas. I then attempteda 
Translation, which, although creditable 
for a boy, I think meanly of now. The 
Greek | suspect to be a version ef Gold- 
smith’s own. I have not Petrarch’s 
Works by me to seek for them: he pro- 
bably wrote them, and they are put on 
his tomb, in the same manner as is done 
on our Gay’s, * Life is a jest, &e.” 

PaLaTinus, having read the Police Re- 
pert with considerable interest, begs to 
call the attention of the Pubiick and the 
Police Committee to two points, as it 
strikes him, of great importance, hardly 
touched upon in the Report: the one is, 
the abolition of the Saloons at the Public 
Theatres in this Metropolis, and the re- 
straining Women of the Town from ob- 
truding themselves into all parts of the 
Boxes; and the other is, the necessity 
of having the performances finished by 
10, or a little after, every night. The 
morals of the Metropolis would, he is 
persuaded, be greatly improved by these 
regulations. 
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Mereorovocicat Taste for September, 1816. By W. Cary, Strand. 
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Character of the late Duke of 
Dorset. : 

O domestic occurrence ever 

caused a more general sorrow 
than the sudden death of the late 
Duke of Dorset; and every feeling 
heart, though a period of eighteen 
months has elapsed since the event, 
must still be interested to know whe- 
ther a life so unexpectedly taken 
away had been un’formly spent in 
such a manner as to soften and di- 
minish the awfuloess of its ontimely 
termination. That laudable curio- 
sity may find some satisfaction in 
the following litthke Memoir, which, 
though a very imperfect ougline of 
the character it attempts to exhibit, 
is nevertheless grounded on oppor- 
tunities of observation and know- 
ledge of no ordinary kind, and such 
as nothing but the strictest habits of 
intimacy can afford; and, if it is sub- 
ject to the charge of partiality, it is 
only intended for that class of Read- 
ers who are inclined to allow that a 
partial Friend may be an honest Chro- 
nicler; and that it was impossible to 
kuow the subject of this Memoir and 
not be partial to him. 

The Duke of Dorset was born at 
Knole, Nov. 15, 11793. He came to 
the title bet. re he was six years old, 
His seventh year wanted more than 
three montis of its close when he 
was pul uover the care of a private 
tutor, # clergyman, who lived in the 
family with bom, and who was to fact 
at that per das much bis playfellow 
as hiv preceptor, attendmg him con- 
stantly in bours of recreation as well 
as those of study. He was able to 
read and write befire this connec- 
tion commenced, Be ng des:gued for 
Westminster- school, he began his 
classical education upon that system, 
and continued in it for more than a 
twelvemonth, when it was determined 
to send him to Harrow... In this early 


period of his education, his plan was 
to begin and end the day with prayers; 
to devote three hours every morning 
to study; in the afternoon to ride on 
horseback, to play at cricket (of which 
game he had as it were an heredi- 
tary fondness), or to pursue some 
other exercise ; and the evening he 
always passed with his mother and sis- 
ters, dividing the time between in- 
struction and amusement. The hours 
of study were employed in reading 
the Bible, in learning his Grammar, 
in translating Asop’s Fables from 
Latin into Evuglish, and the Psalms 
from English into Latin, in reading 
a portion of the Universal History, 
iM repeating a short Poem, and in 
other useful occupations. He soon 
discovered symptoms of a solid un- 
derstanding, of a retentive memory, 
and of a mind very susceptible of 
cultivation and useful improvement; 
more perhaps incliged to patient in- 
quiry and accurate infvrmation, than 
remarkable for quick apprehension 
more distinguished for good judg- 
ment than for warm conceptions ‘and 
bright fancies. 

In Jan. 1802, he was entered at 
Harrow, bemwg then just turned of 
eight years old, and never was satchel 
carried by a finer or sweeter boy, 
either as to person or disposition; 
for, though at this period be was ex- 
tremely shy, yet his was a shyness 
that evidently proceeded from sheer 
diffidence, not from pride, and was in 
time entirely rubbed off by an inter- 
course with other boys. The system 
of education in a public school is too 
well known to need a particular de- 
scription. The Duke went through 
the usual course of discipline and in- 
struction just like any other boy, ex- 
cept that he lodged in his private tu- 
tor’s apartments, and not in a board- 
ing-house, and always had the ad- 
vantage of his assistance, so that of 

all 








all the lessons which he had to get 
during the eight years and a half he 
stayed at Harrow, there was not a 
single one which he got by rote, or 
in which he was not perfect. He 
went on extremely well at school, 
making great proficieucy in learniog, 
endearing himself to his school- 
fellows, and obtaining the highest 
commendation from each of the mas- 
ters as he passed successively under 
their respective tuition, and particu- 
larly from the present distinguished 
head master, who has been known to 
say several times, ‘that the Duke of 
Dorset was ove of the best-grounded, 
if not the very best-grounded scholar 
in his whole school—and these enco- 
miums were passed immediately after 
certain strict examinations, which are 
termed Trials, and the lessons for 
which are set five or six weeks before 
the day of examination. The last of 
these in which the Duke was con- 
cerned, was from Sophocles and Per- 
sius, two authers that would put 
scholarship to the test at a later pe- 
riod of life than sixteen. So well had 
he prepared himself for this exami- 
nation, that no question deducible 
from the lessons, as to language, 
grammar, or history, however in- 
reniously framed or devised, would 
ave puzzled him, or gone without 
a ready answer. And, to shew his 
uncommon diligence and zeal, an 
anecdote of him respecting the pre- 
paration for this trial may here be 
mentioned. The night before the 
examination, his tutor, thiaking him 
quite perfect in the lessons, had gone 
out to supper, and when he returned 
home at twelve o’clock, to his great 
surprise, he found the Duke up and 
at his books, and desirous to go over 
the Greek once more. His tutor of 
course indulged him, and heard him 
construe the Sophocles for two whole 
hours at midnight, without making 
a fault, oy missing a word, even in the 
hardest chorus. 

In games and athletic exercises he 
excelled no less than in all literary 
competitions; but he was so regular 
in his habits, that he never neglected 
busivess for amusement, nor ever got 
himself into scrapes by being too late 
for school, or muster; and all the 
punishment he incurred during the 
course of eight years and a half, 
were some half dozen impositions, 
most of them set upgn occasions 
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where the whole class shared the 
same punishment. In the Rebellion 
which happened when be was high in 
school, he was rather a seceder than 
a rebel, and more disposed to submit 
to authority than to foment disturb- 
ance; and no boy ever left school 
more popular with his companions, 
or more thoroughly esteemed by the 
masters. 

Such was his career at Harrow. 
Oct. 1810, he entered at Christ Church, 
Oxford ; and here all the good quali- 
ties which had given so fair a pro- 
mise at school were more fully de- 
veloping themselves, and he was per- 
severing in the same regular habits 
of study, when an unfortunate acci- 
dent obliged him to suspend, if not 
give up, his classieal pursuits, and to 
remit his application to books. He 
was playing at tennis, when a ball 
that he was attempting to volly, 
glanced rapidly from the wooden 
part of his racket upon his right eye, 
and caused so much injury to that 
tender organ, that he was forbidden 
to read, and was compelled to con- 
tent himself, however reluctantly, 
with hearing his tutor read aloud. 
This deplorable accident changed en- 
tirely the whole plan of his educa- 
tion ; and it became a duty to give 
up his favourite study, that of the 
Greek language, when he could no 
longer use his own sight for any in- 
tense purpose, or for any length of 
time together. The rudiments of li- 
terature, which he had acquired in 
an eminent degree, were necessarily 
suffered henceforth to lie dormant, 
and he was obliged also to be very 
moderate in all exercises that heat 
or agitate the frame. The pupil of 
the eye was so injured by the blow, 
that its power of contractien was 
considerably impaired, and either 
the internal heat of the body, or a 
strong light, was sure to produce 
pain enough to be a perpetual me- 
mento of some unpleasaat ailing. 
No wonder if a young man under 
such circumstances, being debarred 
the enjoyment of his favourite. pur- 
suits, being constantly reminded of 
his misfortune by liability to pain, 
and being obliged to be continually 
applying leeches, and blisters, and 
ointments, and other disagreeable 
remedies, should find his spirits some- 
what depressed by so great a cala- 
mity, the full extent of which can- 

not 
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not be thoroughly understood, unless 
the disappointment arising from the 
necessity of relinquishing all idea of 
taking a regular degree at Oxford, 
operating upon such a mind as his, 
be taken into the consideration — 
but, if it be allowed that his spirits 
were in some measure affected by the 
misfortune, it can never be forgotten 
with what wisdom and patience he 
submitted to every remedy that was 

rescribed, and with what self-denial 
he encountered every irksome pri- 
vation that the oculists and physi- 
cians enjoined. 

He passed three academical years 
in the University, saving the two 
terms which the accident to his eye 
compelled him to miss; and he was 
very diligent and industrious in pick- 
ing up such information as circum- 
stances would admit, attending lec- 
tures that did not require an ivtense 
application of sight, and never omit- 
ting to devote some portion of the 
day to his private tutor, who was in 
the habit of reading English to him, 
either History or Belles Lettres. He 
took an honorary degree, to which 
Mr. Gaisford, his college-tutor, now 
Professor of Greek in the University 
of Oxford, presented him. Mr. Gais- 
ford, of whose profound erudition it 
would be superfluous to speak, had 
examined and commended the Duke 
for his knowledge of the Greek lan- 
guage when first he entered at Christ 
Church; and when he presented him 
to his degree, he took occasion pathe- 
tically to lament the misfortune which 
alone could have disappointed the 
hopes. he had formed of seeing the 
Duke of Dorset distinguished no less 


_ for classical than for moral attain- 


ments; and he elegantly stated, that 
but for the unfortunate accident 
which happened to his sight, he 
might have claimed public honours, 
not merely upon the plea of having 
passed a certain number of terms in 
the University, or upon the score of 
rank, but by dint of merit displayed 
at the pablic examinations. When 
the Duke was about to leave College, 
the Dean of @hrist Church lamented 
his departure, as the loss of an ex- 
ample of all that was amiable and 
proper to the young men of that 
society ; and he has often said that 
he never had under his government 
a more thoroughly well-disposed and 
fight-minded young man. Such were 
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the testimonies, mignon of the 
praises and esteem of his contempo- 
raries, that were borne to his good 
conduct at the University. Soon after 
quitting Oxford he accompanied his 
mother, and Lord Whitworth, his 
father-in-law, to Ireland, Lord Whit- 
worth having been appointed Lord 
Lieutenant of that part of the United 
Kingdom. Being on terms of the 
greatest confidence, and in habits of 
the tenderest friendship with Lord 
W. he enjoyed the great advantage 
of studying the nature of govern- 
ment under his -auspices; and would 
shortly, from his experience and in- 
structions, have gathered a sufficient 
store of political information to qua- 
lify himself for the important office 
of Lord Lieutenant, in case his Sove- 
reign should ever have required his 
services in that station. 

He was in a remarkable degree 
possessed of good sense, discretion, 
and integrity, and worthy of trust 
beyond his years. He used to say 
of himself, he had no objection to 
have secrets committed to him, for 
he had no fear either of being sur- 
prised, or ensnared, into a discovery. 
His time when io Ireland was em- 
ployed, in confidential conversations 
with his Excellency, in studying the 
French language under an excellent 
master, in which he took great pains, 
entering into all the critical niceties 
of Chambaud’s Grammar and Dic- 
tionary ; in att@ining an accurate 
knowledge of Fractions and Alge- 
bra, as far as quadratic equations ; 
and in reading a little for himself, 
his eye being now so far recovered 
as to enable him to use it at inter- 
vals, either in reading or writing. 
The sight was still dim, but he could 
bear light and heat with much less 
annoyance, and the pupil had cer- 
tainly become more capable of cun- 
tracting itself. The injury had caused 
no apparent blemish. 

He had resided in Ireland about a 
year and a half, when he met with 
the fatal catastrophe that puhao end 
to his existence. On the 13th of Feb. 
1815, he went to pay a visit to his 
friend and schoolfellow, Lord P owers- 
court, meaning to stay from the Mon- 
day till the Thursday, on which day 
he was to return to the Castle fora 
drawing-room. On the 14th he went 
out with Lord Powerscourt’s harriers, 
mounted on a well-trained “ee 

rish 





Irish mare, and accompanied by his 
Lordship and Mr. Wingfield. Hav- 
ing been out for several hours with- 
out finding any thing, they were ac- 
tually on the point of returning home, 
when uofortunately a bare sprang up, 
and the chase commenced. The hare 
made for the inclosures on Killiney 
Hill. They had gone but a short dis- 
tance, when the Duke, who was an 
excellent and forward horseman, rode 
at a wall, which was in fact a more 
dangerous obstacle than it appeared 
to be. ‘The wall stands on the slope, 
and from the lower ground what is 
immediately on the other side can- 
not be discerned. The wall itself is 
perhaps no more than three feet and 
a half in height, and two in breadth ; 
but on the other side there lay a range 
of large and ponderous stones, which 
had been rolled there from off the 
surface of the adjacent barley-field, 
that they might not impede the 
growth of the corn. It would have 
been safer to scramble over such a 
fence, than to take it in the stroke. 
The Duke’s mare, however, attempted 
to cover all at ove spring, and clear- 
ed the wall; but, lighting among the 
stones on the other side, threw her- 
self headlong, and turning in the air, 
came with great violence upon her 
rider, who had not lost his seat; he 


undermost, with his back on one of 


the large stones, and she crushing 
him with all her weight on his chest, 
and struggling with all her power to 
recover her legs. Let the Reader 
but contemplate this situation, and 
he will not wonder that the accident 
was fatal, or that the Duke survived 
it only an hour and half. The mare 
disentangled herself, and galloped 
away. The Duke sprang upon his 
feet, and attempted to follow her, 
but soon found himself unable to 
stand, and fell into the arms of Mr. 
Farrel, who had run to his succour, 
and to whose house he was conveyed. 
He was laid on a mattress supported 
by chairs. Lord Powerscourt, in the 
utmost anxiety and alarm, rode full 
speed for medical assistance, leaving 
his brother Mr. Wingfield to pay 
every attention possible, as he most 
kindly did, to the Duke. Medical 
aid, even if it could have been ap- 
plied immediately, would have been 
of no use. The injury was too se- 
vere to be counteracted by buman 
skill. Life was extinct before any 
surgeon arrived. 
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It has been said, that the Duke in 
his dying moments made use of the 
expression “1 am off:”—he did so; 
but not, as has been very erroneous- 
ly supposed, by way of heroic bra- 
vado, or in a temper of unseasonable 
levity; but simply to signify to his 
attendants, who, in pulling off his 
boots, had drawn him too forward on 
the mattress, and jogged one of the 
chairs out of its place, that he was 
slipping off, and wanted their aid te 
help him up into his former position. 
He was the last person in the world 
to be guilty of any thing like levity 
upon any solemn occasion, much less 
in his dying moments. The fact was, 
when he used the expression “ I am 
off,” he had become very faint and 
weak, and was glad to save himself 
the trouble of further utterance. 
Those words were not the last which 
he pronounced, but he said nothing 
at all that could be thought allusive 
to death. One of his young friends, 
his most constant companion, has 
often said of him, that he was the 
most intrepid man he ever knew, aud 
there is no doubt that he met his fate 
with firmness; but Mr. Wingfield, who 
was present and vigilant during the 
whole melancholy scene, never heard 
him say a syllable from which it could 
be inferred that he was conscious of 
his approaching end. His principal 
wish was to be left quiet. He died so 
easy, that the precise moment when 
he breathed his last could not be as- 
certained. 

Such was the melancholy cata- 
strophe that deprived the world of a 
most valuable member of society, in 
the untimely end of the fourth Duke 
of Dorset. Now suppose a stranger 
to the real character of this excellent 
youth to have heard no more of him 
than what he would be most likely 
to hear of one whose constitutional 
modesty concealed his virtues, pame- 
ly, that he was very fond of cricket, 
that he burt his eye with a tennis- 
ball, that be lost his life hunting, 
that his last words were * 1 am off 3” — 
would not a person possessed of this 
information, and vo more, naturally 
conclude that the Duke was a young 
man of a trivial mind, addicted to 
idle games and field -ports, and apt 
to make light of serious things? How 
false a noiion wou!d such a person 
form of the late Duke of Dorset! 
As to the four circumstanees above 
alluded to, if he was fond of cricket, 

, it 
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it was in the evening generally that 
he played; when he hurt his eye (it 
was on the 7th of Dec.) he had been 
at his books all the morning, and 
went between dinner and dusk to 
take one set at tennis. When he lost 
his life hunting, he had not hunted 
ten times the whole season, And what 
have been represented as his last 
words were not his last words; and 
even if they were, they had no other 
meaning than “ Pray prevent a help- 
less man from slipping down out of 
his place.” ‘That he was not a mere 
sportsman, a were idler, or a mere 
trifler, witness the wet eyes that 
streamed at every wisdow in the 
streets of Dubiin as his hearse was 
passing by; witness the train of car- 
riages that composed his funeral pro- 
cession; witness the throng of nobi- 
lity and gentlemen that attended his 
remains to the sea-shore ; witness the 
families he had visited in Ireland ; 
witness the reception of his corpse in 
England; witness the amazing con- 
course of friends, tenantry, and neigh- 
bours, that came to hear the last rites 
performed, and to see him deposited 
in the tomb; witness the more en- 
deared set of persons who still mean 
to hover round the vault where he 
is laid ! 

The Duke had been of age only 
three months when the fatal accident 
happened, and he had not taken bis 
seat in the House of Lords. Whe- 
ther he would ever have made an 
eloquent speaker in Parliament, isa 
question that, if it must be decided, 
may be decided in the negative; but, 
as to his making a very useful mem- 
ber of that august assembly, there 
can be no question at all; for in any 
deliberation where sound judgment 
and acute discrimination were requi- 
site, there he must have shone. He 
had all the qualities that go to the 
making up of an honest man. He 
had all the accomplishments that are 
essential to form a perfect gentle- 
man. He had a high sense of his 
rank, and of the dignity of his an- 
cestry, tempered with true humility, 
His manners were gentle and engag- 
ing; and if in a mixed party some 
remnants of shyness were still per- 
ceptible, to his familiar friends he 
was @ most agreeable companion. 
His temper was peculiarly amiable, 
not so much perhaps constitutionally 
serene, as chastened by self-discipline. 
His affections were warm and steady ; 
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his attachments most sincere ; and he 
had a heart formed for charity in the 
most extensive meaning of that copi- 
ous term. He was a fond and dutiful 
son; he was kind to the poor, gene- 
rous to the distressed, slow to anger, 
ready to forgive. He had a mind 
exactly constituted to admire Chris- 
tianity for the sublimity of its prin- 
ciples, and to revere it tor the purity 
of its precepts. His religion was free 
from ostentation, his practice was not 
desigued to attract the applause of 
the world. He sought out opportu- 
nities of doing good as it were by 
stealth, and relieved distress where the 
persons relieved did not even know 
who their benefactor was. ‘lo say 
that he had no faults, or never com- 
mitted sin, would be ridiculous, if 
not profane ; for what buman being 
is free from sin? but to say that, if 
he was occasionally betrayed by 
youth, surprize, or passion, ito the 
commission of a sin, he did not suffer 
it to become habitual; or that self- 
denial and self-coutroul were two 
very conspicuous features in his cha. 
racter, is no more than doiug jastice 
to his magnanimity. He had been 
early instructed in the three funda- 
mental principles of the Gospel, faith, 
repentaace, and improvement of life; 
and he constantly acted as if he had 
those principles firmly rooted in his 
tind :—inshort, both in sentiment and 
practice, heenveas oured to be,andwas, 
a good Christian: aut, if such, even an 
event so awful and tremendous that 
it is deprecated in the Liturgy, and 
which it was his appareatly hard-ot 
to encounter, though it took him 
unawares, could not find him unpre- 
pared. 

The sketch here given of the Duke 
of Dorset’s character is a very faint 
and imperfect one; but it is not ex- 
aggerated. Those who knew him 
need no record of his virtues; and 
thése who were ignoraut of his me- 
rits may form some, though far from 
an adequate notion of them, from 
this authentic document. A life ter- 
minated in the very dawn of map- 
hood, and including only the brief space 
of twenty-one years and three months, 
cannot be expected to furnish much 
incident fur narration, or to make a 
very spleodid figure in the annals of 
fame. But, if an-uncommon docility 
of disposition, an undeviating regard 
to truth, an ardent emulation in the 
pursuit of literary attainments, an 

unremitting 








unremitting desire of distinction in 
all meritorious competitions, may be 
deemed » good model of behaviour 
at School ;—f the same thirst of know- 
ledge, interrupted ovty by an acci- 
dent, a steady subimssion to disci- 
pline, an unswerving adherence to 
every honourable principle, be a use- 
ful example to coutemporaries at the 
Universit) 5—if, upon coming out into 
the world, a modest and unassuming 
deportinent, a sirict regard to justice, 
a correct attention to pecuniary con- 
cerns, be beneficial to Society, the 
Duke of Dorset did not live in vain. 
If a conscientious discharge of duty 
in all the relations of life as far as he 
was tried, if the tenderest affection in 
the domestic charities which he had 
experienced, of son, brother, and 
friend, if a fervent patriotism united 
with sound judgment and integrity, 
be a sure pledge of utility in maturer 
years, the Duke of Dorset’s death was 
a loss to his Country. If a due ob- 
servance of all holy ordinances, an 
habitual! piety, a firm faith, an ab- 
horrence of vice, a wonderful self- 
controul, a just appreciation of all 
transitory things, be the best prepara- 
tion for a summons into Eternity, 
come when it may; though he was 
cut off in the bloom of youth and 
the vigour of health, though he was 
torn from the kindest of Parents, 
Sisters, Friends, though at scarce a 
moment’s warning he was called 
upon to relinquish the fairest pro- 
spect of happiness this world can 
afford—the Duke of Dorset did not 
die an untimely death. ° 

Ostendent terris hune tantiun fata. 
—— 

Mr. Urpan, Sept. 7. 
le happy to inform your Readers, 

that at no period since the Revolu- 
tion have the friends of regular Episco- 
pacy in Scotland exerted themselves 
more in its support than at the pre- 
sent time. in various country dis- 
tricts several new Chapels have re- 
cently been erected; and in Edin- 
burgh and Aberdeen there are just 
now two in the former, and one in 
the latter, building in a very superior 
style. Those in the Scottish Metro- 
polis are indeed magnificent: the one 
is in York-place; aod the other in 
Princes-street, for the Bishop of the 
district, forms the Western perspec- 
tive to the splendid Regent’s Bridge, 
which has lately been commenced, to 
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give a grand EKasteru entrance to the 
City from the London Road. While, 
however, all these things are going 
on in Scotland, | am equally surprised 
with your Correspondent “ G.” (vol. 
LXXXYV. Part ll. p. 495), that no 
suitable place in Edinburgh has ever 
been suggested for the display of the 
3anners of the Knights of the most 
ancient Order of the Thistle; itisa 
reflection, that the Scottish national 
Order of knighthood is not on a foot. 
ing in splendour with the other Orders 
of the United Kingdom—the subject 
requires investigation. 
Yours, &c. PERTHENSIS. 
a 
Mr.Urpan, Windsor, Sept. 13. 
hee what has been said lately on 
so beneficial a subject as that 
of Universal Instruction among the 
Poor both in England and Ireland, 
scarcely any thing more can be added, 
except indulging a firm reliance on 
the exertions of the Legislative 
Cemmiitee appointed for that laud- 
able purpose to establish Parochial 
Schools similar to the excellent Scot- 
tish model, long since adopted in 
that intelligent country ; the expeace 
of which is defrayed by the heritors, 
or freeholders; and should be so 
likewise in the other parts of the 
United Kingdom, and not left, as 
hitherto, to the precarious subscrip- 
tions of individuals, who are con- 
stantly moving about, or removed 
by death; or the charge might be 
deducted from the rates, or paid by 
Government. Schools thus establish- 
ed, it is evident, would be of the 
highest public utility both to Church 
and State; and until such a measure 
is adopted, the most sanguine friends 
to the system will assuredly find 
themselves much disappointed as to 
a geueral final result. Amicus. 
a ——_—$— : 
Mr. UrnBan, Sept. 16. 
big Correspondent M. D. (in 
your last Supplement, page 589) 
is informed, that the Tree he men- 
tions near Binfield is even more sa- 
cred to the Lovers of Poetry than 
he imagines, as the words “ Herne 
Pore sanc” were inscribed by 


George Lord Lyttelton, who was a 
frequent visitor in that neighbour- 
hood. 

This fact is unquestionable, and is 
warranted by your very old Reader 
X. Y. 2. 

Mr. 


and Correspondent, 




















Gant-Mag.Sapt. 16. PLL p. 201. 
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Mr. Unaan, Birmingham, June15. 
HE Tower of St. Peter’s Church, 
at Barton - upon - Humber, co. 

Lincoln, (see Plate J.) has long been 

arded as an object of cnriosity; 
and is voticed as such by Mr. Gough 

(Camden’s Britannia, vol. Il. p. 278.) 

for its “round and pointed arches 

alternately, of old construction.” A 

further communication of its histo 

from any of your intelligent Corr 
spondents would be gratifying to the 
lovers of Architectural Antiquities. 

A View of the other Charch at Bar- 
ton may be found ian Mr. Howlett’s 
very elegant publication. ©M. R. 

—— 

New Illustrations of the early Cha- 
racter, moral and intellectual, of 
Georce Wirner, the Poet; drawn 
from the Editor's Preface to the 
Reprint of Witusa’s Hynins and 
Songs of the Church. 

Aug. 14. 


Mr. Unzan, 
ye have mentioned in page 32, 

Sir Egerton Brydges'’s Reprint 
of Grornce Witner’s Hymns and 
Songs of the Church. 1 wish to call 
the attention of your Readérs to a 
few rewatks on the Author dnd the 
Work.—The Preface to this new Edi- 
tion, which contains long extracts 
from @ rare tract in prose of the 
Poet, entitled The Scholler’s Purga- 
tory, furnishes more curious and in- 
teresting illustrations of this singular 
man’s early life and sentiments, than 
any of the numerous notices or criti- 
cisms of him with which the press 
has teemed. They exhibit, not the 
factious demagogue ; the party scrib- 
bler; the inditer of careless, flat, col- 
loquial, and prosaic rhymes; but the 
writer of eloquence and genius; of 
pure and exalted ambition; esti- 
mating the high callings of a Poer 
with a sort of Miltovic loftiness aud 
disdain. How it happened that such 
a mao fell, in his latier days, from his 
high aspirations, can only be ac- 
counted for by the frailties and incon- 
sistenei¢s of human nature. 

eaking of his past productions, 


s 

he says? H heege I was'so young 
encpaingd I first began torwrlte 
and then to learn, as the childishness 
and indiscretions of my Poems dis- 
cover, yet they procured me respect 
and applause: which well considering 
on, and weighing my own insufli- 
ciencies, the slenderness of my per- 
Gent. Mac. Sepicmber, 1816. 
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formances, and my little means of 
knowledge, together with what base 
entertainment lines of that nature 
usually find in the world; 1 began to’ 
persuade myself that God had extra~ 
ordinarily given me this unlooked-for 
esteem for some better purpose than 
either that I should despise the same,’ 
or glory in it to a vaih end. And 
that which made me give most faith’ 
to such an apprehension was this: I 
observed thatthe good repate which 


* T had obtained unto never got me 


any outward’ profit; nor ever be- 
me me in the gg of any 
ing for’m ae ereupon, 
lest God show ‘turn his blessing to a 
curse, and ty reputatiel to my shame, 
if | sought sot what way to employ 
it unto His praise; and observing 
phew 3) we make = of oy = 
excellent expressions of the Ho 
Ghost io rude and arbafeds tees 
bers, whilst- our own wanton fancies 
were pa and trimmed out in the 
most moving ‘language: methought 
it fared with ds as with those against 
whom the P. Hosea complained, 
that dwelt in cieled houses themselves, 
whilst the Temple of God lay waste: 


and therefore, seeing no other to un- 


dertake the same, I spent about three 
years to prepare inyself for such a 
task ; aad: then proceeded with the 
Translation of the Psalms according 

to that ability God had given me.” 
Wirnar then says, that, hearing 
the Psalms were in the hands of ano- 
ther, he was persuaded to undertake 
The Hymns and Songs. “This is 
that book,” says he, ** for which 1, 
ever worst used for my best intea- 
tions, suffer more than for all my 
former indiscretions.”—“ Verily,” he 
goes on, “if 1 be rot altogether for- 
getful of my own thoughts, or tuo 
apt to believe over-well of myself, as 
Shey Sey principal aim ‘wae 


e of ” &. “* How wn- 

forteouts ‘am J, as some think, that, 

_performed a good work, do 
névertheless hear it exclaimed 


‘asa frivolous labour; and stand ‘ac- 
seed . 


the people, be- 


- “t . the 
od, are commanded le be 





divulged the most convenient way.” 
“Tam confident that I sball in due 
time be delivered from that, aud 
from all scandalous imputations which 
the world hath laid to my charge.” 

“« God,” 
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**God, who hath hitherto provided 
for me in such a manner as best be- 
fitted my témporal and spiritual con- 
dition, will, I know, contioue his 
wolapenes care of me, while I can 

ave grace to be thankful, aod retain 
the resolution to do my lawful en- 
deavour.” 

As to the execution of this work, 
* I have,” says the Poet, ‘‘ as well in 
that which is of my own invention, 
as in the Translations, used that sim- 
plicity of speech, which being com- 
mendable in other things, would have 
obscured the majesty of those inven- 
tions.” —“ If those indifferent mer, 
who know the poesy and power of 
the English gngue, may be my 
judges, they will censure my expres- 
sions to be such, as shall ncither be 
obscure to the meanest capacilies, 
nor contemptible to the best judg- 
ments, but, observing a middle way, 
best becowing that purpose for which 
they were intended.” 

In recurring to his motives, he says, 
“if L have laboured in making use 
with modesty of those gifls which 
were bestowed on me to that purpose, 
what blame-worthy have I done?” 
“If I could have believed that for 
me to enter into Orders would have 
made me either the profitable instru- 
ment of God's glory, or caused my 
labours to have been the more holy, 
or the more edifying, what had letted 
me to procure that advantage ?” &c. 
“But my mind persuades me that 
God hath appointed me to serve him 
in some other course. There are di- 
vers gifts, and diversities of callings.” 

« Let all my writings, privately or 
publicly dispersed, from the first Epi- 
gram that ever I composed, until the 
publishing of these //ymns now tra- 
duced by my adversaries; and if there 
can be fonnd one line savouring of 
such a mind as may give cause to 
suspect I undertook that task without 
that true Christian aim, which I ought 
to have had; orif the performance itself 
shall make it appear that I proceed- 
ed without that due preparation ; or if 
you can have any probable testimony, 
that through the course of my life, 
or by any one scandalous act, 1 have 
given that cause of offence, as may 
disparage my studies, or trouble their 
devotions to whose use my Hymns 
are tendered, let these things be laid 
to my charge, until I find means to 
disprove pa wash away imputations.” 


’ “The principal reward which 1 
seek is that which every eye secth 
not; and that, which judge my affee- 
tions hy their own, think me to have 
Jeast thought on. As for that out- 
ward benefit, which the necessilies of 
this life, asd my frailties, urge me 
somewhat to look after, it is that 
little profit only, which my work na- 
turally brings with itself: nor shall 1 
be long discontented, if that also be 
taken from me.”—* Let them allot 
me what they please; and balance my 
talent as they list: God will provide 
sufficient for me, to whose pleasure I 
refer the success.” 

“© When those friends, who are en- 
gaged for me, are satisfied, to which 
purpose there is yet, I praise God, 
sufficient set apart; I vow, in the 
faith of an honest man, that there 
will not be left me in all the world, 
to defend me against my adversaries, 
and supply the common necessities of 
nature, so much as will feed me for 
one week, unless I labour for it: 
which my enemies are partly informed 
of, and do thereupon triumph. But 
not to my discontentment; for I do 
comfort myself to think how sweet it 
will be to sit hereafter at some honest 
labour, and sing these Hymns end 
Songs to the praise of God, for which 
the world hath taken from me ber 
favours. Nor doth it trouble me to 
publish thus much of my poverty, 
though | know it will sound disgrace- 
fully in the ears of most men. For [ 
mean to procure no man to hazard 
his estate for me, by pretending bet- 
ter possibilities to secure him than I 
have, as others usually do: nor value 
I the reputation which comes by 
wealth, or such like things, as may 
be lost through the malice of others, 
because | know I shall be the better 
esteemed of for those toys by none 
but fools, or such idiots as will sooner 
blush to be found poor than dishonest. 
Yea, I am assured that among good 
and wise men, it will be no more 
shame unto me to be made poor by 
such means as | have beén, than it is 
to be made sick by the hand of God: 
nor can I think it will he more my 
disgrace to have wasted my estate 
through my studies, than it is to some 
other students to have thereby im- 
paired their healths,” 

The selection here compressed to- 
gether from the copious extracts 
which form the Editor's Preface, will 

prove 
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prove the youthful mind of Wither 
to have been exalted by no ordinary 
feelings. There is a purity and flow 
in the language of his prose, which 
could only spring from the heart. 
Let the Reader compare it with the 
fashionable style of the day ia which 
itwas written ; and remark how liltle 
it partakes of the general quaintness 
and pedantry of the age! Wither’s 
merit is facility: his fault, excessive 
want of compression. His copious- 
ness too often makes him tedious ; 
and sometimes disgustings These de- 
formities are more abhorrent to such 
as have been taught mechanically the 
arts of composition, than to those 
who prefer thought to diction. There 
is more depth, originality, and inge- 
nious labour in Donne; but more 
nature and interest in Wirner. Many 
passages of Wither’s Shepherd's Hunt- 
ing *, and Fair Virlue +, rise to the 
tones of enchanting poetry: less vi- 
gorous, and less picturesque than the 
early poems of Milton; but not less 
pure: and far excelling almost all 
contemporary authors in the lighter 
sort of lyrick. 

The Hymns and Songs were a more 
perilous task. Johnson has fully ex- 
plained the difficulty of attempting 
Sacred Poetry. But Wither’s per- 
formance in this way is of singular 
curiosity, for the illustration of the 
progress of our poctry as well as of 
our language. I will give a specimen 
of the Songs, accompanied by the 
prose introduction. 

“Tue SEVENTH CANTICLE. 

** Here is allegorically expressed the 
majesty, power, and excelleucy of Christ; 
and is the effect of that which was evan- 
gelically sung of him after his Resur- 
rection and Ascension. First, the Bride 
is introduced, adjuring the faithful 
Israelites, that when they have attained 
the knowledge of Christ her spouse, 
they should profess and teach him to the 
rest of their members. Seeondly, those 
who long to find him, desire again of 
the Church to krow the excellencies of 
that beloved of hers; and, by doubling 
the question, seem to imply a two-fold 
excellency. Thirdly, the Church speedily 
answers those that inquire after her 
Spouse; and, by describing his excel- 
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lency in his ten principal members, 
mystically notifieth his tenfold spiritual 
peffection, whereupon to insist were not 
here convenient. Lastly, the faithful 
crave the Church’s direction to helpthem 
to find him out ; and receive her gracious 
answer to that purpose. 


** Sone XV. 


Oh! if him you happen on, 

Who is my beloved one, 
Daughters of Jerusalem, 

1 atijure you seriously 

To inform him, how that I 

Sick am grown of love for him! 
Fairest of all women, tell 
How thy lover doth excell 

More than other lovers do: 
Thy beloved, which is he f, 

That thou dost adjure us so? 
He, in whom I so delight, 

Is the purest red and white ; 

Of ten thousand chief is he : 
Like fine gold his head coth show, 
Whereon curled locks do grow, 

And a raven-black they be. 
Like the milky doves that bide 
By the rivers, he is eyed; 

Full and fitly set they are. 
Cheeks like spicy beds hath he ; 
Or like flowers that fairest be : 

Lips like lilies dropping myrrh. 
Hands like rings of gold, beset 
With the precious chrysolet; 

Bellied like white ivory, 
Wrought about with sapphires rich ; 
Legs, like marble pillars, which 

Set on golden bases be. 

Faced like Libanus is he, 
Goodly as the cedar-tree, 

Sweetness breathing out of him: 
He is lovely every where. 

This, my friends, is this my dear, 

Daughters of Jerusalem. 

Ob! thou fairest, every way, 
Of all women! whither may 
Thy beloved turned be ? 
Tell us whither he is gone: 

Who is thy beloved one; 

That we seek him may with thee ? 
To his garden went my dear; 

To the beds of spices there ; 

Where he feeds, and lilies gets : 
I my love’s am, and alone 
Mine is my beloved one, 

Who among the lilies eats, 


In the present age, in which the 
sacred writings are studied with sv 





* Reprinted 1814, by Sir Egerton Brydges, in 12mo, for Longman and Co. 
(100 copies only). 
+ Nearly ready for publication in the same form. — Fidelia, another poem of 
Wither’s, has been alse reprinted. 


} A line seems omitted in this stanza. 


much 





much enthusiasm, the revival of a vo- 
lume so interesting and instructive in 
its matter, as well as curious to cri- 
tical Antiquaries and Philologers, will 
scarcely be deemed an ungrateful la- 
bour. To modern readers the ugly 
type and dingy paper of too many 
old books adds to the repulsiveness 
of the style and versification: and an 
old composition appears con para- 
tively attractive, when decorated by 
the improved press of the present 
day. This new Edition of The Hymns 
forms-an elegant little volume. 


+a + 
+ > + 
EE 
Mr. Urnsan, Old pe gee 


ii was observed by Mr. Malone, in 
a note to his extracts of the Shak- 
speare Family from the Registers of 
Stratford-upon-A von (edit.1790), that 
*‘an inaccurate aud very imperfect 
list of the Baptisms, &c. of Shak- 
speare’s Family was transmitted by 
Mr. West, about eighteen years ago, 
to Mr. Steevens. The list now printed 
(continues Mr. Malone) I have ex- 
tracted with great care from the Re- 
gisters of Stratford; and I trust it 
will be found correct.” Mr. Malone, 
however, for whatever reason, made 
numerous errors in his list, besides 
omitting many very material entries ; 
he should not, therefore, have com- 
plained of that which Mr. Sleevens 
appears to have published, when his 
own, which he proclaims to have ex- 
tracted with great care, and trusted 
would be found correct, is so ex- 
tremely inaccurate and imperfect. 
This Commentator, who is, indeed, 
highly deserving of public thanks for 
investigating the personal history of 
our great Dramatic Bard, is less ex- 
cusable than his predecessor, because 
it appears that Mr. Steevens was 
obliged to trust to the transcript 
made by Mr. West, who might not 
have had leisure, inclination, or pa- 
tience, to’ examine a buiky register ; 
for Mr. Malone was in possession of 
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our venerable and highly- valuable 
Register from May 5th to June 26th, 
1788; and consequently had sufficient 
time for the most careful examination. 

According to Mr. Gibbon, in his 
* Introductio ad Latinam Blazoniam,” 
Church Registers were kept no earlier 
than the 30th Henry VIII. 1540. 
Jacob, however, in his Law Dictionary, 
says, that the “ Registrum Ecclesiae 
parochialis” was instituted by Lord 
Cromwell 13 H. VIII. [1523], while 
he was Vicar General to that King. 
The Parish Register of Stratford: 
upon-Avon commences 25th March, 
1558, and to the year 1600 appears to 
have been kept by or under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Richard Bifield, Minister 
as he describes himself, but for seve- 
ral years vicar of this place. The 
remarkably neat manner in which the 
entries were made in his time, was 
but ill imitated by succeeding Vicars 


in the following century, some of 


whom seem to have deputed the most 
illiterate scribes to the office of Re- 
istrar. Independently of their great 
ocal use, our Registers are highly 
interesting, as containing authentic 
memorials of the Shakspeare Family ; 
but, as such memorials have never 
been transcribed so as to preserve the 
fidelity of the Register, it may amuse 
some of your Readers, and I doubt 
not also of its real utility, if you, Mr. 
Urban, would dedicate a page or two 
of your widely- disseminated Magazine 
to the preservation of the Shakspeare 
Family and connexions, exactly as 
they are entered. Those names which 
have been hitherto totally omitted, I 
have printed in é/talics, and marked 
with an asterisk; but the whole of 
the extracts are copied with their ori- 
ginal abbreviations aud corruptions, 
Within the brackets are several errors 
as well as corrections made by Mr. 
Malone, as I find them in Reed’s 
1813 edition It should also be vo- 
ticed that Mr. Malone, as well as his 
predecessors, put the whole list into 
modern English. 


“ BapTisMEs, Anno Dom. 1558. 
Septe’ber 15. ........ Jone Shakspere daughter to John Shakspere. 
*1562, December 2... Margareta filia Johannis Shakspere. 
1564, April 26.. .... ..Gulielmus filius Joh.nnes Shak~pere. 
1566, May 9. ........Johanna filia Richardi Hathaway al’s Gardner de Shotrey. 
1566, October 13. .... Gilbertus filivs Jobannis Shakspere. 
1569, April 15........Jane the daughter of John Shakspere. 
1571, Septe’b’ 28. .... Anna filia Magistri Shakspere [Mr. John Shakspere. Malone.] 
1573[1573-4],Marchi1.Richard sonne to Mr. John Shakspeer. [Shaksperc, Malone.} 
1580, May 3, ...+++.+» Edmund sonne to Mr, John Shakspere, ‘ 


1583, 
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1583, May 26,........Susanna daughter to William Shakspere. 

1583 [1583-4], Feb.10..Elizabeth daughter to Antony Shaksper of Hamton. [of 
Anthony Shakpere of Hampton. —~ 

1584 [1584-5], Feb.2.. Hamnet & Judeth sonne & daughter to Willia’ Shakspere. 
[Judith. Malone.) 

1588 [1588-9], Feb.26.. Thomas sonne to Richard Queeny. 

1588[1588-9],March11.Ursula daughter to John Shakspere. 

1590, May 24........ Humphrey sonne to John Shakspere. 

1591, Septe’ber 21.... Phillippus filius Johannis Shakspere. 

1593, June 20........ Thomas filius Anthonii Nash, Gen’, [Mfr. Anthony Nash, 

1600, August 28...... Wilbelmus filius Wilhelmi Hart. ‘Matone.} 

1603, June 5......... Maria filia Willi’ Hart. 

1605, July 24......... Thomas fil’ Will’mi Hart, Hatter. 

1607 [1607-8] Feb. 21.. Elizabeth dawghter to John Hall, Gen’. 

1608, Sept. 23........Mychaell sonne to Willyam Hart. 

1616, November 23.... Shaksper fillius Thomas Quyny, Gent. [Shakspere. Afalone.} 

1617 (1617-8), Feb. 9.. Richard fillius Thomas Quinee. 

1619[1619-20], Jan. 23.Thomas fili’ to Thomas Queeney. [4ug. 29. Malone.] 

*1633, Sept. 29... ....* Michael filius Thome Hart, 

1634, Aprill 13....... Thomas filiuas Thome Hart. 

1636, Sept. 18........Georgius filius Tho’ Hart. 

1641, June 18........ Maria filia Thome Hart. 

1658 [1658-9], Jan. 9.. Elizabeth fillia Georg Hart. 

1661, Decemb’ 21.... Jane fillia Georg Hart. 

1663[ 1663.4] ,March18.Sushannae filli a George Hartte. [Hart, thus spelt through- 
out by Malone.]} 

1666, Novemb’ 18.....Shakspere fillius George Hartt. (Shakspeare; from hence 
this mode of spelling is invariably continued by Malone.] 

1671, March 31....... Mary fillia Georg Hartt, Tayler. [Tayler omitted. Malone.] 

1673[1673-4], March 3. Thomas fillius George Hartt. 


1676, August 20.. .... George fillius George Harte. 

1695, September 14... William fillius Shakespar Hartt. (William Shakepecre, son 
of Shakspeare Hart, properly but incorrectly spelt 
by Malone.) 

*1698, June 24.......* Thomas filius of George Hart. 

1700, August 9....... Ann filia of Shaxpear and Ann Hartt. 


1700, Novemb’ 29..... Jorg filius of Jorg and Marey Hartt. 
1702[1702-3), Feb.10.. Hester fillia George Harte. 

1703, July 19.........Katheren fillia Shakspear and Anne Hartte 
1705, Octob’7........ Mary fillia Georg Hartte. 


*1711, June 15.......* Thomas the sonne of Shakesper Hartt. 
1729, May 9..........Thomas, son of George Hart jun’r. 
¥1731, July 9.....+.. * William, son of George Hart jun’r. 
1733, Sep’ 29....... . Sarah daughter of George Hart. 


*1735, Nou'mber 23... * George son of George Hart. 

*1737[1737-8], Jan.13.* Mary daughter of George Hart. 

1740, Sep’b’r 29... .. ..Ann daughter of George Hart. 

*1742[1742-3], Jan.25.* Fillis daughter of George Hart. 

1743 [1743-4], Jan. 6.. William Shakespear son of William Shakespear Hart. [Jan 8. 
¥*1745, June 19th. .. ..* Jemima daughter of George Hart. lone.) 
*1746, May 29th. .. ..* Catherine daughter of Shakespear Hart. 


- *1747, Nov. 27th... ..* William son of George Hart. 


1748, May 10th.,.....Catherine daughter of Shakespear Hart. [William Shak- 
speare Hart, corrected by Malone.] 

¥*1753, Oct. 8th......* Sarah daughter of Thomas Hart. 

1755, Aug’st 18th....John son of Thomas Hart. 

1760, Aug. 8. ........Frances daughter of Thomas Hart. 

1764, Aug’st 10th... .. Thomas son of Thomas Hart. 

1767, Jan, 16.....+..Nanny daughter of Thomas Hart. [dnne. Malone.) 

Further addition to Mr. Malone’s List from the Register which he did not examine: 


¥*1783, April 23...... *Jane daughter of Thomas Hart. 


“¢ MaRiaGEs.” 


1584, November 25... John Shakspere § Margery Roberts. 
1607, Junii 5.........John Hall gentlema’ & Susanna Shaxspere. [Shakspere. W.} 


1615[1615-16], Feabruary 10,, Tho. Queeny tow Judith an 
' 26, 














206 Marriages and Burtais of the Shakspeare Family. [Sept. 1816 
1626, Apr’ 22 Mr. Thomas Nash to Mrs. Elizabeth Hall. 


Georg Hart, sonn of Thomas Hart, and Ester Ludiate, daughter of Thomas Ludiate, 
of the same Towne and County, were published of an intent of marriage upon 
three severall markett dayes in the markett place of Alcester, upon the Ith, 
8th, & 15th of December, 1657 ; and, being noe exception against them, were 
upon the 9th of January, 1657, joyned together in marriage by Francis Smyth, 
Justice of the Peace in the Burrough of Stratford. Witnes, Thomas Hiccox, 
Clement George. [1657-8.] 

1688, Apar’ 16.......Danil Smith to Shussanor Hartt. 
1694, Aprell 10..... .. Shaksper Hartt to Ann Pare. [Qu. Parry? Malone sgys Prew.} 
*1697, Oct. 12. ...... *Stephen Spencer of Tardelich to Mary Hart of Stratford, 
728 [1728-9], Feb. 20. George Hart to Sarah Mumford, by Banns. 
** BURIALLS.”’ 


1563, April30........ Margareta filia Johannis Shakspere. 

1579, April 4.........Anne daughter to Mr. John Shakspere. 

1587, October 29. .... Margery wife to Jolin Shakspere. 

1589/1589-90],March6.Thomas Green al’s Shakspere. 

1596, August 11.....> Hamnet filius William Shakspere. [Shakspeare. Afalone.] 

1601, Septemb’ 8. .... Mr. Johan’es Shakspeare. 

1602, May 31........Mr. Richard Quiny Bailey of Stretford. 

1607, Dece’b’ 17...... Mary dawghter to Willyam Hart. 

1608, “ept. 9. ........ Mayry Shaxspere Wydowe. [Mary Shakspere, widow. Af.] 

1611 [1611-12], Feb. 3. Gilbertus Shakspeare, adolescens, 

1612[1612-13], Feb. 4. Rich, Shakspeare. [Shakspere. Afalone.] 

1616, Aprill 17..... .. Will’ Flartt, hatter. 

25.......+ Will’ Shakspere, Gent. 

1617, Maye 8........Shakspere fillius Tho. Quyny, Gent. 

71618, November 1. .. *Micael fil’ to Jone Harte, widowe. 

1622, Novemb’ 12.... Anthonius Nash, Generosus. (Esq. Malone.] 

1623, August 8....... Mrs. Shakspeare. [Shakspere, Malone.] 

1635, Nov. 26........Johannes Hall, medicus peritissimus. [Dr. John Hall, Af.] 

1638 [1632-9}, Jan. 28. Thomas filius Thomz Quiney. 

1638 [ 1638-9), Feb. 26. Richardus filius Tho. Quiney. 

1639, Mar’ 29........ Will’mus Hart. 

1646, Novemb’ 4. .. ..Joan Hart, widow. 

1647, Aprill 5........ Thomas Nash, Gent. [Esg. Malone.] 

1649, July 16.........Mrs. Susanna Hall, widow. 

1656, May 23........Richard Quiney, Gent. of London. [Mé. Richard Queeny. MM) 

1661 [1661-2], Febu’ 9. Judith uxor Thomas Quiney, Gent, 

1682, Novembar 28. .. Margaret Heart, widow. : 

*1691, Decem’ 29.....* Thomas sonn of Georg Hartt, 

1696, Ap’ 29... ...... Hester, uxor Georgii Hart. 

3708, May 3. ... 0.200 George Hart. 

1705, Octoher 7.... .. Mary uxor George Hartte. 

*1710 [1710-11], March 16.* Mary fillia George Hartte. 

1738, March 29th....Anne daughter of Shakespear Hart. 

1744[1744-5], March 8. Shakespear son of Shakespear Hart. [William Shakspeare, 
son of William Shakspeare Hart, corrected by Aalone.]} a 

1745, April 28th...... William son of George Hart. 

1745, Aug. 29........George Hart. 

1746 [1746-7], March 12. Tho. son of Shakespear Hart. [Thomas, son of William 

Shakspeare Hart, corrected by Ma/one.] 

1747, July 7th.. .... ..Shakespear Hart. 

1749[ 1749-50], Feb.28. Shakespear Hart. [7/il/iam Shakspeare Hart, corrected byM.] 

1753, July 10th..... .. Widow Hart. ; 

¥*1754, dug. Gth.. ....* Sarah wife of George Hart. 

1760, Feb. 5th. ......Ann Hart. [Daughter of Shakspeare and Anne Hart. AL} 

1768, Sep’r 10th...... Sally Hart. [Sarah, daughter of George Hart. Maione.} 

1774, Oct’r 3ist...... Francis Hart. (Frances, corrected by Malone. 

1778; July 8th. ......George Hart. 

#1792, June 21... .... * Alice Hart. 

¥1793, May 24.......* Thomas Hart. 

¥1794, July 30. ......* Mary Hart. 

The last three names are in that Register which Mr. Malone did not examine. 


Asa proper accompaniment to the Extracts, I send you a correct Pedigree 
of the Shakspeare and Hart famiiy. 


eer i6 .. 
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Mr.Urpan, Shrewsbury, March 23. 

b will probably deem the an- 

nexed View of the Remains of 
Bromfield Priory, worth preserving 
amongst your Shropshire Antiquities. 
(See Plate 11.) The pleasant vil- 
lage of Bromfield is situated about 
two miles short of Ludlow, on the 
Shrewsbury road, in the hundred of 
Munslow, adjoining the beautiful do- 
main of Oakeley Park. 

This Boers or Celi of Monks be- 
longed te Gloucester Abbey, which 
had Byrebendaries; they were of the 
Benedictine order.. The canons of 
it, AvD. 1159, by the authority aud 
with the concurrence of Theobald, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, gave their 
church to the abbey of St. Peter at 
Gloucester. King Henry Il. con- 
firmed all the estates belonging to it, 
under the title of the Church of St. 
Mary, of Bromfield, to the Monks 
there serving God, to hold of him 
and his heirs in perpetual alms: the 
like confirmation was made to it by 
King Henry U1. Jt wes valued at 
711d. 18s, Ba. per. r, at the 
Suppression. 

"Pua sviteaticn of this house was 
most delightful, between the rivers 
pry ee Teme. The Oney flowed 


hy the back partof the priory, nearly 
touching it with its left > and a 
little’ beléw was the confluence of the 
two rivers. Tt is not thetefore sur- 
prising ‘that a place like this should 
have'l chosen for retirement and 
ineditafion. . 


The flat pointed arch_ of the Gate- 
house is standing, with the Western 


portion of the Church, patched up — 


nd made parochial: these a 
presauage anetihe:,snansiod aie. ~Ad- 


joining the South-east part of the | 
Cha ats of broken 
walls,.: Whatever ancient  Mond- 


ments or dusrriptions nray have been, 


not “a ¥ remains excepting ‘a 

large *stune itt the chan- 

cel floor b Cross flediy; the in- 

scription eon the verge of which is 

nearly obli ferated. .., D, Parnes. 
: = 


Mr. Urnzan, Aug. 7. 
7. following inscription is co- 
pied verbatim from a mural mo- 
nument, with the Latin verses on 
brass plates, in the church of Easton, 
pear Winchester. 
Gent. Maa. September, 1816, 
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Jobe.s. 


“¢ 1595. 
“ The Righteous shall be had in ever 
Jasting remembrance, 

** Agatha Barlow, widow, daughter of- 
Humfrey Welsborne, late wife of Wil- 
liam Baslow, Bishop.of Chiehester, who 
departed this life the 13:h of Auguste 
A.D, reneey buried in the Ca- 
4 of Ch er: 
shee 


of children that came “a4 
men and wemen’s state, too sunnes 
five daugbters :the.sunnes William and 
cavghters Margarite, wile 
unto William Overton, Bishop of Coven- 
tri and Litchefild Anne, wife unto Her- 
bert Westfayling, Bishop of Hereforde; 
Elizabeth died anno ———, wife unto 
William Day, now Bishop of Winchester; 
Franegs, wife unto Toby Mathew, Bi- 
shop of Durrham ; Antonine, late wife 
unto William. Wickham, disceased, Bi- 
shop of Winchester: Shee being a we- 
man godly, wise, and discreete, from. her 
youthe.moste faithful] unto her husband 
bothe in prosperite and adversite, and a 
companione with him in Lanishemente 
for the Gospell sake, moste kinde and 
loving unto all ber children, and dearly 
beloved of them all; for her ability, of a 


-liberall mynde and pitiful unto the peore. 
Shee baving lived aboute LxXxxx years, 
ied in the Lorde, whom shee dayly 


served, the xin of June, anno Domini 


1595, inthe howse of hersunne William, 


being then Person of this churche, and 
Prebendary of Winchester, 
Rogatu et sumptibus Filize dilectx 
Francisca Mathew. 
Hic Agatha tumulus Barloi, Presulis, 
’ inde ‘ 
Exulis, inde iterum Prigsulis uxor erat, 
Prole beata fait, plena aniis, quinque 
suarum 
Presulibus vidit Priesulis ipsa datas.’’ 
Yours, &c, kL. 
‘ —_>_— 
Mr. Urnsan, Aug. 12. 
I SEND yod an account of Lady 
- Berkeley, whieh I transcribed from 
that most curious book “ The History 
of the Berkeley Family.” If you have 
never seen the extract, it will amuse 
you, andit is entirely at your service. 
The author of this book was a Mr. 
Smythe, then of Kilby Green, co.Glou- 
cesier, ancestor of Mr, Aven Smythe, 
of Condover, Shropshire. 
Yours, &c. F.T. 
“* Of stature this lady was somewhat 
tall, of complexion lovely, both in the 
spring and autumn of her life, but a 
little inclining towards an high colour, 
her hair somewhat yellowish, of paee the 
4 most 
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most stately and upright, all times of 
ber age that ever I beheld; of stomach 
great and hanghtie, no way diminishing 
the greatness of her birth and marriage, 
by omission of any ceremony, at diett or 
public prayers, whose book I have usually 
observed presented to ber with the 
Jowest curtesies that might be, and on 
the knees of her gentlewoman; of great 
expence and bountie beyond the means of 
continuance; of speech passing eloquent 
and ready, whom i: many years I could 
never observe to misplace, or seem to 
recall one mistaken, misplaced, or mis- 
pronounced word or syllable, and as 
ready and significant under her pen: 
forty of whose letters at least at several 
times I have received; her invention as 
quick as her first thoughts, and her 
words as ready as her invention; skilful 
fin the French, but perfect in the Italian 
tongue, wherein she most desired ber 
daughters to be instructed. At the lute 
she played admirably, and in her private 
ehamber would often sing thereto, to 
the ravishment of the hearers, which to 
her knowledge were seldome more than 
one or two of her gentlewomen; how- 
beit I have known divers of her ser- 
wants secretly hearkening under her 
windows, and at her chamber door, 
whom her husband hath sometimes there 
found, and privately stayed amongst 
them, of which number three or four 
times myself hath been one. 
* * “ * 

«* In the first 20 years after her mar- 
riage, she was given to all manner of 
delights beseeming her birth and call- 
ing, as before hath been touched. But 
after the beheading of the Duke of Nor- 
folk her brother, and the frowns which 
6tate government had cast upon the 
gest, and others of her dearest kindred, 
with the harsh bereavings, or rather 
wrestings, of her husband’s possessions, 
as bath been declared, then grown to- 
wards thirty-eight or forty years, she 
retired herself into her chamber, and 
private walks, which each fair day in 
garden, park, and other solitaries, for 
her set hours she constantly observed, 
mot permitting either her gentleman- 
usher, gentlewomen, or any other of her 
house, to come nearer to her than their 
eppointed distance: when the weather 
permitted not abroad, she observed the 
same order in the great chamber or 

allery. 
*« In her elder years she gave herself to 
the study of natural philosoplty and as- 
tronomy ; and the better to continue her 
knowledge in the Latin tongue in read- 
ing over the grammar rules, bath three 
or four times called me to explain some- 
thing therein, that she seemed not fully 
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to apprehend; and in Hilary Term in 
the 37th year of Queen Elizabeth, I 
bought for her a globe, Blagrave’s‘* Ma- 
thematical Jewel,’ a quadrate, compas- 
ses, rulers, and other mathematical in- 
struments, wherein she much delighted 
herself till her death. 

«I remember about three years before 
her death, one of her fingers in the two 
foremost joints put her to much pain, 
which caused her to send for an excel- 
lent chirurgeon from Coventry, who 
told her plainly that it must be cut off 
by the palm of ber hand, or else be 
lanced all alung to the bare bone ; which 
latter, though far more painful, she 
made choice of. At the time appointed 
her surgeon desired her to sit, and that 
some of her strongest servants might 
hold her, for the pain would be extreme; 
to whom she replied, Spare not you in 
performing your part, and leave the rest 
to me: she held out her hand, he did 
his office, she never blenched, or so 
much as seemed to take notice of the 
pain: at which Roman-like magnani- 
mity, and fortitude of mind, the sur- 
geon seemied incredibly to wonder, as 
often after he told myself and others. 

“ Being in the 16th of Elizabeth the 
mother of three daughters, and almost 
without hope of more children, especially 
of a son, which she for the continuance 
of her house, and husband’s name, much 
desired, extremely grieving that the 
male line of this ancient family should 
end in her default, as she accounted it, 
she acquainted Mr. Francis Aylworth 
therewith, then of Kington Magna, in 
Warwickshire, a little old gueerish man, 
but an excellent well-read and practis- 
ed chirurgeon and physician, and for 
many years a gentleman living in her 
house: he gave her hope of conception, 
yea, of a son, if she and her Lord would 
for a few months be ruled by him. This 
in a private conference betweene them 
three was agreed upon, and promised to 
be observed. Children are given to men. 
It’s God that giveth them. She con- 
ceived, and within one year: after this 
communication, brought forth a son 
called Thomas, father of the Lord 
George, to her unspeakable comfort; 
but never conceived after. What time 
Mr. Aylworth told me this story, about 
10 years after at Hallowdon, which I 
have at second hand heard also that this 
Lord hath privately told to some others: 
he added, that some months, or there- 
abouts, before the time of delivery, she 
sent for him, and kept him with her; 
and he, out of what observation I know 
not, being confident she went with a 
son, offered to wage with her ten pound 
to thirty pound that so it was: she ac- 


eepted 
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‘eepted the offer, most willing, no doubt, 
to lose, had the wager been thirty hun- 
dred. As soon as she was delivered, and 
understood it was a son, the first word 
she spake was, Carry Aylworth his 
thirty pound, which purposely she had 
Jaid ready in gold in her chamber, this 
being the 11th of July, 1575. She also 
prevailed with her husband to sell him 
the said manor of Kington Magna, in 
September following, for 5207. which he 
then held in lease for years, formerly by 
me mentioned amongst this Lord’s sales 
of his lands. 

**Forthe awing of her family (I say 
not regulating the expence according to 
the revenue) and the education of youth, 
she had no compeer, which F could much 
enlarge by many particulars: 1 will 
only mention one instance, that as my- 
self, in the 26th of Elizabeth, then 
about 17, crossed the upper part of the 
gallery at the Fryars in Coventry, where 
she then dwelt, having a covered dish 
in my hands, witb her son’s breakfast, 
wherewith I was hastening, and there- 
by presented her, then at the fartherend, 
with a running leg or curtesie, as loth 
too long to stay upon that duty, she 
called me back to her, and to make, ere 


‘ I departed, one hundred legs, so to call 


them, at the least. And when I had done 
well, and missed the like in my next 
essay, I was then to begin again. And 
such was her great nobleness to me 
therein, then a boy of no desert, lately 
come from a country-school, and but 
newly entered into her service, that to 
shew me the better how, she lifted up 
all her garments to the calf of her legge, 
that I might the better observe the 
grace of drawing back the foot, and 
bowing of the knee. At this time, the 
antic and apish gestures, since used in 
salutations, nor the French garbs of 
cringing, were not arrived, nor ex- 
pected in England ; but what is worse, 
in subscriptions of letters, your humble 
servant hath since that time almost 
driven your loving friend our of Eng- 
land. 

** It cannot be said that any apparent 
viee was in this lady; but it may be said 
of a wife, as of money, they are, as they 
are used, helpers or hurters: money is 
& good servant, but a bad master. And 
sure it is that she much coveted to rule 
her busband’s affairs at home and abread, 
and to be informed of the particular 
passages of each of them; which some- 
times brought forth harshness at home, 
and turning off such servants as she 
observed refractory to her intentions 
therein, As far as was possible, she had 
in her middle and elder years a desire 
to be informed from the grooms of her 
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husband’s chamber and otherwise, of his 
speeches, dispatches, and purposes: few 
fines or incomes from his tenants were 
raised, and never any land sold, but she 
had a sixth, eighth. or tenth part there- 
out unknown to him: so strictly held 
she obliged to her the servants, and 
officers employed under ber busband (I 
write mine own knowledge for many of 
her last years, and received the usage 
of former times from my fellow com- 
missioners, employed in that kind, many 
years before my observations) ; by us all 
disliked, but by none of us to be helped. 
Most just it is, that all toll should come 
into the right toll-dish. For the most 
part it falleth out, that where’wives will 
rule all, they marall; words I lately heard 
from wise lords in the Star Chamber, in 
the cases of the Lady Lake, the Coun- 
tess of Suffolk, and some others. These 
verses are ancient: 

Concerning wives take this a certain rule: 
That, if at first you let them have the 

rule, 
Yourself with them at last shall bear 
no rule, 
Except you let them evermore to rule. 


“ For many of her first years after 
marriage, she was allowed from her 
husband's purse and his receivers, what 
she spent, and called for; but that 
proved more burthensome than her 
husband's revenue eould beare. After 
she undertook to amend much “hat was 
amiss, and became his receiver-general, 
to whom all officers, foreign and domes- 
tic, made their accompts; but that pro 
ving more unprofitable, soon blasted; 
lastly she had 3002. by the year for her 
apparell, and chamber expences, which 
allowance continued till her death, 

* After this lady had seen her son and 
two daughters married, growing by de- 
grees into a kind of dropsy, a watry 
timpany, she departed this life, the 7th 
April in the 38th of Elizabeth, anno 
1596, at Hallowdon aforesaid, then of 
the age of 58 years or thereabouts, and 
was buried on Ascension day following, 
then the 20th of May, in St. Michael's 
church in Coventry, with the greates® 
state and honour that for many years 
before had been seen in that city, or tn 
those parts of the kingdom, the man-~ 
ner whereof, by direction of this Lord 
Henry, for his private satisfaction, 
(mourning all that time at Hallowdon 
in his private chamber) | put into writ 
ing, a labour the more readily unde> 
gone, as the last service I could perform 
to the memory of her who had to my 
young years and education, both in het 
house at Oxford, and in the Middle 
Temple, coutinued my benefactor by 

the 
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the pension of ten pounds by the year; 
which I here present verbatim, out of 
my rough draft,-as I delivered it fairer 
written, to this Lord Henry, the third 
day after the funeral, viz. 

“ A declaration of the funeral of the 
Lady Katherine Berkeley, as it was per- 
formed on Thursday, the 20th of May, 
1596, being Ascension-day.” 

ee 

Mr. Unpan, May 29. 
Q* inspecting the papers of a 

friend, lately deceased, in Ox- 
ford, 1 found a letter addressed to 
him froma correspondent in London, 
containmg Anecdotes of the. learned 
Joseph Sanford, of Baliol College, 
Oxford, well known for his profound 
learning, extensive library, and sin- 
gularity io dress; and who is a re- 
markable instance of neglected Biv- 
graphy; as, I believe, there is uo 
account of him iv any publication, 
except in the * Literary Anecdotes of 
the Eighteenth Century,” iv which he 
is incidentally meutioned ia the Cor- 
respondence of the Rev. Mr. Godwyn 
with Mr. Hutchins, the Historian of 
Dorsetshire; which work was not 
published at the time the following 
Letter was written. In a Note in the 
** Literary Anecdotes,” vol. VIII. p. 
260, he is said to have died Nov. 14, 
which is an error for Sept. 25, 1774, 
as authenticated by the following In- 
scription on his Monument, in the 
Church of St. Mary Magdalen, in 
Oxford. Mr. Sanford wrote his name 
without a d; this trifle is mentioned, 
as his name is usually printed Sandford. 

** Juxta hoc Marmor requiescit 
vir Reverendus Joseph Sanford, S. T. B. 
' Collegii Ballousi 
anuos tantum non sexaginta Sucius, 
folicioris Ingenii, Memoriz, Judicii, 
exemplum singularis ; 
in republica literariad 
esse primas meruit, modestus devitavit; 
ingenuo cuiq; consulenti se facile adjunxit 
studiorum simu! adjutorem et ducem; 
.ab eruditis in houore, 
ab Academicis in veneratione habitus, 
ab amicis muitum desideratus, 
die 25 Septembris decessit, 
anno Salutis 1774, #tatis 84.” 


Yours, &c. W. H. 


* Dear Sir, 

“ YOU have set me a longer task 
than you imagine, if | am to give you 
all that 1 recollect of Joseph Sanford. 
You seem to remember seeing him in 
au evening, walking his mile up and 
down Mr. Fletcher’s shop, whici was 


[Sept. 


his constant practice, after he had 
taken tea at Horseman's Coffee-house, 
in the High-street ; where he used to 
meet Mr. Cracherode, Dr. Smallwell, 
and other Christ-Church men, who 
ey used to accompany him to 
the Turl. He wasa profound scholar, 
aad rendered Dr. Kennicott great as- 
sistance in his great work of the He- 
brew Bible. When The Confessional 
was first published, he told Mr. 
Fietcher that he would not hear the 
last of that Book as long as he lived ; 
and I am apt to think his opinions 
coincided with those of the Author 
of that celebrated work, for he did 
not take Holy Orders until he could 
not avoid it for preserving his Fellow- 
ship; and I have been told, that he 
never did any duty, not even in the 
Chapel of his College. On his appli- 
cation to the Bishop for Ordination, 
he was introduced to the Chaplain, to 
whom he was a stranger, and who, as 
usual, told him he must examine him; 
and the first Question proposed was 
Quid Fides? to which Sanford replied 
in a loud tone (and increasing it at 
each answer), Quod non vides. The 
second question was Quid Spes? to 
which Sanford—Futura res. The 
third was Quid Charitas? to which he 
roared out—IJn Mundo raritas, Upon 
which the Chaplain, finding he had an 
extraordinary character to deal with, 
left him, and went to inform the Bishop 
of what had passed below, with a 
person he knew not what to make of, 
who had given in his name Joseph 
Sanford, of Baliol; which made the 
Bishop laugh, aod exclaim, * You 
examine him! why he is able to ex- 
amine you, and our whole Beuch! 
pray desire him to walk up: when 
the Bishop made an apology for the 
Chaplain, and said, he was sorry Mr. 
Sanford had not applied to him ta the 
first instance. ; 

* His rooms were in the middle 
stair-case, on the East side of the 
Quadrangle: he used to readat the 
end of a gallery, without fire, in the 
coldest weather. On every Friday, in 
all weathers, he never missed waiking 
to some house, four or five miles off, 
on the banks of the Cherwell, where 
he used to dine on fish. I suppose 
there is no old servant left at Balivl, 
to tell you the name of the place. 

“1 do not knuw who succeeded to 
his property; bui suppose his Nephew, 
a ‘Dr. Sanford, who had been Fellow 


of 
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of AU Souls. His exteusive Library 
he gave to Exeter College, by a 
nuncupative Will, witnessed by Mr. 
Fletcher. Dr. Eveleigh, of Oriel, 
who, I think, married a daughter of 
Dr. Sanford, presented a portrait of 
him to Exeter College; he is repre- 
sented with a folio under his arm, 
which is the first edition of the 
Hebrew Bible, a book of the greatest 
rarity, which he bought for a trifle of 
David Wilson, a Bookseller in the 
Strand; and as soon as he had ascer- 
tained his treasure, he never laid the 
book down, but took it himself to 
his lodging, and the next morning set 
out for Oxford, although he had not 
finished the business which brought 
him to London, and kept the book in 
his hands the whole journey, until he 
safely lodged it in his room at Baliol ; 
he was so much pleased with this ac- 
quisition, that on Mr. Fleicher’s next 
visit to London, he sent a guinea by 
hiw to the Bookseller, in addition to 
what he had first paid him.—This is 
all 1 can send you at present; and 
which, perhaps, is more than you can 
get now from any onc else.” 


——— 


An Account of the several Libraries 
public and private, in and about 
London, for the satisfaction of the 
Curious, whether Natives or Fo- 
reigners. (Haru, MSS. 5900.) 

T is usual for Travellers (I mean 

such as are lovers of learning), 
when they come to reside in any city 
or rlace of note, to make inquiry 
after the Libraries of learned men, 
and get ivformation of the rate 
books, medals, © paintings, statues, 
prints, and other pieces of antiquity, 
that are to be seen there, and who 
are the proprietors of them. 

Haviug been abroad, and seen the 
several Cities and Universities in Hol- 
land, and the French having given 
large accounts of their Libraries at 
Paris, hath put me upon this subject, 
to give an account in print of our 
public and private Libraries. No- 
thing of this nature having been at- 
tempted bere in England, only the 
two Universitiess the Bodleian Li- 
brary, aud the Catalogue of MSS. in 
Colleges and Cathedral Churches, and 
those ia private hands that would 
communicate them; | thought fit to 
inform the world that in London and 
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Westminster are not only abundance | 
of rare printed books and MSS. but 
antiquities, as statues, medals, paint- 
ings, and many other curiosities, both 
in art and nature, which may vie with 
any city io Europe, Rome excepted. 
We are not addicted to extol our 
own country, as the French do; but 
we ought to let Foreigners know the 
vast quantities we have of this nature. 
I shall not trouble the reader with 
an account of such great abundance 
we have of good books, and how well 
the Conveutual ts tee we and Abbeys 
were furnished with them before the 
Reformation. My design is only to 
direct you to the place where the 
are to be seen; and J shall begin wit 
our Public Records, and the several 
places where they are deposited. 
First, in the Tower of London.— 
Those in Wakefield Tower deserve a 
critical inspection, especially since 
they are new modellized and have 
new cases. Those also in the White 
Tower contain vast number of re- 
cords relating to monasteries, &c. se- 
veral letters of Emperors, Kings, and 
Princes, Dukes, &c. in several parts, 
as Tartary, Barbary, Spain, Fraace, 
Italy, &e. to our Kings in England, 
which are and will be in such order 
as to be very serviceable to the ca- 
rivus: the Building itself, which was 
a Chapel of the Palace, is built after 
a rare and uncommon manner, and 
by the Queen’s generosity in time 
will be both useful and ornamental. 
For the Records at Westminster, 
there are, first, those in the Exche- 
quer, in the custody of the Lord 
Treasurer. There are those two most 
antient books of Records of Exgland, 
made in William the Conqueror’s 
time, called Doomsday-book, one in 
Ato, containing the survey of Essex, 
Norfolk, and Suffolk, the other ia 
foliv, being all the shires in England 
from Cornwall to the river Tine. 
This is well worth theseeing. There 
are also other autient and valuable 
records: see Powell’s Repertory of 
Records, 4to, printed in 1631. 
The Parliament Rolls are kept in 
a Stone Tower inthe Old Palace-yard. 
The Papers of State, from tifé be- 
ginning of Henry VIII. to this time, 
are kept over the Gate that goes to 
the Cockpit, and is called the Paper- 
Office; it was built by Heary VIII. 
and is one of the best pieces of work 
in 
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in Europe for flint. It is reported 
* Hans Holbein was the Architect. 

Sir Robert Cotton’s Library, found- 
ed by himself, aud by many called the 
Eng ish Vatican, the storehouse to 
which all our Antiquaries and His- 
torians have had recourse, to the 
great improvement of their perform- 
ances. It is well furnisht with antient 
MSS. both iw Divinity and History, 
especially English History, as also 
many antient Saxon MSS. charters, 
coins of gold, silver and copper ; and 
in the drawer are many rare pieces of 
Roman antiquities not mentioned in 
the catalogue ; as brass images, fibu- 
las, lamps, rings, seals, weapons, and 
a great many other rarities taken 
notice of by few; many old relicks 
that belonged to monasteries in Eng- 
laod at their dissolution, particularly 


one shewn for the hip of a griffin, - 


with a silver loop; that altar-piece 
of old painting that belonged to the 
monastery of Great St.Bartholomewin 
London; the pictures of some of the 
Kings of England at length on board, 
the oldest that are to be seen; and 
in a large book are several noble 
designs for Interviews in the time of 
Henry VIII. I shall not treat of the 
excellency of these MSS. either for an- 
tiquity, beauty, and rich illuminations, 
curious writing, &c. but leave it for 
more able performers, such as the 
ingenious Mr. Humphrey Wanley : 
when the world thinks fit to give en- 
couragement, it is not to be doubted 
bot he would exhibit this our Cotton 
Library as nobly as Lambesius has 
done the Emperor’s at Vierna. The 
antient Genesis there is worthy tak- 
ing notice of in particular: it 1s one 
of the rarest MSS. in the world, and 
perhaps as old as any; it is in Greek 
capitals, with figures, and well de- 
serves the observation of the curious. 
The house where these rare jewels are 
kept is the remaining part of the 
palace of our St. Edward the King, and 
is one of-the oldest buildings of those 
times now to be seen. 

In the great Cloyster of the Abbey 
of Westminster, 1s a well-furnisht 
Library, cousidering the time when 
it was erected, by Dr. /Villiams, Dean 
of Wesiminster and Bishop of Lin- 
coln, who was a great promoter of 
learning: he purchased the books of 
the heirs of one Baker of Highgate. 
He founded it for public use, every 
day in Term time, from 9 to 12 and 
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from 2to 4. The MSS. are kept in 
the inner part, though now many of 
them are consumed by a late fire, 
There { saw the rare book of the 
Rites and Ceremonies of the Coro- 
nation of our Kings. There is a ma- 
nuscript catalogue in the library. 

St. James's Library, founded by 
Henry VIII. well furnished with cu- 
rious MSS. collected by Jo. Leland, 
and others, at the dissolution of the 
Abbies. There are books in all lan- 
guages, andall sorts of printed books, 
well worthy any man’s seeing. There 
is great variely of the first printed 
books, both in vellum and paper in 
all volumes. The catalogue of the 
MSS. is printed in the General Cata- 
logue of the MSS. in England. This 
Library was first founded for the use 
of the Princes of the blood, and so 
continues. But our Kings had not 
only their books kept here, but had 
studies and libraries at several pa- 
laces, Whitehall, Hampton-court, N on- 
such, Windsor, Oatland, Greenwich, 
&c. But this at St. James's was the 
chiefest, and hath been much made 
use of by learned men. He that can 
obtain the sight of it will be extremely 
pleased with the keeping of this h- 
brary. It would much redound to 
the honour of England, if ali learned 
foreigners did see it when they come 
hither. 

Prince Henry caused a piece of 
ground near Leicesier-fields to be 
walled in for the exercise of arms, 
which he much delighted in; a house 
was built at one end for an armory, 
and a well-furnisht library of all 
such books as related to arms, chi- 
valry, military affairs, incamping, for- 
tification, &c. the best that could be 
got in the kind io all languages, at 
the charge of the Prince, who had a 
particular learned man for a libra- 
rian, whose name | have forgot. It 
was called the Artillery Ground, and 
remained till the Restoration of King 
Charles II. ; and then it fell into the 
hands of the Lord Gerrard, who let 
the ground out to build-on. 

In the church-yard of St. Martin’s- 
in-the-fields, the then incumbeat, Dr. 
Teiison, built a noble structure ex- 
tremely well-contrived for the placing 
of books and the lights. It was be- 
gun and finished in the year 1683, at 
the said Doctor’s charge, now Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and by him 
furnished with the best modern bouks 

in 
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in all faculties, perhaps the best of its 
kind in Eogland., The studious of all 
parts may have free access there to 
study, giving their names and places 
of abode to his Grace. 

At Lambeth Palace, over the Cloy- 
sters, isa well-furnisht Library. The 
oldest books there I find to have 
belonged to the Lord Dudley, Earl of 
Leicester. From time to time they 
have been augmented by several 
Archbishops. It was a great loss to 
have it deprived of Archbishop Shel- 
don’s, the best in England in its kind, 
for missals, breviaries, psalters, prim- 
ers, &c. relating to the service of the 
Church. So also of Archbishop San- 
eroft’s. In another apartment for 
MSS. only, are those belonging to 
the See of Canterbury, and those that 
were Lord Cary’s, Lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland, many of them relating to 
the history of that ye 

Gray's Inn hath a library for the 
use of the Society and students of the 
house, mostly consisting of books re- 
lating to the law and history; first 
founded by the Lord Verulam. 

Lincoin’s-inn hath a good Library 
of the Law, much augmented by the 
addition of the Lord Chief Justice 
Hales, who gave it by will to the So- 
ciety: they are an admirable collec- 
tion relating to the Laws of this nation; 
many of them are MSS. of his own 
handwriting. 

In the Middle Temple is a consi- 
derable Library fur common and civil 
law, English historians, &c. Constant 
attendance is given there at studying- 
hours; Wa. Williams, esq. is the pre- 
sent librarian. Sir Creswell Leving 
printed a Catalogue thereof, but 
would not suffer it to be made pub- 
lic, printing but a very few, which he 

ave to his friends. 

In Guildhall, in the City, is the 
Treasury of their Records, Charters, 
Laws, Privileges, Acts of Common 
Council, &c. Their paper-books in 
the Chamberlain’s office are very an- 
tient; those for the most part are in 
the keeping of the City Town Clerk. 
There is great variety, worthy the ob- 
servation of the curious. 

In the days of Edward VI. in the 
Chapel adjoining to the Guildhall, 
called my Lord Maior’s chapell, was 
a Library very well furnisht, being 
all MSS. Stow says, the Duke of 
Somerset borrowed them, with a de- 
sign never to returo thems but fur- 
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nisht his own study in his pompous 
house in the Strand: they were five 
cart-loads. Thus the City at that 
time had a public library; besides 
many others within the walls, as at 
Grey Fryers in Newgate-street, was 
a good library of MSS. to which 
Whittington was a benefactor. 

The White Fryers spared for no 
cost for books, and so their collection 
must be great and good; and Bale, 
one of their fraternity, said, there was 
no book to be sold but they had 
their emissaries to procure it for 
them; and indeed the Carmelites in- 
grossed all they could lay their bands 
on, and I believe other Orders did 
the same ; so that a layman, though 
he were both able and willing to pur- 
chase, had but few fell into hishands; 
so that books and learning were only 
to be found in monasteries. 

Sion College was founded by the will 
of Thomas White, Vicar of St. Dun- 
stan in the West, for the use of Di- 
vines and others in and about London, 
They are a body corporate, by char- 
ter,1630. Great part of the books were 
destroyed in the fire in 1666; some of 
them were saved by the industry of 
the librarian John Spencer ; and since 
that rebuilt, and the library furnished 
with many good books by the Vis- 
countess Camden 1648, Lord Berke- 
ley, and John Lawson M.D. of late, 
and is an object well deserving of 
pious benefactors that are lovers of 
learning, it being a place very conve- 
niently situated out of the noise of 
coaches, carts, aud waggons¢, and the 
only public library within the walls 
of the city of London;- a large conve- 
nient spacious room, capable of con- 
tainiog many thousands of volumes; 
and it were to be wisht there were 
made a compleat collection of Bibles, 
especially in the English tongue; as 
also of our Latin and English histo- 
rians; for persons generally give to 
public libraries books of shew only 
and of no value, such as they do not 
know how to dispose of. 

We have some other small libraries 
within the walls of the City, one 
founded by Dean Colet, founder of 
St. Paul’s School, for the use of the 
Scholars there, since re-built by the 
Company of Mercers. They had 
many good books both MSS. and 
printed, in grammatical, in Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew, and which filled 
their library; but they were “we: 








ed in the late dreadfull fire, with those 
of the upper master’s, Mr. Cromle- 
holme, which was an excellent col- 
lection of the best editions of the 
Classics, printed by Aldus, Juoti, Gry- 
hius, Stephens, Klzevirs, &c. neatly 
und, and at the time were the best 
rivate one in andabout London; the 
oss of them shorteved his days, for 
he spared no cost to procure them 
from all parts of Europe. Since the 
library hath been furnisht with all 
sorts of lexicons, dictionaries, and 
grammars, in Hebrew, Chaldie, 
Greek and Latin, for the use of the 
Upper School. 
[To be continued. | 
— 
Mr.Urnsan, Adderbury, Aug.\2. 
N the various Numismatic works 
I have perused, I do not remem- 
ber to have seen any nolice taken of 
the temporary disappearance of Coins 
which were formerly koown, not 
only to have existed in cabinets, but 
also to have been engraven. Of such 
temporary disappearance | shall give 
a few instances, both in the Roman 
and Saxon series, from the plates. in 
Speed’s History of England. Io the 
former, we find the gold of Pescen- 
nius Niger, and Allectus; in the lat- 
ter, the fine Penny of Alfred, bear- 
ing on its Reverse the Monogram of 
London, and that of Beorhtric, King 
of the West Saxons. Of the gold of 
Pesceunius Niger, a specimen was 
found in Warwickshire about three 
years ago. This was, for a short 
time, in the possession of a friend of 
mine, who informed me into whose 
cabinet it passed; but the name has 
now escaped my recollection. A se- 
cond isin the Royal Cabinet at Paris; 
which, till the discovery of the War- 
wickshire coin, was, I believe, deemed 
unique. Of Allectus, a gold speci- 
men was formerly in the collection 
of Dr. Mead; and others, i conceive, 
are known, asthe coin is not reckoned 
of quite prime rarity. 

The curious and interesting mono- 
fram peony of Alfred is now, | be- 
ieve, in the rich collection of T. 
Dimsdale, esq.; and that of Beorh- 
tric (which is still unique) in the 
matchless cabinet of the late Dr. 
Hunter, at Glasgow. All the above- 
mentioned Coins, as appears from 
Speed, were, at the time of the pub- 
lication of his History, in the pos- 
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session of Sir Robert Cotton; after 
which period, they seem to have 
disappeared, and not to have seen 
the light again, till within a little 
more than the last half century. I 
think it highly probable, that from 
the recently increased industry of nu- 
mismatic antiquaries, more speci- 
meus of all of them may be in exist- 
ence, (even in this country only) than 
1 have here enumerated. Some of 
your Correspondents will perhaps be 
kind enough to supply the deficiency. 

Now Lam on the subject of Coins, 
Mr. Urban will possibly allow me to 
solicit the attention of his numerous 
Readers to the following address. I 
have now, for nearly 20 years, been 
actively employed, during my leisure 
hours, in tbe formation of a series 
of Saxon and English pennies, from 
the earliest pitied of the Heptarchy 
to the present time. From Egbert, 
inclusive, to Geo. III. this series is 
entirely complete; as is_also that of 
the Heptarchic princes, with the ex- 
ception of the following sovereigns, 
viz. Ethelbert I. Eadbert, and Bel- 
dred, of Kent: Beornwulf, Ludica, 
and the 2 Ceolwulfs, of Mercia: Reg- 
nald and Eric, of Northumberland :— 
together with those princes, of whom 
Mr. Pinkerton says, either that their 
Coins are “ unique,” or that “ not 
more than two of them are known.” 

Now, as it is my intention, ulti- 
mately, to offer my whole collection, 
and the splendid cabinet coutaining 
it (the most complete and beautiful, 
perhaps, in Great Britain) to some 
public Literary Institution, worthy of 
so great and valuable an acquisition, 
1 beg to say, that if any geuotleman 
(who possesses pennies of either of 
the kings, above stated to he wanting 
to my series) will be kind enough to 
oblige me with them, in any manner 
most agrecable to himself, | shali feel 
myself infinitely obliged by the com- 
munication, and will most cheerfully 
do every thing in my power té repay 
the kindness. As the solicitation is 
tendered entirely on motives of pro- 
spective public utility, 1 trust it will 
have a correspondent influence with 
those to whom it is more immediately 
applicable. 

With many thanks for your kind 
indulgence on the present, as well as 
former occasions, | am, Mr. Urban, 

Yours, &. W.Wooxsron. 
Mr. 
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Mr. Unsay, August 15. 
MAY plans have been submit- 
ted to the publick as the most 
eligible for evineing the national feel- 
ing of admiration towards our brave 
and gallant defenders; but I do not 
recollect having heard of any propo- 
sition that the Waterloo-Bridge should 
commemorate the Heroes who de- 
serve our highest eulogies. This 
beautifui bridge would be a mag- 
nificent testimony of our grateful 
admiration, if each arch supported 
the Statue of a British Officer, Navy 
and Army alternately, and the pe- 
destals recorded their individual at- 
chievements. The fund could well 
be raised by a tax on passports; for, 
however unpatriotic those persons 
are who spoil their cougtry at the 
time of her distress to enrich stran- 
gers, and but lately enemies, yet I 
hope they will still sufficiently feel as 
Britons, to glory in the talents and 
gallantry of their intrepid country- 
men, and not grudge five guineas as a 
parting tribute to the Nation in which 
they once held an interest, and to 
whose Heroes they are indebted that 
they can travel in peace from one 
end of Europe to the other. The 
Antients so proportioned their sta- 
tues as to appear of the natural 
height of the person to whom it was 
erected, to a spectator on the ground. 
The following table will give the ya- 
rious proportions at different alti- 
tudes, supposing the natural height 
of the person 5 feet 10 inches: 
Height of Column. Height of Statue. 


Feet. Feet. Inches. 
cannes snedinned 8 2,16 
Bischcossndeeensy 8 0,12 
ee ee 7 9,48 
nt ints dnicdnaereinan 7 1,20 
error 1 4,80 
Ce 7 2,52 
a 7 0,72 
i cctenthedebbwe 6 10,92 
eee 6 9,12 
EE 6 17,56 
ae 6 6,12 
re 6 4,48 
EE 6 3,40 
eae 6 2,44 
. eae 6 1,34 
ie 6 0,44 
Ties a edin dieein itl 5 11,89 
dated amen ial 5 11,12 
Ti srpeincehen cooed 10,55 
ee 5 10,33 
Riliasc cocescecbeses 5 10,09 
ie ale eR 5 10 


Gent. Maa. September, 1816. 


To mitigate to a few individuals 
the distress of the present moment, it 
would be charitable to employ the Iron. 
Founderies in casting a Pillar of lron, 
consisting of several pieces 3 inches 
thick, and dove-tailed together with 
flanches in the inside, and erect it 
on the site of the Obelisk in St. 
George’s-fields, and on the top place 
a Statue of Lord Nelson, facing the 
S. E. which is the direction of Abou- 
kir. Opposite, on the other side of 
the bridge, where, I understand, an 
opening is to be made, 1 would raise 
a similar Pillar, surmounted by the 
Statue of the Duke of Wellington 
with his face towards Waterloo :—for 
laurels gained by the Sword should 
be perpetuated in Iron. Now 1 am 
on this subject, I cannot refrain ex- 
pressing my regret that no monu- 
ment, nor any public honour, has 
ever been paid to the memory of the 
celebrated Captain Cook. Sir Hugh 
Palliser, Cook’s early patron on the 
quarter-deck, with generous friend- 
ship raised a monument to his me- 
mory at Vatch in Buckinghamshire ; 
and the Royal Society struck a me- 
dal, with the impression of the Na- 
vigator’s head, as a mark of their 
esteem. Few men have deserved bet- 
ter of their country than Captain 
James Cook: bis skill as a seaman, 
his science in navigation, and his per- 
severance, all entitle him to praise; 
but these are comparative trifles when 
we look on him as the humane preser- 
ver of thousands, the indefatigable and 
enlightened promoter of a system 
which insures health and comfort tothe + 
mariner. Toerecta monument to him 
would do credit to those who have the 
power; and to defray thecharge out of 
the Droits of the Admiraity would be 
a double tribute of respect, as grateful 
to the Countrymen of Captain Cook 
as honourable to the Government. 

A Country GENTLEMAN. 


a 
A Short Visit to the Continent, in 
April 1816. 
[ Concluded from p. 117.) 
UR driver, instead of taking us 
the direct road, drove usthrough 
the citadel, that, if we were suspect- 
ed persons, we might there be stop- 
ped: this mode, we found, was always 
adopted with those who travel in 
carriages. With all this precaution, 
it is apparent enough that a person 
wishing to elude their vigilance 
migbt easily do it, by leaving his 
vehicle 
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vehicle some little distance before it 
enters the towns, and walking through 
them, as no notice is taken of foot- 
passengers. 

We stopped our carriage at Huil- 
mille, but had not time to examine 
the interior of the Church. In this 
churchyard were interred the remains 
of Pilatre du Rozier and his friend, 
who were dashed in pieces by falling 
from a balloon in this neighbourhood: 
there is a monument erected to their 
memory, having a globe or balloon 
on its summit. We then proceeded 
on our return; and, as it was market- 
day at Boulogne, we met on the road 
a great number of persons proceeding 
thither ; some on foot, on horses, and 
in different kinds of carriages, and 
not a few mounted on asses, generally 
two on each: the women riding re- 
verse-wise on one animal. And, as 
characteristic of the Nation, not un- 
frequently five or six lubberly fel- 
lows riding in a cart, and a female 
trudging along, driving the horses for 
them! lodeed, the female part of 
the lower classes of the community 
appear to have the honour conferred 
on them, of performing the greatest 
part of the manual labour: as you 
will see them in the country, carrying 
out manure on hand-barrows, and 
spreading it on the land; at plough, 
harrow, working the gardeus, &c. ; 
and in the towus, carrying heavy 
burthens; towing the vessels out of 
the harbours; serving in shops of 
every description; and doiag the 
heaviest drudgery ofall kinds. Scores 
of them ata time are to be seen, of all 
ages, without shoes or stockings, and 
only a short petticoat, which scarcely 
preserves decency; returning from 
fishing, heavily laden: while the men 
may be observed dandling an infant, 
or lounging away their time in the 
most perfect indolence! 

At Marquise we took some refresh- 
ment;.and that little place looked 
more French than any we saw 3 for it 
did not appear that there was a single 
person who could speak a word of 
English: but at the Inn they were 
very civil aod obliging. At the 
Church we met the Curé, who is a 
very respectable pious-looking old 
gentleman, and who was exceedingly 
polite to us. At Buisson, nine miles 
from Calais, is the Poste Royale, and 
from the extent of the buildings the 
establishment appears respectable. 
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About three miles from hence, on 
the right of the road, is a ruinated 
tower and church; the most like one 
of the Kentish plain churches | ever 
saw. Arrived at Calais at half-past 
one. Mr. and Miss R. Mr. V. and B. 
diued with me at the Brussels’ Hotel, 
and we spent the evening very com- 
fortably. The next morning took a 
sketch of the exterior, and a descrip- 
tion of the interior, of the Church, 
Dined with B. at the Hotel St. Louis, 
Monsieur St. Louis Bruselle, Rue de 
Soleil, a very comfortable house, and 
most civil people. In the evening 
we went to the Bass-ville, spent 
an hour or two pleasantly, and visited 
the Church, which will be described 
hereafter. 

Calais, for a French town, is neat 
and well-built; its form is an irregu- 
lar circle, and about half a mile ia 
diameter, and very thickly peopled: 
upwards of 14,000 souls. It is en- 
compassed on the land side by three 
old walls and deep ditches; but its 
chief strength consists in the practi- 
cability of inundating the surround- 
ing country for a very great dis- 
tance. There is also a fishiag-town 
without its principal wall, enclosed 
by another wall, aud crowded by 
fishermen and their families to an ex- 
cess: this is situated next the harbour. 
Exclusive of this, there is alsu le Bass- 
ville, situated half a mile to the 8. EB. 
of the principal town: it isa consi- 
derable village, seated on each side of 
the canal leading to St. Omer’s, and 
has many pleasant gardens aud walks. 
The Church is situaied near the bot- 
tom of the village, opposite the 
bridge: it is an antieat structure, ap- 
parently of English origin ; and con- 
sists of a nave and South aile, with 
large pillars and Saxou arches; the 
windows are of the Pointed archi- 
tecture: the chancel or choir is of 
the same height asthe nave. There 
is a fine high altar, with a good paint- 
ing ; subject, Christ raising the dam- 
sel, ** Tabitha cumi.” Good statues 
on the sides, of St. Peter and St. Hi- 
lary: there are also several decent 
pictures surrounding the walls. The 
Chapel de la Verge hasa good paint- 
ing of the Presentation of the Lofaat. 
There are fine statues of St. Isaac 
and St. Arnout. The windows are 


of plain glass, well-glazed in diversi- 
fied forms correspouding to Pointed 
architecture, There is not a single 

piece 
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piece. of paisted glass in any of the 
churches I saw; and from the pre- 
sent glazing being very antient, it is 
more than probable there never was 
any. The steeple is vaulted with 
stone, and the pulpit rich. The whole 
structure is of excellent autique brick- 
work, laid with the English bond. 
The steeple is at present wilhout a 
roof, the Jead and timbers being 
taken off during the Revolution. At 
the North side of the tower, in the 
church-yard, isa very large and well- 
carved crucifix. 

Though your Readers versed in 
English history need not be told, per- 
haps it will be information to many, 
to say, that immediately after the 
battle of Cressy in 1347, Edward III. 
invested Calais on the 8th Septem- 
ber, and it surrendered to him on the 
4th of August following: when he 
turned out all the inhabitants, and peo- 
pled it with Eoglish. When the Town 
capitulated, Edward granted life to 
both soldiers and inhabitants, except- 
ing six of the principal burghers, in- 
tending to sacrifice them to his ven- 
geance; leaving the inhabitants to 
choose the victims. The greatest con- 
sternation prevailed in the town, not 
knowing A wae to choose; when Eus- 
tace de St. Pierre, a principal inha- 
bitant, offered himself to be one of 
the six: and five more soon followed 
his patriotic example. These six 
heroes went out to the Conqueror in 
their shirts, bare-footed, and with hal- 
ters around their necks; and deli- 
yered to him the keys of the town: 
Edward, determined on their execu- 
tion, was not to be appeased, even by 
the intercession of the Prince of 
Wales, commonly called the Black 
Prince, who had behaved so heroical- 
ly ; but was at last overcome by the 
tears and entreaties of his Queen; 
who, having obtained their pardon, 
clothed and feasted them, and, giving 
them money, sent them back into the 
town.—Calais continued in possession 
of the English until 1558, when it 
Was so ne lected, under the imbecile 
though bloody reign of Mary, that it 
was taken by the Duke of Guise, af- 
ter seven days’ siege, on the 8th of 
January, after being in the possession 
of the English 210 years! 

Returning from Bass-ville, we vi- 
sited the strangers’ or heretics’ bury- 
ing-ground, which is situated without 
thewalls of the town; and sought in vain 
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for the grave of the famed Lady Ha- 
milton, who was there buried by a sub- 
scription made in the town: her ashes 
now mingle indiscriminately with those 
of the vulgardead, without the slight- 
est memorial of wherethey rest. Alas! 
how fleeting are the honours of this 
passing world! The corpses are in- 
terred without any religious cere- 
mony ; except some Protestant friend 
can be found to read the burial ser- 
vice; which is permitted, but it must 
be in the presence of a gend armes, 
who is ordered to attend every such 
funeral. It does not appear, as with 
us, that a person secures a certain 
pertion of the burying-ground for 
himself and family; but the corpses 
are buried side by side indiscriminately, 
in arow, until that row is full, and 
then another is commenced. There are 
some few memorials, chiefly on wood- 
en crosses, and here and there a flat 
marble stone. The burying-ground 
is merely an open field, by the road- 
side, subject to the ravages of man 
and beast. 

The Grande Place, or market-place 
of Calais, is a large handsome square, 
well-paved ; nearly 400 feet long and 
350 broad. On the South side are 
situate the Garde du corps, and the 
Maison-ville; the former is a plain 
structure with semicircular arches, 
and a very high tower for a watch- 
house, or observatory: from its sum- 
mit is a fine prospect of the town, 
the sea, and surrounding country. 
Adjoining the Maison-ville, is a large 
square tower, very antient, of the 
Pointed architecture; the West and 
South sides of which were originally 
enriched with a great many statues; 
but which are now all gone, their 
niches only remaining in a very dila- 
pidated state. From the top of the 
original tower, to the height of about 
fifty feet, arises an octagon tower of 
three stages, of the fanciful order 
combining the Pointed and Grecian 
architecture, in which is the clock 
and the chimes; the bells banging 
exposed in the openings. The streets 
in Calais are generally at right angles, 
and pretty well paved; and in the 
reign of the present Mayor, kept re- 
markably clean; though, in conse- 
quence, the ramparts and environs 
are dirty enough. The Mayor has 
now issued his ordinance that every 
proprietor shall immediately pave the 
street opposite his premises, after the 

manner 
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manner*of the London pavement, 
with flagged foot-paths on each side. 
The prospect from the ramparts is 
good, and the walk fine, but for the 
nuisance above alluded to. 

Inspected the Church, which is 
built of stone, and isa fine structure, 
consisting of a nave and N. and S. 
ailes, with alternate octangular and 
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_ circular pillars, with Pointed arches. 


N.and 5S. transepts; tower in the cen- 
tre, beautifully groined with stone. 
Choir and side ailes, with Pointed 
arches; clerestory windows through- 
out, with semicircular heads. Chapel 
of the Virgin Mary at the East end, 
circular, and of very fine Corinthian 
architecture, much enriched. Beau- 
tiful altar, with fine statue of the Vir- 
gin and Child, surrounded by a large 
glory, and decked out with jewels 
aud flowers. This has been erected 
within a few years, as the former 
chapel, which was of similar construc- 
lion, was destroyed during the Re- 
volution. The whole Church was 
doomed to destruction ; and now would 
have been no more, had it not been 
considered that a great part of the 
town was supplied with water from 
its roof: without it the inhabitants 
would have been greatly distressed ; 
as they have no water which can be 
used, but what is caught from the 
roofs of their buildings, and which 
is preserved in wells at each of the 
houses. Should their supply fail, 
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there is an amazing large reservoir 
at the North side of the Church, to 
secure the water which comes from 
it, which is preserved as a last re- 
source *, There are several other 
fine altars in the Church, particularly 
those of St. James and St. Roch: 
altar of the Holy Trinity, very fine: 
Chapel and altar of St. Peter; fine 
painting, date 1630. In the tran- 
septs mahy antient paintings on weod, 
ln the side ailes of the choir, are 
some fine altars: that of St. Christo- 
pher ; fine picture of Christ crowned 
with thorns, date 1718. Altar of 
St. Joseph, small but neat. Ditto of 
St. Ann. Altar of St. Maclow, two 
good statues; one of the Saint, the 
other of St. Michael. Chapel of St. 
Sacrement, South side of the South 
aile of choir, very fine rich structure; 
fine lonic altar, and beautiful pic- 
ture in the centre, and good statues 
of Faith and Hope. In the South 
aile of the nave is a large altar of 
the Sepulchre, represented by a cave, 
in which stands an alabaster tomb 
open, with a well-carved figure of the 
Redeemer as dead, in white marble; 
with statues surrounding the back and 
ends, nearly as large as life, of Joseph 
and Mary, and four of the disciples, 
weeping around: pretty well carved, 
but tawdrily painted. Before this 
altar, during grand mass, are some 
hundreds of common tallow candles 
burning, which the devotees pur- 





* Since writing the above, I observe in vol. LXXXIV. p. 433, you have given an 


Engraving of this Church, taken from the N. E. forty years since. On comparing 
it with a Drawing taken by myself, it'appears that the Church must have under- 
gone great and essential alterations, if that Drawing was then correct. Mr,Groom- 
bridge observes, “* Mr. Topping made a Drawing of the great Church there; whilst 
1, anxious lest he might be interrupted, was on the look-out;’’ that it was 
made under such a degree of trepidation as might prevent accuracy, Indeed the 
North side of the Church is so confined, and so blocked up with buildings, that 
it is not possible to obtain a sight of a great part of it: particularly that side of 
the nave is wholly obstructed by the immense reservoir referred to in the descrip- 
tion: so that 1 am ready to conclude, the sketch most probably was made from 
the ramparts, which will account for the small elevation of the tower; and that 
the minuter parts were filled in from memory, or by partial sketches. 

My View was not taken under any such circumstances: from my station, I 
had a near sight of the whole: and I had also obtained permission to ,make 
Drawings, and a Commissaire de la Police to attend me; who inspected my 
sketch, and allowed it to be accurate: so that I was perfectly at- my ease. 
Though forty years have elapsed since Mr. Topping’s Drawing was made, I am 
eertain the windows have not been altered: therefore never could then be as given 
by Mr. T.; the lower ones certainly are pointed, but the mallions and tracery 
very different: all the upper, or clerestory windows are circular-headed, and 
never had mullions, as are the windows in the Virgin Mary’s Chapel: and in- 
stead of the Pointed sashes of two lights, as they appear in the tower, they are 
merely long Pointed openings with louvre boards, as is usual in steeples. The 
finiahings to the walls are totally dissimilar. 
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chase of old women, who sell them in 
the church during divine service. 
They are lighted and stuck up, I 
fear, with the supegstitious idea that, 
as the candle diminishes, so the sins 
of the offerer are forgiven, through 
the intercession of the Saint before 
whose altar they are placed! Thank 
God for superior light and knop- 
ledge of the Gospel in Britain! Dur- 
ing every public service at the church, 
a collection is made for the relief of 
the distressed, by one of the inferior 
officers of the church, walking with 
a plate in his hand throughout the 
congregation: and the gift of a franc 
“ for poor sick man” will produce a 
low bow indeed *. Near the West 
end of the nave, at the opposite sides, 
are two very large fine statues of St. 
Anthony and St. Francis. Over theen- 
trance of the nave at the West end, is 
an exceedingly large fine-toned organ. 

The church, from its structure and 
appearance, I have no doubt, was 
erected whilst Calais was in the pos- 
session of the English, i. e. in the 14th 
century: as was the castle of St. 
Risban, Bass-ville Church, and many 
other of the public buildings, not ex- 
cepting some of the present houses, 
and most of the defences of the town. 

Having spent near a week in 
France, | was preparing to return, 
and probably with a better opinion 
of the morals and regalarity of the 
people than I should ‘have done had 
it been at any other season of the 
year. It being Paschal week, the the- 
atres were shut, and no sports or 
pastimes allowed: so that the man- 
ners of the people better accorded with 
the more sober ideas of an English- 
man; especially on the Sabbath 
day. For had that been kept in the 
usual manner—their theatres open, 
their Vauxhalls and pleasure gardens 
crowded with the lowest and most 
debauched of the people, let loose to 
every scene of folly and licentious- 
ness upon that holy day, | should 
have detested the name of French- 
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men, and wished myself out of their 
polluted country t+. But, under the 
existing restriction, the conduct of the 
people was decent, and the Church 
well attended at all the services; but 
principally by women and children, 
as very few men were to be seen 
among them: I verily believe not 
more than one in fifty, except those 
who were officially present. Indeed, 
it appeared to me, that the men were 
so habitually indolent, that they 
would neither work for the bread 
that perisheth, avy more than they 
would for “ that which endureth to 
everlasting life.” One thing I must 
commend—their attention to their 
scholars, of which there are very 
great numbers; enforcing their at- 
tendance on divine worship, under 
the care of their different masters, 
who are numerous, and all habited 
alike, in a decent black cloak or 
gown, and @ band. On Easter-day, 
at high mass, the whole of the North 
aile of the nave of the church was 
closely filled with school-boys ; and 
on the Thursday following, there was 
a distinct service performed for them: 
they were then marshaled, in number 
near 2000, in as regular order as 
soldiers, throughoutthe church, one 
pace apart ;—it was a most pleasi 
sight, to see so many children kneel- 
ing before their God: and I only re- 
gretted that the channel was not 
more pure, from which they were 
assembled to drink the waters of life. 
But, corrupted by superstition as it 
there lamentably is, it is better than 
none; for it must at least impress on 
their infant minds, the being of a 
God, and the necessity of paying ado- 
ration to Him: and, by thus inforcing 
on the rising generation the necessity 
of religion, will, I trust, greatly con- 
tribute to banish from this miserably 
afflicted country those infidel prin- 
ciples which still unfortunately have 
here too many abettors. 

Intending to take my a nye the 
following morning, I applied for my 





* The livre is new more generally denominated a franc, of the value of ten 
pence. At this time, April 17, 1816, the exchange is in favour of the English 
Bank note ; as a one pound one would fetch 24 franes, 4 sous; while the guinea 


would produce only 24 franes, 18 sous! 


lish shilling would pass for only one franc. 

+ To judge of the company who assemble at their Vauxhalls, it need only be ob- 
served, that the admission-fee is seven sous; for which a bottle of beer is included, 
besides their abominable pastimes, which, I understand, mark their frivolity aad 
irreligion with a vengeance. 


Silver was more depreciated, as the Eng- 
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permit to leave the kingdom ; which 
must be stamped and signed at three 
different offices: I obtained the two 
first, but, on waiting on the Commis- 
saire especial, was informed he could 
not be spoken with until the next 
morhing! so I lost my passage in 
the packet in which I had engaged to 
go. On Friday obtained my permit, 
and at five P. M. embarked on board 
the Dover, of Dover, Captain Davi- 
son; and had a long, but not other- 
wise unpleasant passage of fourteen 
hours: of course, did not arrive at 
Dover until 7 o’clock on Saturday 
morning. We had then to wait un- 
til our baggage was examined at the 
Custom-house, which was as closely 
and minutely done as at the Bureau 
in France. Breakfasted; and, after 
visiting the immense works on the 
heights at Dover, set out on my re- 
turn home, where I arrived in the 
evening, and, thank God! feund all 
well. 

** Breathes there a man with soul so 

dead, 

Who never to himself hath said, 

This is my own, my native land ? 
Whose heart has ne’er within him burn’d, 
As home his footsteps he hath turn’d, 

From wandering on a foreign strand?” 

Scott. 

Should I again make a short visit 
to the Continent, I shall then take 
a different route; when I again hope 
for the indulgence of my old friend 
Mr. Urban, to insert my lucubrations 
in his Miscellany. 

Yours, &c. T. Mor F.S.M. 
i 

An Address from the Magistrates in 
their Midsummer Quarter Sessions, 
1816, to the Noblemen, Gentry, 
Clergy, and Inhabitants of the Coun- 
ty of Warwick; and also, to the 
Anhabitants of the County and City 
of Coventry. 

"lw. Magistrates for the County of 

Warwick have long contemplated 
with sincere concern the number of 
delinquents who at a very early age have 
been brought to the Bar of Justice, at 
the several Gaol Deliveries for the Coun- 
v3 the consideration has impressed 
them with a deep sense of the situation 
of so many unhappy objects, who, la- 
bouring under profound ignorance and 
unrestricted habits of idleness, have 
been brought up with no other know- 
ledge than that of vice, and have no 
prospect before them but that of wretch- 
edness and guilt, 





[Sept. 


In concurrence with the High Sheriff 
for the Ceunty, the Magistrates have 
been induced to promote some Regu- 
lations in the Gaol, the tendency of 
which has been to separaté the younger 
class of Prisoner's from those of a more 
advanced age, and thereby to prevent 
that contamination which is the almest 
necessary result of a general intercourse 
in such places. They have also giadly 
availed themselves of the establishment 
of a School in the Gaol, in which the 
Children have been earefully instructed 
in the first principles of Religion, and 
have been made acquainted (many of 
them for the first time) with their de- 
pendence on that Supreme Power, whose 
name they had never invoked, but in 
terms of the most horrid blasphemy; 
and in whieh Scheel they have been 
initiated into Habits of Industry, and 
taught a Brauch of the Pin Manufac- 
ture, under the direction of the late 
High Sheriff. 

It is with the greatest satisfaction, the 
Magistrates have witnessed the results 
from this Institution. [t may not perhaps 
be too much to say, that by these means 
misfortune has, in some instances, been 
converted into a blessing, and that many 
will leave the Gaol much better in prin- 
ciple than when they were consigned 
to it. Here, however, the advantage 
stops short ! for it is not to be supposed, 
that from a state of the darkest igno- 
rance, and from habits of idleness and 
vice, the limited term of an Imprison- 
ment can have generated such a re- 
form ds should enable them to resist 
the effects of a return to former haunts 
and temptations, and shall prevent a 
relapse into former practices. To ob- 
viate this almost inevitable recurrence, 
the Magistrates have turned their atten- 
tion to the consideration of some Estab- 
lishment, where such Offenders as may 
be of an age to allow hope of reform, 
may find an Asylum, at a distance from 
the original scene of their depravity ; 
may be removed from that School of 
iniquity in which they bave been edu- 
cated—may be instructed in some use- 
ful Trade or Employment—confirmed in 
their religious acquirements, and finally 
put into a way of obtaining by their 
industry an honest livelihood. 

This Address therefore is intended as 
an appeal to the humanity of this re- 
spectable County; and it is earnestly re- 
quested that individuals will take the 
case into their serious eonsideration. 
How far the Charitable Institution in 
contemplation may be practicable and 

extend, must be determined by the con- 
tributions of those who are invited to 
turn their thoughts to the subject. = 
is 
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is not proposed to engage in an undet- 
taking on a large scale; but to provide 
a receptacle for such a definite number 
of both Sexes as their Funds may enable 
the Subscribers to withdraw from a vi- 
cious course of life and the fatal conse- 
quences thereof. 

The Publick may in due time derive 
some advantage from their liberality, 
inasmuch as it is to be presumed, the 
present enormous ‘charge on the County 
Rate for Prosecutions may eventually 
be much reduced—the Magistrates how- 
ever rest their application on higher 
motives—they appeal neither to personal 
considerations nor to the passions of 
their fellow countrymen; but to that 
sober reflection which should form the 
legitimate basis of such a proposal as is 
now submitted to them. 

Those excellent Institutions in the 
Metropolis, “* The Philanthropic So- 
ciety,’ and “ The Refuge for the Desti- 
tute,’ suggest the ground-work on 
which the Magistrates wish to erect 
their more limited establishment. For 
the information of such as may not be 
already acquainted with these Charitable 
Foundations, a short abstract is annexed 
of some of the leading features of the 
former; further Information may be 
obtained, by a reference to its Annual 
Report. 

It remains only to be observed, that 
the carrying this suggestion into effect 
must depend on the encouragement it 
shall receive from those who are able to 
give it birth, and to nurture it up to 
maturity —the Magistrates, before they 
shall be able or desirous to proceed any 
further, wish to be assured of the ap- 
probation and concurrence of the Coun- 
ty. The criterion by which they will 
feel themselves authurized to adopt ul- 
terior measures willbe the contributions 
(in form of Donations and annual Sub- 
scriptions) on which they may rely when 
the further progress of this under- 
taking shall make it necessary to call 
for the collection of them. If they who 
are disposed to promote a plan of much 
more than vital importance to many a 
wretched destitute, will have the gced- 
ness to stand forward, and specify the 
extent of their intended support to the 
Bankers at Warwick, Birmingham, Co- 
ventry, Atherstone, Nuneaton, Rugby, 
Tamworth, a and 
Banbury, the return, which will appear 


at the next General Quarter Sessions 
will govern the future proceedings of 
the Magistrates, and empower them, it 
is hoped, to lay before the Subscribers 
and the Publick a digested Plan for 
perfecting the proposed measure, and 
carrying it into execution, 
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N.B. The Calendar at the last Spring 
Assizes contained 107 Prisoners, exclu- 
sive of such as were at large on Bail. 

Tuomas Hunt, Clerk of the Peace, 
[Mr. Justice Dallas’s very excellent Ad- 
dress shall appear in our next.] 
— 

Mr. Urnsan, Harwich, Aug. 21. 

O shew the increase of National 
Schools established on Dr. Bell’s 
System of Education, and the desire 
which evidently manifests itself 
throughout the kingdom, of instruct- 
ing Children in the principles of our 
excellent Establishmeat, combined 
with the Cause itself, will, I am con- 
fident, be a sufficient apology for my 
troubling you with a very interesting 
account of the Meeting which took 
place at Thorpe le Sokea, in this 
county, on the Anniversary of those 
Schools for the Deanry of Tendring, 
on the 9th inst. under the immediate 
patronage ef the Lord Bishop of the 
Diocese ; and which is transcribed 
from the Colchester Gazette of the 
17th instant.—Allow me to add, that I 
had the gratification of being pre- 
sent; and the sight of nearly two 
thousand of these “ tender plants” 
under the instruction of a religious 
education, the greater — of whom, 
probably, had it aot been for these 
Schovis, would have been brought 
up in ignorance and error, conveyed 
to my mind feelings which will not 
easily be effaced from my remem- 
brance.—That this laudable Institu- 
tion may find friends and supporters 
to the remotest period of time, is the 

sincere wish of yours, &c. 

Rica. R. Barnes. 

** The most numerous and most in- 
teresting Meeting of the National 
Schools that has perhaps occurred 
since their establishment took place 
at Thorpe le Soken, in the county of 
Essex, on Friday the 9th inst. being 
the anniversary of the Schools of the 
Deanry of Tendring. Soon after nine 
o'clock in the morning, all the roads 
leading to Thorpe were thronged 
with children, some on foot, others 
in waggons, covered with boughs of 
trees, and decorated with flowers, 
most of them displaying colours, and 
approaching in their respective di- 
rections to the village. By half pagt 
ten nearly two thousand of these hap- 
By objects had assembled in the 
churchyard, and were ranked around 
it in the order of their respective 
schools. 
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schools. From thence they marched 
in a regular procession through the 
village, preceded by the band of the 
69th regiment, playing a slow march, 
and by the Clergy, the stewards for the 
Meeting, and the friends and sub- 
scribers to the several schools, and 
accompanied by a larger concourse 
of people than has ever been assem- 
bled in that part of the country on 
any occasion. In returning to the 
church, the procession passed the 
Lord Bishop of London, to whose 
condescension and presence the coun- 
try is chiefly indebted for the interest 
of the day, and a party of ladies and 
gentlemen, who were stationed in a 
room at the Bell Inn, and all of whom 
were highly gratified by the decency 
and deportment of the children, as 
well as by their healthy appearance, 
and dress. Indeed it would be invi- 
dious to say, that any one of the 
schools exceeded the other, in neat- 
ness of apparel, in propriety of man- 
ners, or in cleauliness of person—all 
was plainness—all simplicity in out- 
ward show, emblematic of that Chris- 
tian piety and virtue, with which it 
is the design of these benevolent In- 
stitutions to adorn the inward mind. 
At the church, “Te Deum” was sung 
by the children of the Weeley school, 
and appropriate Psalms by ti chil- 
dren of Harwich, Manningtree, and 
Thorpe. The sermon was preached 
by the Right Hon. and Right Reve- 
rend the Lord Bishop of the Diocese; 
in which the blessings of an early in- 
struction and education in Religious 
Truth—of early impressions of ho- 
nour and honesty—of industry and 
virtue ; were most forcibly and feel- 
ingly expressed. Indeed the whole 
tenour of the discourse bespoke not 
more the power of the understanding, 
than the benignity of the heart that 
had dictated it, and was received with 
that reverent attention, and general 

probation, which it so justly me- 
rited. After service the children pro- 
ceeded in regular order to the mea- 
dow before Thorpe-Hall, where a 
booth, decorated by the ladies of the 
neighbourhood with wreaths and gar- 
lands of flowers in a most tasteful 
manner, had been erected, forming 
three sides of a hexagon—the tables 
for the children forming the other 
three, and leaving a space of somé 
acres in the centre for the spectators, 
and the military band. About three 
o'clock a company of ladies and 


gentlemen, to the number of 330, sat 
down in the booth to a very suitable 
cold dinner ; the Lord Bishop in the 
chair; and the children were regaled 
with cold plum-puddings, the meat 
which was removed from the table of 
the company, and half a pint of beer 
each. The numbers were so great, 
that it was difficult to provide for all 
with regularity and comfort; but the 
countenances of all evinced equally 
and uniformly the joys of the day, 
which the longest extension of life 
will not obliterate from the recollec- 
tion. On drinking the health of the 
Lord Bishop of London, his Lordship 
declared, with evident sincerity, that 
he entered deeply and warmly into 
the spirit of the Meeting; and, im 
an address of some Jength, compli- 
mented the Deanry of Tendring, as 
he had previously in his Sermon, on 
being foremost in the race of Charity, 
in that unexampled emulation which 
a sense of the incalculable value of 
these Schools, in a temporal and spi- 
ritual view, to the rising generation, 
had excited throughout the land. 
His Lordship acknowledged, that tem- 
poral difficulties might require re- 
trenchment in many private as well 
as' public affairs; but the complexion 
of the Meeting gave him confidence 
that the Institutions which had this 
day so highly ~~ ‘every hu- 
mane and virtuous heart, would ne- 
ver become the subject of a narrowed 
Charity ; but that, under every state 
of the country, whether in prospe- 
rity or adversity, in peace or war, the 
same piety, the same true Christian 
feeling, which had founded them, 
would add, from year to year, to 
their support, and carry them down, 
increasing in blessings to the latest 
age. A song of gratitude, compli- 
mentary to his Lordship, was thea 
sung by the children of Harwich ;— 
Pope’s Ode, ‘‘ The Dying Christian,” 
very beautifully by the children of 
Weeley; and the national air of 
“God Save the King,” in which all 
— seemed to join as.with one 
eart and one voice, concluded the 

leasures of what all ranks acknow- 
edge to have been a most happy and 
gratifying day. The number of per- 
sons present have been estimated at 
from eight to ten thousand—all testi- 
fying their love of Charity ; and, whe- 
ther Givers or Receivers, enjoying 
the fruits of it. In what nation can 
a parallel be found ? ; 
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Mr. Urnsan, Sept. 5. 

O* lately turning over some of 

the former Volumes of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, I was much 
pleased that they called to my recol- 
lection that its pages had on some 
occasions been devoted to the pro- 
motion of a practice which has for 
its object the rescue of numbers of 
friendless infants from torture, and 
misery, and death; I mean the prac- 
tice of Mechanical Chimney-sweeping. 
I trust, Mr. Urban, you will think 
another page well devoted to the 
same subject, which has recently 
been brought into more general no- 
tice by the distressing detail of cir- 
cumstances which tovk place at the 
late Old Bailey Sessions on the trial 
of a chimney-sweeper and his wife 
for the murder of one of these infants 
by cruel treatment ; as well as by the 
examination which since took place 
at Hatton-garden Office, by which it 
appeared, that a child of about seven 
years of age had suffered in-a most 
horrible manner, by being sent up a 
chimney on fire, for the purpose of 
extinguishing it. 

It is worthy of observation, that, 
in both cases, as- indeed in most 
others in which climbing-boys be- 
come victims, the evils arise ont of 
the employment itself, and that they 
are not to be prevented but by the 
substitution of a Machine. 

There is, Sir, I 4m persuaded, in 
the English Natiov, a peculiar ab- 
horrence of the needless infliction of 
misery; therefore, by giving publi- 
city to the melancholy consequences 
of such an employment, and to the 
means of avoiding it, we must be in- 
suring success to the endeavours of 
those friends to bumanity, who are 
now, as ** The Committee of the So- 
ciety for superseding climbing-boys,” 
exerling themselves to bring into ge- 
neral use the adoption oi the Ma- 
chine, which, except in a few very 
crooked chimaeys,cumpletely answers 
the purpose of cleansing, aud also of 
extinguishing firesin them. — 

To many of your Readers it may 
be information to tell them, that all 
they have to do in promoting this 
work of mercy is to direct their 
servants to apply te one of those 
Chimney-sweepers who use the Ma- 
chine. They are to be found in most 
parts of London and its vicinity, from 
Gent. Mae. Seplember, 1816. 
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whence they will no doubt spread 
over the whole country. Notwith- 
standing the prejudices which exist 
among some of the master chimney- 
sweepers, and many of our servants, 
the characteristics of the new plan 
are, equal efficacy and equal cleanli- 
ness with the old plan, and the charge 
for sweeping is also the same. 

By the insertion of this lettér, Sir, 
in your widely-read publication, you 
will be instramental in the cause of 
humanity, and very much oblige 

A Frienp, though no Com- 
mittec-man, of the Society. 


ie 


Mr. Urnsan, M. Temple, Sept. 2. 


HE following extract from a 
Proviucial Bookseller's Cata- 
logue cannot fai! of being interesting 
to many of your Readers. 
Yours, &c. Carapoc, 


“The Compiler of this Catalogue hav- 
ing, with some industry, colleeted to- 
gether all the different editions of the 
History of Quadrupeds and History of 
Birds, the early printed cupies of which 
are of great rarity, a shore account of 
them, drawn from various sources, may 
not be thought uninteresting. 

The Art of Engraving on Wood was 
nearly coéval with that on Copper; 
and, for some time after it was invented, 
was practised by several of the most 
eminent Painters as an easy and expe- 
ditious inethod of wultiplying copies of 
their works. Most of the earlier wri- 
ters of Natural History embellished their 
works with figures from wood of plants 
and animals. Some of these did honour 
to the artist: but the greatest part of 
them were rude and inexpressive, and 
could boast of very little merit, The 
superior beauty and splendour of cop- 
per-plate engravings gradually obtained 
a decided preference, and, during the 
greater part of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, wooden-cuts were 
of little use but to embeliish half-penny 
ballads and school-books. 

It was reserved for Mr. Bewiek to 
revive and restore this nearly forgotten 
art, from the neglected state in whieh 
it had been so long suffered to continue. 
His particular turn of mind led him to 
observe and to delineate the form and 
manners of the Animal creation; and 
he soon found that the yielding consist- 
ence of wood is better fitted to express 
the ease, freedom, aid spirit, which 
ought to characterise portraits of ani- 
mated beings, than the stubborn sur- 

face 











face of a metallic substance. He accord- 
ingly engraved wooden blocks of all the 
domestic and most of the wild British 
Quadrupeds, and neglected no oppor- 
tunity of drawing such foreign animals 
as were exhibited in the itinerant col- 
lections which visited Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. These universally shew the hand 
of a master. There is in them a bold- 
ness of design, a correctness of outline, 
ap exactness of attitude, and‘a discri- 
mination of general character, convey- 
ing, at the first glance, a just and lively 
idea of each different animal. But Mr. 
Bewick’s merits as an artist extend far 
beyond ‘the simple delineation of the 
animal. The landscapes, which he 
sometimes introduces as a back ground 
and relief to his principal figures, as 
well as the greater part of bis numerous 
vignettes, have asimilar excellence; and 
though the parts of which they consist 
are extremely minute, there is in them 
a truth and nature which admits of the 
strictest examination, and will be ad- 
mired in proportion as they are more 
attentively observed and better under- 
stood. 

The History of Quadrupeds, when 
completed, called forth the approbation 
and encouragement of the publick; 
which have been shewn in the sale of six 
large impressions. Thus deservedly en- 
couraged, Mr. B. was induced to try 
whether the peculiar softness of wood- 
engraving might not be applied with 
success in delineating the Feathered 
Tribes, and in his British Birds, the 
wood-cuts are found more peculiarly 
beautiful, expressing all the natural soft- 
ness of Fur, Feather, and Foliage. The 
accuracy of Mr. B.’s drawings, and the 
life and spirit which he imparts to his 
Figures, are of unrivalled excellence. 

The elegant editions of the Poems 
of Goldsmith and Parnell, and Somer- 
vile’s Chase, with embellishments by 
Bewick, form, as it has been said by a 
warm admirer of his,—‘‘ the most ex- 
traordinary effort of the art of engrav- 
ing upon wood that ever was produced 
in any age, or any country.” 

Mr.B. is at present engaged in en- 

aving cuts for a new work, ‘* The 

bles of. sop and others;” the work 
is far advanced,and will make its appear- 
ance next summer, and from the spe- 
cimens which the writer of this has seen, 
will add greatly to Mr. B.’s well-earned 
reputation; the designs for a work of 
this description giving full scope to his 
feuitful imagination. 

In respect to the labours of this in- 
gemious man, we may adopt air old 
wusonkish rhyme to mark his fondness’ 
for Lis profession : 
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Ubi amatur 

Non lJaboratur, 

At si Jaboratur 

Labor amatar. 
Were Mr. B. not in love with his own 
art, he would never have so eminently 
excelled in it. 

The present state of Mr. B.’s health 
gives his friends the greatest hope that 
he may yet be induced to complete his 
work by the addition of the Natural 
History of Fishes. 

Emerson CHarnuey, Newcastle.” 
ee 

Mr. Urnan, Sept. 80. 
Lhe Correspondent, p. 123, is 

pleased to say, that my former 
assertion “that the Registry Bull 
would effectually check Siaves bein 
smuggled, isvot entitled to the small- 
est attention until I prove, what is 
incumbent on me to prove, that 
smuggliug has in fact taken place.” 

1 could not have anticipated such a 
question, at least from any one who 
has considered this subject—for it is 
well kuown, that, although ail the 
nations of Europe having coacero in 
the West Indies, except two, have 
abolished the Slave Trade—yet it is 
as well known that one of those two, 
the Portuguese, still carry it on, aad 
chiefly in selling Slaves by smuggling 
them into the Colonies of the States 
who have resolved the Abolitioa— 
that the reason of the Colonial ob- 
jections to the Registry arises from 
their argument, that smuggling is 
necessary to their existence, and that 
some of the Plantations were aban- 
doued in consequence of the Abolition 
Laws.-—-If S$. D. D. would have a 
particular statement of the parties 
who are guilty of this nefarious prac- 
lice, in violation of the Laws of their 
Mother Country, he would lay the 
snare of prosecutivo under the cover 
of argument. 

Assuredly the Bill has been mis- 
represented, and therefore miscon- 
ceived, in more ways than as relates 
to smuggling. It was certainly mis- 
conceived at Barbadoes ; and the dis- 
order which that misconception among 
the Negroes produced,’is an alarm- 
ing argument since raised against if. 
Our Legislature could never meau 
that a Registry of Slaves should 
cause a geueral massacre of their mas- 
ters, whatever might be the feeliag 
of persons forced into a situation of 
oppression uuworthy of the English 
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Jurisdiction—the Registry Bill would, 
if rightly explained to them, tend to 
alliate their condition, render their 
ives and services more valuable and 
secore, aud prevent any more of their 
fellow-countrymen from similar cap- 
tivity ; and they would know that a 
return of themseives to Africa would 
now be of little avail towards their 
happiness, unless indeed they could 
secure a reception into the reformed 
Colony of Sierra Leone, where dis- 
tricts of land and civilization are pro- 
vided for them. 

I strongly suspect that the difficul- 
ties stated by S. D. D. of trouble and 
expence in Trinidad, to effect the Re- 
gistry, are stated at least to the full- 
est extent; but they are such as 
must subside io the frequent practice 
—almost every new measure is at 
first troublesome, and new and bet- 
ter modes are afterwards adopted. 

But I forbear further intrusion on 
your valuable columns, as I do not 
find that S.D.D. has claimed from 
me any otherreply. The grounds of 
my statement were collected from 
Mr. Stephen’s last work on the Re- 
gistry Bill. A. H. 

$$ 

Mr.Urzan, Trinily-square,Sept.\0. 

AM induced to hope, that the 

Gentleman who, in your last 
Number, reviewed my Sermon “ on 
the Established Liturgy of our Na- 
tional Church” with so much can- 
dour and indulgence, will kindly al- 
low me to make a short observa- 
tion upon one of his remarks; which, 
as it stands, leaves the Reader of the 
Critique to infer, that I have pre- 
sumed to chain those sudden emo- 
tions of the soul, which lift it to the 
throne of Grace in instant aspiration 
of pious prayer, down to the more 
deliberate order of previous compo- 
sition or restrictive form. 

The Reviewer says—‘* We cannot 
go with Mr. White to the length of 
asserting, that no prayer can be con- 
sidered efficacious or acceptable at 
the throne of Grace which is not of- 
fered with some regard to fourm, di- 
rect or indirect.” 

May I be permitted to quote that 
passage in the Sermon, which is the 
only one, I conceive, that could ia any 
degree have conveyed such a sug- 
gestion to your Correspondent’s 
mind;—bat which, 1 am much dis- 
posed to think, does not warrant -the 
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conclusion which he has drawn.—I 
must premise that 1 am speaking of 
Cougregational Prayer: pp. 33, 34. 

“It may perhaps be without offen- 
sive opposition asked, what is meant by 
the word form, on which the objection 
is grounded?—If we are to understand 
by it, a previous composition imposed 
upon the mind and heart, certainly, 
may with truth be observed that such 
a previous composition is nothing more 
than a due preparation of the powers of 
the understanding, and the feelings of 
the heart, for the solemn conformity of 
both to a duty, the importance of whieh 
requires that it should not be left to 
desultory conception or extemporary im- 
pulse.—It must be admitted that Prayer 
in all its properties should be uniform 
and equal. Now it is not too much to 
infer, that the person who is thus en- 
gaged in prayer, as the organ of the 
whole assembly of worshipers, may not 
be always alike collected in his thoughts, 
or in equal possession of his capabi- 
lities; and as Gop is always the same 
in essence, the same awful reverence 
ought always to be paid toHim. No- 
thing therefore ought to be left to the 
inequality of the human intellect, by 
which the slightest trespass upon this 
reverence may be committed; and so 
long as the possibility of such omission 
remains, it always will be better for us 
to be well prepared to come to Gop, as 
He ought to be approached, than to be 
thrown upon the chance of an oecasional 
irreverence or wilful presumption. is 
reasoning is not, perhaps, so applicable 
to private and ejaculatory prayer, as to 
Public Devotion—in the former, the 
communion between the soul and Gop 
may doubtless. be preserved by the sin- 
cere and spontaneous dictates of the 
supplicant’s beart ; yet even in this ap- 
plication of prayer, a regular arrange- 
ment of the petitions, and a due re- 
gard to the condition of the sinner, as 
it relates to the object of supplication, 
ought always to be previously contem- 
plated hy him. And ejaculatory prayer 
should never be permitted to issue from 
the lips, but in expressions consistent 
with the dignity of the Deity, and in 
conformity to the attribute whieh we 
so call upon Him to exercise in relief of 
our exigency.” 

I desire to apologize to you, Sir, 
for this intrusion; but I feel an anxic 
ely to escape from an inference, which, 
I assure the Gentleman who has done 
me so much honour by his notice, ig 
not more in opposition to bis scati- 
ments, than it is to those of, 

Yours, &. Henry G. Ware. 
Mr. 
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Mr. Ursan, Sept. 11. 
SEND you a Sketch of a Plan for 
improving the present situation of 

the Cottagers and labouring part of 
the community, by means of a Cen- 
tral Establishment for promoting do- 
mestic economy among the Poor of 
Great Britain; suggested from hav- 
ing attended some Botanical excur- 
sions the last two seasons.—I am your 
obedient servant, (Economicus. 





HAVING been all my lifetime en- 
gaged in different pursuits more 
or less connected with the rural 
affairs of this country, I have long 
observed with regret, that among the 
generality of the poorcr classes of so- 
ciety, there is a total want of appli- 
eation to the various advantages that 
are often presenting themselves ; for 
mauy opportunities offer for persons 
— by labour alone a decent 
ivelihood, by converting into useful 
materials many of the spontaneous 
productions of our hedges, road-sides, 
and other waste-lands; and it has long 
been in contemplation to publish my 
opinion on this subject; and probably 
at the present season of want amongst 
our peasantry, a developement of it 
may remder a service to the country. 

A considerable number of domes- 
tic articles in general use, and of 
great demand, are manufactured 
abroad and brought here, or are 
made from the material imported, at 
a considerable expence, which migit, 
by proper encouragement given to 
our poor, be substituted by other 
articles that are to be met with in 
plenty on our waste lands. 

The rushes used for candle-wicks 
are found growivg in great abund- 
ance in all our wet and boggy lands, 
and which would, if collected and 
properly preserved, afford labour for 
many months in the year. 

It is worthy -of remark, that the 
rush made use of for this purpose, 
although a noxious weed in the places 
where it naturally grows, is by dint 
of labour alone made worth 2s.6d. per 

und, and the demand for the article 
is very extensive. Of a similar plant 
to the above are made floor-mattiogs, 
hassocks, and baskets of different 
descriptions, also frails for pack- 
ing goods, great quantities of which 
are likewise imported from Hol- 
land. Rushes that are also in demand 
for ‘bottoming chairs are brought 
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from that country, whilst the banks 
of the River Thames and many other 
places afford this article in great 
abuodance, but owing to the people 
not being in the habit of collecting 
such, they are suffered to go to 
waste, whilst au inferior article when 
imported is sold for large sums ‘of 
money. It isa fact, that upwards of 
149,000 bundles of Dutch bull-rushes 
were, during the year (815, imported 
from Holland, for which the sum of 
Ten Thousand Pounds was paid in 
hard cash; whilst numbers of acres 
of those and a similar kind, equally 
as well adapted to all such purposes, 
are suffered to rot and go to waste, 
because our own people do not know 
their value. 

The above articles afford matting 
for floors, and for the purpose of 
door-mats. The manufacture of all 
these articles are capable of much 
improvement if persons were em- 
ployed in it who had encouragement 
to proceed in a proper and skilful 
manner. 

Many of our underwoods and 
shrubs that are growing on waste 
lands are capable of being converted 
inte sieves for cleansing and sifting 
corn, &c. and also for various other 
purposes for general use, but to 
which they are but seldom applied. 

Various articles met with in the 
same plenty are of most essential use 
to the dyer, but are seldom collected in 
consequence of the present difficulty 
of preserving them, but which could 
be overcome by properly applying 
the labour of the poor to such objects. 

A large number of vegetables are 
in demand for the use of the Drug- 
gist and Apothecary, and which from 
being collected in quantities near 
London by persons who make it their 
business, are become scarce, and if 
these were only pointed to the poor 
in the places where they grew in 
plenty, great benefit would accrue 
therefrom. It should be observed, 
that much requires to be done on 
this head ; for few of our herbs used 
for medicine are properly cured, 
—a reason probably why masy of 
them have been superseded by the 
use of foreign drugs of no more ef- 
ficacy, but only cured im a better 
method. 

These consist of leaves, woods, and 
roots, and at present afford .a liveli- 
hood to numbers of poor poran 

“the 
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the neighbourhood of large towns, 
but are by no means properly col- 
lected, neither is so much made of 
their great qualities as would be un- 
der proper management. 

Extracts, and powders, of a num- 
ber of these things are made; and I 
have the first authority for stating, 
that, if these things were better at- 
tended to, there would not only be 
a greater sale for them, but that they 
would be used in preference to many 
other things of foreign growth. 

It may not be improper to notice, 
that there has never yet been in this 
country a proper Elaboratory estab- 
lished, where things of this nature, 
and for other purposes of art, might 
be prepared in the best manner, and 
where experiments could be made to 
ascertain the qualities of others that 
may be supposed to be useful. 

The above are ouly a few hints col- 
lected from considering those articles 
which are styled medicinal ; but the 
extent of improvement that may be 
made in this and others is great be- 
yond calculation. : 

Various are the plants which af- 
ford us different species of Hemp, and 
texture similar to flax. Bean-stalks, 
hop-binds, and nettles, are known to 
produce this useful article in great 
quantities ; and although in the time 
of war, when labour is dear, it would 
prebably not be of so much advan- 
tage to a Stale to manufacture those 
articles, yet in times like the present, 
when labour for the employment of 
the people is wanting, they cannot 
be better or more advantageously 
employed. A valuable source of la- 
bour for the poor would be the 
teaching them to collect, at the pro- 
per seasons, seeds of different plants 
that are growing on commons and 
other waste lands. It has long been 
a desideratum in our agriculture 
to have at our command seeds of 
all our best indigenous grasses, for 
Jaying down land to meadow and pas- 
ture; these are found to be difficult 
of cultivation; but on the South 
Downs, and on almost all other com- 
mon and waste lands, in the autumn, 
are to be collected seeds of several 
plants which would tend to benefit 
our pastures, and which would also 
be in considerable demand for a fo- 
reign market, — circumstances well 
kvown to the writer of this paper, 
aad the want of a system of this kind 
he has long regretted. 
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It is not the least misfortune at- 
tending our cottagers, that they are 
uoskilled in the art of gardening, in- 
asmuch as we seldom observe the eot- 
tage-garden appear in such a way as 
to make it conducive to the full ex- 
tent of the advantage that could be 
made. A smail eoncise work, print- 
ed and circulated among this clas 
of people, detailing the articles most 
profitable according to the quantity 
of ground each has, and the season 
for sowing cach kind of vegetable, 
so as to procure a regular system of 
rotation in the crops, would render a 
great benefit to these people. It may 
be observed that 5s. laid out judicious- 
ly in garden-seeds under such an ar- 
rangement, would be a bonus to the 
cottager of at least three pounds 
during the season; when probably at 
tape his garden does not afford 

im one third that sum, 

The article Bees are very profitable 
to the cottager, but these also re- 
quire management: few are the places 
in this country where bees could not 
be cultivated to great advantage. 

Fruit in cottage-gardens, particu- 
larly apples, should be encouraged; 
but this department, of all others, re- 
quires a management thatis not ge- 
nerally understood. The apple-tree 
here has been long neglected, and in 
fact its culture is spoilt; time and 
attention to this object may, however, 
bring this about again. 

it is a circumstance worthy of 
notice, that 622 plants of the British 
Flora are known to possess properties 
which are more or less useful to the 
publick ; and few of these but are 
found plentifully on waste land, but 
which are not made ase of, only be- 
cause the people are not generally 
acquainted therewith. 

1 have been many years employed 
in endeavouring, by demonstration, 
to impress the people of this country 
with an idea of the utility of attend- 
ing to these circumstances; but have 
discovered that authing short of ac- 
tual experiment made by example on 
the spot will be considered as suffi- 
cient proof of its utility. The ad- 
vantages of the knowledge displayed 
by the chemical experiments of Davy 
aud Brand would never have made 
the useful impression they have dune, 
but for their more happy way of 
working out the proofs of their 
theory by experiments; and 1 am led 
to believe a similar mode is neces- 
sary 
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sary to the same purpose in the plan 
now under consideration; and there- 
fore I most urgently recommend that 
an Institution be formed for this pur- 
pose. 

A building may be established where 
an expert workman in each of the 
branches of labour may be employ- 
ed, and each man have ender his 
tuition one, two, or more active, in- 
telligent youths who shall Jearn, by 
working each at the regular depart- 
ments, the several arts in detail, and 
also the preparing, cultivating and pre- 
serving the materials; the collecting, 
drying, and preparing indigenous vege- 
table drugs for the use of medicine 
and dying ; the making extracts and 
other officinal preparations; and be 
generally informed as to the uses, 
nature, and mode of collecting seeds 
for sale of all our useful grasses, 
vetches, &c. that are found on the 
waste; and when each has gone 
through his different degrees of learn- 
ing, he may be encouraged to go 
into the country, and settle in such 
place as may be found best, and there 
reap the benefit of employing the 
poor in those useful arts, and teach- 
ing others in his turn. This will be 
found an Institution which will pos- 
sess the advantage of giving useful 
and healthy employment to both 
young and old persons of both sexes, 
and keeping from wretchedness and 
misery, when better employment does 
not fall out, a great number of our 
poor class of labourers aud their fa- 
inilies. 

The expences of an Institution of 
this kind would ultimately pay for its 
establishment, as the teachers would 
of course earn nearly the wages that 
it would be necessary to give them, 
and the pupils need not be paid ex- 
travaganily, but an inducement 
should be thus made to promote their 
diligence. 1 suppose that in twelve 
months, ora little more, each would 
become qualified for the purpose of 
going out on his own footing, but 
whose labours, in part, should be- 
come the property of the Institution. 
If therefore, twelve young men are 
thus educated, I will suppose that 
six shall be ready for going out the 
second year; hence at Lady-day, the 
youths that pass their examination 
and are best qualified, shall then de- 
part, and an encouragement be given 
them by the joan of a sum not ex- 


ceeding ; that the same nuin- 
ber shall also go out at Michaelmas, 
and asum also be allowed, on loan; the 
money thus borrowed to be repaid by 
such instalments as the Committee 
shall think most convenient for the 
benefit of the pupil and the general 
concern, The grand emporium for 
the sale of the articles, to be at the 
principal Institution, where regular 
Meetings of the proprietors can be 
formed atall times, and proper officers 
for inspecting, regulating, and audit- 
ing all accounts may attend, and to 
which place all communications re- 
lative to improvements, and other 
matters, which the publick shall be 
invited to send, may be received. 
And above all, I recommend a strict 
union between the Establishment and 
the Society of Arts, as all the facts 
laid before that useful body might 
immediately be put under a course of 
experiments, and theirresults proved; 
a circumstance that must be allowed 
to be a desirable object with all who 
have paid attention to the exertions 

of that justly-celebrated Institution, 
And by thus exciting the public 
interest, a market would be esta- 
blished for the different articles men~ 
tioned above, and the labour of the 
poor ultimately made use of to the 

best advantage possible. 
ie 

Mr. Ursan, Sept, 12. 
"a0 Spots lately noticed upon 
the Sun’s Disk having disap 
peared, seems to afford a proof, or 
at least a strong presumption, that 
they were not cither mountains or 
valleys upon the opaque suriace of 
the Sun, but the cff-ct of passing 
Stars casting their shadows, as we dis- 
cover atevery eclipse. Had they been 
excrescences from the surface large 
enough to produce’ Spots, it is not 
likely that they should have so soon 
and entirely disappeared. There can be 
little doubt that we are very limited 
in what we are able to discover of 
the Planetary System ; and therefore 
we may fairly conclude, that the 
Newtonian System, though complete 
as to us, is but a part of the exhaust- 
less phenomena of Nature ; and if so, 
we may rest satisfied that there are 
many Stars yet undiscovered by us, 
whose revolutions must pass the Sun, 
in their immensely orbicular progress, 
which would cast their shadow apon 
his Disk, aud be seea by the babit- 
able 
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able planets, of which the Earth 
is one: but perhaps these are the 
same shadows which have been here- 
tofore observed, which strengthens 
this mode of deduction, and guides 
us to the adoption of the principle 
that they prove the necessity of fur- 
ther aud deeper researches, by which 
the cause of these appearances may 
be traced to new Planets or Fixed 
Stars, to new elements, and to en- 
creasing phenomena, which enlarge 
the human mind, and teach him to 
reverence the Divibe Source of all 
things! A. H. 

—  ———— 
Orchard-street, 
Aug. 24. 

N the Gent. Mag. for Dec. 1785, 

p- 927, is a Letter conceraing the 
family of Cromwell’s niece, Robina 
Sewster, who married Lockhart, one 
of his Generals, and Ambassador to 
Louis XIV. both from Cromwell and 
King Charles the Second. This Let- 
ter mentions that portraits of Crom- 
well, Lockhart, and Mr. Sewster, 
were then in the possession of Mr. 
Gosling, of Wistow, near Ramsey, 
ia Huntingdonshire, whose Grand- 
father married a Sewster. As I am 


Mr. Ursan, 


reparing for the Press a work to 
be entitled ** The Lockhart Papers,” 
(see Obituary, p- 185), containing 


very —— details of political 
affairs aod public men from 1702 to 
1728, | am desirous of procuring all 
possible information relative to the 
family of the Author, and especially 
to the Ambassador, of whose private 
Life so little is known. 

if this Letter should meet the eye 
of Mr. Gosling of Wistow, or his de- 
scendants, I shall be thankful for a 
line expressive of permission to make 
known to them my wisbes upon the 
subject; aod should that family no 
longer dwell at Wistow, I shall be 
obliged to any Gentleman who will 
favour me with particulars concerning 
them, and their actual place of abode. 

As it may happen that among your 
numerous Correspondents, sonie may 
possess papers, letters, and notices, 
relative to the Lockhart family, I 
shall be much obliged by a commu- 
nication of them. 

Not doubting but that Mr. Urban’s 
acknowledged liberality, love of lile- 
rature, and esteem for departed men 
of emivsence, will induce him to 
give me any aseistaace in his power, 
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I will not troub'e him with a studied 

apology for this application, nor in- 

trude any longer upon his attentioa 

than to assure him of my periect con- 

sideration. Antu. AUFRERE. 
—a———— 

Mr. Urnsan, Aug. 12. 

‘> Arws of Dalton (Part 1. p. 

587) are, a Lion rampant gar- 
dant, and should have been so de- 
scribed, as without that word the 
attitude is not explained, I know 
nothing of the Pedigree of the Fa- 
mily; but the Pick-Axes, about 
which your Correspondent inquires, 
are probabiy the bearing of Pigott. 

I wish | could give your respecta- 
ble Correspoadent (p. 23) any satis- 
factory information about Sir Charles 
Hedges: all that I have to say about 
him consists of the two following 
particulars ; and, if they be the means 
of procuring better intelligence, my 
purpose will be auswered. Sir Charles 
had a daughter Anue, married to Sir 
Edward Smyth, Bart. of Hill Hall, ia 
the Parish of Theydon Mount, in Es- 
sex, by whom she was the mother of the 
three succeeding Baronets, and grand- 
mother of Sir William, the present: 
whether Sir Charles had any other 
issue | am not informed. The pre- 
sent Lord Zouche is grandson aad 
heir male of Katharine Tate, Wife 
of Charles Hedges, Esq.; but whether 
he were related to Sir Charles | know 
not. J. B. 

*.* Auother Correspondent ob- 
serves, “ The Daughter of Charles 
Hedges, Esq. was Mother of the pre- 
sent Sir Cecil Bishopp, Lord Zouche.” 

— 

Mr. Urnpan, Aug. 12. 
AM a critic in water. Lon- 
don is very well supplied, with 

very bad water. The best I know is 
at the Postern, Tower Hill; and I 
have gone from Oxford Road, with 
a mug in my pocket, to get a drink. 
In my youthful days, running “ out 
of bounds’ from the Charter-house, 
the Fields vear the Foundling Hos- 
pital were a favourite promenade of 
wine; and | frequently used to re- 
fresh myself with an iron-ladle-full 
of excellent water, at a spring or con- 
duit in Lamb’s Conduit-street. I 
went a few days since to trace out, 
if possible, the sceues “ where once 
my careless childhvod strayed,” aod 
found them covered with brick and 
mortar. I went next to my favourite 

spring, 
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spring, which is now converted into 
a cold bath, and made private pro- 
perty—and not one drop of the ele- 
ment left for a thirsty traveller—nay, 
more, the marble tablet, fixed to the 
front of a house in, I think, Ormond- 
street, or near it, removed. Can any 
of your Correspondents inform me 
whence the Committee of City Lands 
obtained the power of depriving the 
Publick of the inestimable blessing of 
Lamb's kind bequest ? 
Yours, &c. A Warer Daeinker. 
—— 
Me. Urnsan, Aug. 29. * 
HE specimen of the writing of 
Junius laid before the publick 
bears a strong resemblance to the 
Italian hand, much used on the Con- 
tinent. How far this idea may favour 
the pretensions of De Lolme, I leave 
for your better judgment. 

An intimate friend of the late Lord 
Rochford was inviled to spend an 
evening with his om | at his house 
in town; on his arrival at the ap- 
pointed time, he was informed his 
Lordship had been called from home 
oo particular business. On his re- 
turn, which was at a late hour, he 
apologized to his friend, stating, it 
was an affair of the utmost import- 
ance that occasioned his absence; 
adding, that he would hear no more 
of Junius; and from that period no 
more of those Letters were published. 

The Gentleman lived sume years 
ago at St.Osyth, and lately at Witham, 
in Essex. T. B. 

—— 
Mr. Unzan, Aug. 16. 

S I have been accustomed to 

recreate wyself with an annual 
journey, I passed, this summer, into 
a distant counly, and had the satis- 
faction to receive, as well as com- 
municate, some hints upon import- 
ant subjects. Every man’s studies 
have some peculiar advantages, and 
mine generally direct me to the most 
Jearned than in the parish. My re- 
verence for Antiquity always sends me 
out to the churches of the district 
which I visit; and I assure you, that 
1 always find my knowledge enlarged, 
my heart affected, and my principles 
confirmed, in this delightful medita- 
tion. Whilst 1 was observing the 
arms which inwreathed ao urn before 
the Reformation, the Clergyman of 
the parish happened to pass by, and, 
seeing me and the object of my care, 


began a conversation upon the struc- 
ture of his church, and the variety 
of its monuments, some venerable, 
some curious, and some elegant. He 
also informed me, to use his own 
words, that he had entered into the 
labours of others, for that almost all 
the spiritual and temporal wants of, 
his parishioners were supplied by the 
judicious liberality of his predecessors, 
and the powerful co-operation of the 
laity: so that, upon his arrival, last 
oe he found he had little to do, 
ut to keep the different institutions 
in their original purity. A Catecheti- 
cal lecture—a school upon the Ma- 
dras system—a benefit society, male 
and female, with an honorary suab- 
scription,—a saving bank, suggested 
by the late Sir Frederick Edeu’s ob- 
servalions,—and a dispensary. 

Could I, said the Reverend narra- 
tor, augment such a stock of com- 
fort to the souls and bodies of men? 
Yes, Sir, he rejoined, im this my first 
year, | have endeavoured it, by the 
distribution of Bibles and Prayer- 
books, Findivg both landlords and 
tenants retrenching their expences 
from the infelicity of the times, I 
have laid no further burthen upon 
them and myself, than the purchase of 
twelve Bibles and twelve Prayer- 
books, of such a print as may be 
used in middle-life; and have had the 
satisfaction of seeing them deposited 
in the Vestry, from the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. It 
is a provision for six boys and girls, 
selected by a Committee, in reward 
of merit. Every month, a boy or 
girl is presented (after the Second 
Lesson of the Evening Service) bya 
father, mother, or guardian, previous 
to apprenticeship, or other establish- 
neat, for examination in the Church 
Catechism, with Lewis’s Exposition, 
which latter is not to be repeated by 
heart, but held open, to recur to it 
as occasion requires, to prevent that 
confident air, which public recitation 
is apt to produce among the inex- 
perienced. Thus, said the Vicar, twelve 
young persons, the future founders 
of families, are supplied with Bibles 
and Prayer-books; and I hope to live 
to see that vuimber greatly increased, 
in more favourable times. 

Cedunt arma toga. Blazonry has 
yielded to an ecclesiastical lecture. 
I intend, however, to send you a de- 
scriplion of the sterfcd urn. MILEs. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


35. Mr. Surtees’s History of Durham. 
Vol. I. (Continued from p. 140.) 
N a most careful examination of 
this valuable Work, we find in 
almost every page motives for con- 
firming our report of the laudable 
exertions of the Author. Its merits 
are of the highest order. 

Mr. Surtees has evidently taken no 
smal) pains to condense his ample 
stores of information into as few 
words as possible; and, in the me- 
chanical arrangemeri of the letter- 

ress, has avoided all unnecessary 

lank spaces; a practice worthy of 
imitation, not only in works of this 
nature, but by Anthors of every de- 
scription. 

The General History of the —— 
is amply and satistactorily detail- 
ed whilst recording the lives and 
actions of its eminent Prelates, which 
are arranged under the following 
heads: 1. Of the early State of the 
Province of Durham, the Foundation 
of the See of Lindisfarne, and the 
Succession of Prelates to the Period 
of the Norman Conquest.—2. Of the 
Establishment of the Palatinate Fran- 
chise, and the Succession of Prelates 
from the Norman Conquest till the 
Resumption of the Royalties under 
Henry VIII. and the Deprivation and 
Death of Cuthbert Tunstall.—3. The 
General History, and Succession of 
Prelates from the Reformation to the 
present time. 

We shall extract, as specimens from 
this portion of the Work, the me- 
moirs of two Bishops, both of whom 
were fated to live in tempestuous 
times ; the effects of which, so far as 
they operated on the See of Durham, 
are most ably delineated in the fol- 
lowing pages: 

** Bishop Tunstall is generally said to 
have been the illegitimate son of Sir 
Richard Tunstall, K.G. of Thurland Cas- 
tle in Lancashire. He was rather per- 
haps the son cf Thos. Tunstall, brother 
and heir of Sir Richard, and was conse- 
quently brother of Sir Brian Tunstall, 
who fell at Floddon. Tunstall was ad- 
mitted a Student of Baliol College in 
Oxford in 1491, but the plague breaking 
out there, he removed to King’s Hall in 
Cambridge, and afterwards prosecuted 
Gent. Maa. September, 1816, 


his studies in the University of Padua, 
where he took the degree of Doctor in 
Laws. On bis return to England, about 
1508, he was presented to the Rectory 
of Stanhope, in the County of Durham 
(which he resigned in 1520), being yet 
only Sub-Deacon. In 1514 he was or- 
dained Priest, and made Chancellor of 
the Church of Canterbury ; Archdeacon 
of Chester 1515, and Rector of Harrow 
on the Hill 1516. The same year he 
was made Master of the Rolls (an office 
then chiefly supplied by Churchmen), 
and was joined with Sir Thomas More 
in an Embassy to the Emperor Charles 
V. at Brussels. He there gained the 
acquaintance and friendship of Erasmus, 
and lodged with him under the same 
roof. On his return in 1519 he was 
made Dean of Sarum, and in the same 
year went again abroad, on an Embassy 
to the Diet of the Empire at Worms, 
In 1522 his services were rewarded with 
the Bishopric of London, and he was 
soon after made Keeper of the Great 
Seal. In 1525 he was sent with Sir 
Richard Wingfield into Spain, to solicit 
the release of Francis King of France, 
captured at Pavia, In 1527 he accom- 
panied Wolsey on his magnificent em- 
bassy to France, and in 1529 was again 
one of the Embassadors from England at 
the conclusion of the Treaty of Cambray. 
In 1529 Bishop Tunstall was translated 
from the See of London to that of Dur- 
ham, and received restitution of the 
temporalties on the 25th of March fol- 
lowing.—Descended from a line of war- 
riors, Tunstall seems to have inherited 
little of the hot and haughty spirit of 
his ancestors. His disposition, natu- 
rally mild and ingenuous, had been still 
further softened by an early attachment 
to the pursuits of literature; and he 

lived amidst the intrigues of a stormy 
Court, a singular exception to the fac- 
tious violence of the age, respected even 
by his adversaries, and without a private 

or personal enemy. Half disposed to 

admit the arguments of the Reformers, 

and not denying the abuses of the 

Church of Rome, yet afraid of the conse- 

quences of innovation, and repressed by 

the weight of antient and received au- 

thority, Tunstall seems to have long 

hovered in opinion betwixt the Reformers 

and their opponents ; and it is nut won- 
derful if, at a period when the minds of 

the best and wisest men were per- 

plexed and divided, he sometimes be- 
trayed a degree of weakness and irreso- 

Juiion, 











lution, which forms almost the only 
shade in his character. Yet if Tunstall 
wanted the firmness and constancy of a 
martyr, he possessed qualities scarcely 
less rare or valuable. With mild and 
scholar-like scepticism, he refused to per- 
secute others for opinions on which be 
had bimself felt doubt and indecision ; 
and during the heat of the Marian per- 
secution not a single victim bled within 
the limits of the Church of Durham *. 
It exceeds the limits of these pages to 
trace even an outline of the momentous 
train of events which crowded the reign 
of Henry, and by which, amidst the 
agency ef human vice and passion, Di- 
vine Providence was gradually laying the 
firm foundation of that purer Church 
which has stood the palladium of sound 
doctrine, and the bulwark of religious 
liberty. In 1534 the King openly at- 
tacked the power of Rome, forbad the 
introduction of Papal Bulls, Licenses, 
and Dispensations, and, in defiance of 
the Pontiff, assumed the title of Supreme 
Head of the English Church. Of the 
whole Bench of Bishops, Fisher, of Ro- 
chester, who united to the most blame- 
less life the firmest attachment to the 
tenets of the religion in which he had 
been educated, stood alone in fearless 
opposition, and soon after sealed his 
faith with his blood. Tunstall hesi- 
tated, argued, and submitted; and soon 
after publicly defended the King’s su- 
premacy from the pulpit. In 1535 he 
acted as one of the Commissioners for 
valuing all Ecclesiastical benefices, and 
Settling the first fruits and tenths on 
the Crown. Feeling that his subjects 
either did not or durst not resent his 
attacks on the Papal authority, Henry 
proceeded to bolder measures, After 
the destruction of the Observant Friars, 
the precedent once established for the 
King’s interference in the internal dis- 
cipline of the Monasteries, was rapidly 
followed up by an Act empowering the 
King to visit, by his Commissioners, all 
the Religious houses within his realm, 





* «* Tunstall’s conduct as to the di- 
vorce of Catharine of Arragon is vari- 
ously represented by different Authors ; 
see Pits, Burnet, &c. It seems most 
probable that he was led against his 
better mind to acknowledge the legality 
of the transaction, and even to prostitute 
his pen in its defence, and that he after- 
wards bitterly lamented bis share in the 
transaction. He was certainly one of 
the Messengers from the King who 
waited on Catharine at Bugden, and in 
vain persuaded the unhappy Princess to 
relinquish her royal title, and acknow- 
ledge the justice of her sentence,” 
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and to reform all errors and abuses. The 
Commissioners did their work according 
to the spirit of their instructions, with 
a view to ruin rather than reformation. 
A black and exaggerated catalogue of 
the most scandalous offences was exhi- 
bited to the people as the result of the 
inquiry, and by one sweeping Act 376 
Religious houses of all Orders (all such as 
possessed a Jess annual income than 
200/.) were utterly dissolved, and their 
landed revenues, plate, jewels, and uni- 
versal possessions, vested in the Crown, 
The Cathedral Church of Durham re- 
mained inviolate, nor was the Palatine 
franchise as yet infringed; but the old 
religion remained deeply seated in the 
breasts of the Northern people, and the 
monastics of both sexes, expelled from 
their habitations, and seeking food and 
shelter through the country, were ob- 
jects well calculated to excite the popu- 
lar indignation. In the autumn of 1536 
a general insurrection broke out in Lan- 
eashire, Cumberland, Westmoreland, 
Durham, Richmondshire, and Craven, 
under the conduct of Robert Aske, a 
gentleman of antient family and large 
estate in Yorkshire. The rebels were 
joined by Lord Scrvop of Bolton, Lord 
Latimer, Sir George Lumley, Sir 
Thomas Percy, and Sir Jobn Bulmer. 
After reinstating the Monks of Hexham 
and other dissolved houses, the chief 
power of the rebels marched Soutbward, 
preceded by some of the wandering 
Priests with crosses, and displaying on 
their banners the crucifix, the five 
wounds of the Saviour, and the chalice. 
They styled their enterprize the Pil- 
grimage of Grace, and professed its 
object to be the preservation of the 
King’s person, the purifying of the nobi- 
lity, and expulsing all villain blood and 
evil counsellors, the restitution of the 
Church, and the suppression of heretics 
and their opinions. After reducing York 
and Hull, and being baffled before Scar- 
borough by Sir Ralph Eure, who de- 
fended the castle for twenty days with 
only bis own household servants, the 
main body of the insurgents were dis- 
persed at Doncaster, by the policy of 
the Duke of Norfolk, who offered the 
King’s free pardon to all who would im- 
mediately disband and return home. But 
the flame was repressed, not extinguish- 
ed; ‘ the Clergy of the North in general 
wholly opposing the King’s reformation, 
kept the rebellion still on foot, though 
outwardly smothered for a while.’ And 
to this powerful influence was added 
another very prevalent motive, a distrust 
of the King’s intentions, and a dread of 
severe punishment for the late transac- 
tions. In the following year several e 
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the leaders or partizans of the former 
insurrection broke out into partial and 
ill combined acts of rebellion, which 
terminated in the severe punishment of 
the principal offenders, and the complete 
establishment of the King’s authority. 
The people of the Bishoprick had been 
deeply engaged jn the late unhallowed 
pilgrimage; there was, perhaps, no 
place where the superstitions of the an- 
tient Church bad shed a deeper gloom, 
or where the first pale and struggling 
ray of the Reformation broke with more 
unwelcome lustre. The extraordinary 
powers which surrounded the Palatine 
throne of Durham might, under a Pre- 
late of a different character from the 
mild and«moderate Tunstall, be exerted 
with dangerous efficacy in support of 
the popular feeling ; and Henry, fearless 
of opposition, and uachecked even by 
remonstrance, proceeded at one blow 
to sweep away the antient honours and 
peculiar privileges which a succession 
of Monarchs, during six centuries, had 
lavished on the See of Durham, By the 
Act 27 Henry VIII. the Bishop was by 
the first clause deprived of the privilege 
of pardoning treason, murder, man- 
slaughter, felony, or reversing outlaw- 
ries within the Palatinate, 2. The ap- 
pointment of the Justices of the Peace 
and of Assize was taken from the Bishop, 
and vested in the Crown, 3—4, All 
writs were directed to run in the name 
of the King; and the antient form of in- 
dictment, ‘ Contra pacem Episcopi,’ 
was altered to the usual one of ‘ Against 
the King’s Peace.” 5. The Crown was 
to receive all fines and forfeitures of 
Bailiffs, Stewards, or Officers of Fran- 
chises, within the Bishoprick, for non- 
execution or insufficient returns of writs 
and processes, The 9th, 10th, and I1ith 
clauses relate to the privileges of the 
King’s Purveyors. 12, 14, 15, All She- 
riffs, Bailiffs, and other Officers, were 
rendered amenable to the general Laws 
of the realm. And the 16th and 17th 
clauses give authority to the King’s 
Justices within the franchise. The 
Bishop had the complimentary right re- 
served to him of attesting all processes 
within the franchise, and it was directed 
that the Bishop and his Temporal Chan- 
cellor should be always, ipse facto, two 
of the Justices of the Peace. Bishop 
Tunstall bowed to the storm in silence, 
and preserved, during the remainder of 
Henry’s reign, a considerable degree of 
personal favour and influence. The dis- 
solution of the greater Abbeys, which 
still stood inviolate, followed soon after 
the resumption of the Palatine franchise : 
‘ betwixt threats, gifts, persuasions, pro« 
mises, and whatever might render man 
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obnoxious,’ surrenders were extorted 
from the greater part of the Monaste- 
ries, the few who resisted were proceeded 
against by forfeiture, and Parliament 
completed the work by vesting the whole 
of the Abbey lands in the King and his 
successors, where, however, they did not 
long remain, but were, before the end of 
the century, dissipated in various chan- 
nels by grant, lease, or exchange, and 
absorbed in the general mass of lay pro- 
perty. In 1545 the last sweepings of 
the religious lands, the chantries, free 
chapels, hospitals, and guilds, were 
settled on the Crown; and had not 
Henry's death followed soon after, it is 
probable that scarce any species of 
Church property would have remained 
inviolate. In 1537 Tunstall undertook, by 
the King’s order, to answer the Divines 
who were sent from the ProtestantPrinces 
of Germany to press a further reforma- 
tion; and in 1541 he appears, in con- 
junction with Heath, Bishop of Roches- 
ter, as the Editor of a new English ver- 
sion of the Scriptures. In 1542 Tunstall 
was actively employed in the Border 
service, and repaired and garrisoned the 
Castle of Norham. On the accession 
of Edward VI, the Reformers completely 
gained the ascendant, Not entirely hos- 
tile to their principles, yet dreading the 
consequences of innovation, Tunstall 
clung to the ruins of the antient Church, 
and, with a mild and measured opposi- 
tion, constantly voted against the pro- 
gressive changes proposed by the Pro- 
testant party ; but his efforts were con- 
fined to the legitimate exercise of his 
Parliamentary privilege, and when once 
these propositions had been carried into 
a Law, he conceived himself justified in 
bowing to an authority which he could 
not controul, and submitted, with scru- 
pulous exactness, to all the injunctions 
of the Legislature. His cautious, yet 
open conduct, seems for some time to 
have saved bim from ruin: he had been 
dismissed from the Council Board in 
1548, but suffered no other molestation 
during the first years of the new reign. 
In 1550 the daring and profligate Dud- 
ley, Duke of Northumberland, rose to 
absolute power on the ruins of his milder 
rival the Protector, Somerset. The as- 
cendancy of the Reformed interest bad 
only turned the eourse of church plunder 
into new channels, and the ample landed 
endowment of the See of Durham, which 
seemed a eonvenient support for the new 
title of Northumberland, was probably 
the real reason which impelled the Duke 
to basten the ruin of the mild and unof- 
fending Tunstall. In May 1551, the 
Bishop was suddenly seized, examined 
before the Council, and committed to 
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ward on a dark and ill defined accusa- 
tien of misprision of treason, committed 
by corresponding with Ninian Menvill, 
a gentleman of the Bishoprick, who was 
afterwards, under Queen Mary, outlawed 
and attainted for participating in Nor- 
thumberland’s own treasous, After the 
Bishop had suffered half a year’s re- 
straint, a letter, which had been before 
mislaid, was said to have been found in 
a casket of the Duke of Somerset. The 
Bishop readily owned his hand-writing, 
and on the 2ath a Bill passed the House 
of Lords for his attainder, with the op- 
position only of the virtuous Cranmer. 
The Commons, however, with a some- 
what unusual degree of spirit, refused to 
pass the Bill without seeing the accusers 
face to face. With this request Nor- 
thumberland found it imprudent er im- 
possible to comply ; and, abandoning 
his plan of Parliamentary attainder, pro- 
cured a Commission, directed to seven 
of his own creatures, before whom the 
Bishop was summoned, tried, and de- 
prived, and immediately sent to the 
Tower. The subsequent proceedings of 
the prevailing party shew that the per- 
sonal ruin or punishment of Tunstall was 
not ajl that was aimed at. Tunstall’s 
deprivation was pronounced on the 14th 
of August 1552, and on the 2ist of 
March following a Bill was read for 
“the suppressing of the Bishoprick of 
Durham,’ and ‘ for the better preaching 
of God’s Holy Word in those parts which, 
for lack of good preaching and learning, 
were grown wild and barbarous.’ It 
was proposed that two Bishopricks should 
be endowed in that Diocese, the one at 
Durham, with a revenue of 2000 marks, 
and the other at Newcastle, with a re- 
venue of 1000 marks, together with the 
establishment at the latter place of a 
Cathedral Church, with a Dean and 
Chapter. Meanwhile the Duke of Nor- 
thumberland was rapidly maturing his 
plans for secularising the whole tempo- 
ralties of the Bishoprick, ‘ with some 
mean provision for the Ministers.’ The 
ill-fated marriage of Lord Guildford 
Dudley and Lady Jane Grey was cele- 
brated at Durham House, of which he 
had already taken possession, ou May 
21, 1553; -and by a Patent dated in the 
same month, Northumberland was ap- 
pointed Steward of all the remaining 
revenues of the Bishoprick. The death 
of the young King defeated these pro- 
jects, and the ambition of the House of 
Dudley split on the firm and ill-rewarded 
constancy with which the Nation adher- 
ed to the hereditary claims of the Prin- 
cess Mary. Amongst other consequeices 
of Mary’s accession, Tunstall was re- 
leased from the Tower, and the Bishop- 
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rick of Durham was restored by Act of 
Parliament, which declared all the pro- 
ceedings of the late reign, ipso facto, null 
and void, and the Bishop restored to 
such state and possessions as he held on 
the 13th of September 1552. In 1555 
the Queen granted to Tunstall and his 
successors, Patronage of the Prebends 
of the Cathedral, which was before 
vested inthe Crown There is no need 
to stain these pages with the bloody 
annals of the Marian persecution. Tun- 
stall’s name stands joined in commission 
with Bonner and Gardiner for the de- 
privation ef the married Bishops, and, 
possibly, in other ecclesiastical commis- 
sions; but he appears to have been, 
during the whole reign of Mary, almost 
constantly resident in his Bishoprick, 
where his influence was successfully ex- 
erted in screening the unhappy victims 
of persecution, and if he be blamed fora 
tacit consent to horrors which he pro- 
bably could not prevent, it has been al- 
ready stated, that at least his own ex- 
tended Diocese was not stained with the 
blood of one religious martyr. During 
the heat of the persecution, Russell, a 
Reformed Preacher, was brought before 
the Bishop at Auckland, charged with 
opinions which, if acknowledged, must 
have preved fatal to him, and which 
Tunstall knew he would not deny: 
* Hitherto,’ said the Bishop, ‘ we have 
had a good report among our neigh- 
bours ; | pray you bring not this man’s 
blood upon my head,’—and immediately 
dismissed him unexamined, On the ac- 
cession of Elizabeth hopes were earnestly 
entertained, founded un Tunstall’s known 
mildness and moderation, that he would 
not refuse taking the oath of supremacy. 
Without, however, expressing any hostile 
feeling either to the Queen or to the Re- 
furmers, he declined in his old age again 
changing his religious creed. ‘ On the 
20th of June the old Bishop of Durham 
came riding on horseback to London, 
with about threescore horse, and so to 
Southwark, unto one Dolman’s house, 
where he remained.’ On the 5th of 
July he refused the oath of supremacy, 
and was deprived on the 29th of Septem- 
ber, the last of the ejected Bishops. The 
short remainder of his days were spent 
under an easy restraint at Lambeth, 
under the roof of Parker, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, where he died on the 18th 
of November after his deprivation, and 
was honourably buried at the Arch- 
bishop’s charge, in the Chancel of Lam- 
beth Church : 

‘* Anglia Cuthbertum Tunstallum mesta 

requirit, 
Cujus summa domi laus erat atque 
foris, 
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Rhetor, Arithmeticus, Juris consultus et 
equi, 

Legatusque fuit ; denique Presu! erat. 
Annorum satur, et magnorum plenus 

honorum, 

Vertitur in cineres aureus iste senex. 

Vixit annos LXxxv. 
Obiit 18 Nov. mceccc.tx.” 

“ Joun Cosin was the eldest son of 
Giles Cosin, Citizen of Norwich (of the 
family of Cosin of Seven Burnhams, in 
the County of Norfolk), by Elizabeth, 
daughter of ——- Remington, of Castle 
Remington, in the same County. He 
was born at Norwich, on the 30th of 
November, 1595, and was educated at 
the free-school there till the age of four- 
teen. When he was thirteen years of 
age his father died, and left him several 
houses in Norwich, the whole of which 
he gave up to his mother, reserving only 
an annuity of 20/. for his maintenance 
at Cambridge, where he was matricu- 
lated of Caius College in 1610. He was 
successively Scholar and Fellow of his 
College, took the degree of A. B. .....+5 
B. BE. cecves , and proceeded D. D. in 
1626. In 1616 he had the offer ofa Chap- 
laincy, about the same time, from An- 
drews, Bishop of Ely, and Overall, Bishop 
of Lichfield, and, by his tutor’s advice, 
accepted the interest of the latter, who 
soon after appointed him his Chaplain 
and Librarian ; at the same time per- 
mitting him from time to time to visit 
Cambridge and perform his academical 
exercises. In 1619 he lost his excellent 
Patron, and, with him, his first hopes 
of advancement; but he soon after 
found a still more powerful, and equally 
generous, friend in Neile, Bishop of 
Durbam, who appuinted him one of his 
domestic chaplains. On the 4th of De- 
cember, 1624, he was instituted to the 
10th Prebend in the Cathedral Church 
of Durham, and on the 4th of September, 
in the same year, he was collated to the 
Archdeaconry of Cleveland. In 1626 he 
was collated to the Rectory of Brance- 
path; and soon after, Aug. 13, was mar- 
ried in the Parish Church of Crossgate, 
to Frances, daughter of Marmaduke 
Blakiston, of Newton Hall, Prebendary 
of Durham, and sometime Archdeacon 
of Cleveland. About this time Mr. 
Cosin, having frequent meetings with 
Laud, then Bishop of Bath and Wells, 
and other Divines who were distinguish- 
ed by a zeal which was, perbaps, more 
ardent than judicious for the ceremonies 
of the Church of England, became ex- 
ceedingly obnoxious to the Puritan 
party, whose strength and rancour were 
alike daily increasing. ‘ A Collection 
of Private Devotions,’ published in 1627, 
* met with their peculiar censure.’ In 
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1628 Mr. Cosin joined with the other 
Members of the Chapter in prosecuting 
Mr. Peter Smart, one of the Prebendaries, 
in the High Commission Court. About 
the same time he proceeded D. D. and 
on the &th of February, 1634, was elected 
Master of Peter-house, in the room of 
Dr. Matthew Wren, promoted to the 
See of Hereford. In 1640 he served the 
office of Vice-Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity, and on the 7th of Nevember in the 
same year he was installed Dean ef Pe- 
terborough ; but he enjoyed bis prefer- 
ment a very short time. On the 10th 
of the same month, Smart, whose day 
of vengeance had now arrived, presented 
a petition to the House of Commons, 
complaining in most aggravated terms 
of Cusin’s superstitious and Popish inno- 
vations in the Church of Durham, and 
of his own severe prosecution in the 
High Commission Court. On the 21st 
of the same month, Dr. Cosin was order- 
ed into the custody of the Serjeant at 
Arms, and a Committee was appointed 
to prepare charges against him. On the 
3d of December the prisoner was admit- 
ted to bail on his petition presented on 
the 28th of November, and gave security 
for his appearance, himself in 2000/. 
and his sureties in 1000/. each ; and on 
the 22d of January, 1640-1, he under- 
went, by vote of the whole House, the 
severe sentence of sequestration from all 
his ecclesiastical benefices, being the 
very first victim of Puritanical ven- 
geance who suffered by vote of the Com- 
mons. His persecutions did not end 
here: on the 13th of March, 21 articles 
of impeachment against Dr. Cosin were 
exhibited by the Commons at the bar of 
the House of Lords. Some of these were 
frivolous in an extreme degree, and the 
most weighty of them related only to the 
introduction of some ceremonies which 
were thought to resemble the Romish 
ritual too closely; and, after a hearing 
of five days, Cosin was dismissed on bail, 
and never again called on to attend. 
Almost immediately after he was again 
committed to the Serjeant at Arms, on 
a charge made by a Member of the 
Commons, ‘ of having seduced a young 
scholar to Popery ;’ a charge which he 
not only refuted completely, but proved 
the very reverse of the accusation to be 
true, viz. that while he held the office 
of Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge, he 
had, after using every effort to reclaim 
the youth in question, obliged him to 
read a public recantation, and then 
punished him by expulsion from the 
University. In 1642 Dr. Cosin was an 
active instrument in sending the College 
plate from Cambridge to supply the 
royal mint at York, and he was, in con- 

sequence, 
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sequence, ejected from his Mastership 
of Peter-house, by warrant from the 
Earl of Manchester, dated the 16th of 
March, 1642-3. The day of trial had 
now arrived when Cosin was to prove, 
by his admirable patience and constancy 
in peverty and in exile, his sincere at- 
tachment to that Church whose interests 
he had been accused of an intention to 
betray. B.ing deprived of all his pre- 
ferments, and entertaining very rational 
fears of some personal restraint or dan- 
ger, he determined on leaving England, 
and withdrew to Paris, where, by order 
from King Charles, he officiated as 
Chaplain to such of Queen Henrietta 
Maria’s household as were Protestants. 
With them and other English exiles who 
were daily resorting to Paris, he formed 
a evngregation, who assembled at first 
in a private house, and afterwards at 
the residence of Sir Richard Brown, the 
English Ambassador. At the same time 
Dr. Cosin bad lodgings assigned him in 
the Louvre, together with a small pen- 
sion from France, on account of his con- 
nexion with the Queen of England. 
Cosin’s conduct during 17 years of exile 
was the best refutation of the asper- 
sions which had been cast on him for a 
supposed attachment to the Church 
of Rome, Assailed by argument and by 
sophistry, with poverty on one hand and 
offers of splendid preferment on the 
other, an exile in a foreign land, he de- 
fended his own principles,confirmed those 
of his wavering brethren, and adhered, 
not only to the profession, but to the 
ceremonials and discipline of the En- 
giish Church, with exemplary boldness 
and fidelity. In 1651, after the battle 
of Worcester, King Charles escaped to 
Paris, and resided there for three months, 
during which period Cosin officiated 
alternately with Erle, afterwards Bishop 
of Salisbury, as Ministers of the Royal 
Chapel. When the King was afterwards 
obliged to leave France, Cosin had de- 
termined on following the fortunes of 
his Sovereign; and it was only at the 
King’s own request or order that he re- 
mained at Paris as Pastor to the Mem- 
bers of the English Church then in exile 
there. Immediately on the return of 
the King, Cosin was restored to his 
Deanery of Peterborough, and was the 
first Minister who read the Common 
Prayer in that Cathedral after the Re- 
storation. He was suon after designated 
for the Deanery of Durham, but before 
his actual institution was nominated to 
the vacant Bishoprick of the same Dio- 
eese. Bishop Cosin was received in his 
Diocese with respect and affection. 
Twenty years of poverty and privation 
had not taught him to forget the true 
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use of riches ; and, amongst the very 
many liberal and high-minded Prelates 
who had held the See of Durham, the 
name of Cosin stands eminently distin- 
guished for munificence and public 
spirit. During the late usurpation 
nearly the whole of the Episcopal Palaces 
had been ruined and dismantled. The 
Castle of Stockton, to which Bishop 
Morton fled in 1641, bad been levelled 
with the ground, and was never after re- 
stored. Auckland had become the seat 
of Sir Arthur Hesilrigge, ‘ who plucked 
down the old pile and Anthony Beke’s 
Chapel,’ and began a new palace within 
the East curtain wall. Tie whole of 
this new building Cosin, from some 
strange superstition, pulled down, and 
reared almost from the ground the noble 
palace which now exists on the site of 
the old castle. To this he added the 
Chapel, with all its splendid inventory 
of books, plate, and ornaments, for the 
service of the altar. He placed the cas- 
tle of Durham in complete repair, and 
restored the Bishop’s house in Darling- 
ton from a state of entire dilapidation, 
At Durham he also rebuilt and aug- 
mented the endowment of Bishop Lang- 
ley’s Hospital and Schools on the Palace 
Green, and he built the Bishop’s library 
adjoining the Exchequer, and stored it 
with books for the use of his successors, 
and the Clergy of his Diocese. In 1664 
he was chiefly instrumental in procuring 
the re-building of the Guild-hall, or 
Town-house, at Durham, as well as in 
repairing the Courts of Justice, the Ex- 
cbequer, and the Court of Chancery. In 
the University of Cambridge he rebuilt 
the East end of the Chapel in Peter- 
house, gave 1000/. in books to the li- 
brary of the same Society, and founded 
eight Scholarships, five in Peter-house, 
and three in Gonvil and Caius. Besides 
almost innumerable benefactions of less 
value, he gave at different times during 
his life, 5007, towards the redemption of 
Christian captives in Algiers, 800/. to 
the fund for relief of distressed loyal- 
ists, 50/. towards the re-building of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, and 100/. towards re- 
pairing the sea banks in Howdenshire. 
He founded two alms-houses at Auck- 
land and Durham, increased the Curacy 
of St. Andrew’s, Auckland, with 162. 
per annum, and gave to his successors 
for ever the Prebend of Auckland, with 
which King Charles II. had presented 
him on the forfeiture of Sir Arthur Hesil- 
rigge. Towards his Clergy Bishop Cosin 
acted as astrict and vigilant, but kindly, 
guardian. Soon after his consecration 
he visited the whole of his extensive 
Diocese, anxiously enforcing the resi- 
dence of the Parochial Ministry, and 
pressing, 
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pressing, with firmness, the restoration 
of the ruined and neglected Chapels ia 
the North as the best and most lawful 
meaus of resisting the inroads of secta- 
ries of all descriptions. He restored the 
service of the Cathedral of Durham to 
its original splendour and purity, re- 
forming the various irregularities which 
had been admitted into the Church dur- 
ing the Usurpation, and anxiously press- 
ing, at his several Visitations, the re- 
pairs of the fabric, the restoration of the 
antient discipline, and the completion 
of the full number of the Minor Canons 
and Choir of the Cathedral. In 1662 
Bishop Cosin bore a part in the confer- 
ence with the Dissenters at the Savoy, 
and though very little progress was made 
in the business of reconciliation, the 
Bishop at least earned from bis oppo- 
nents the praise of deep and solid Jearn- 
ing, and a frank and generous disposi- 
tion. In Parliament Bishop Cosin fre- 
quently spoke with dignity and effect on 
subjects connected with the Ecclesiasti- 
eal interests or discipline, and both 
there and in every other circumstance 
of his life, public and private, maintain- 
ed an upright and unbending integrity 
and independence of character, which 
commanded the respect even of his ad- 
versaries. Tuwards the gentry of the 
county he exercised a noble and unre- 
mitting hospitality, and whether he was 
present or absent, the gates of his castle 
stood always open as a place of rest or 
entertainment for the Royal Commis- 
sioners and other great Officers who 
passed betwixt England and Scotland. 
After all that has been said of Bishop 
Cosin’s muvificence, and after the long 
list of charitable bequests contained in 
his will, it may seem extraordinary that 
he should have been able to leave to his 
family possessions in lands, leases, and 
money, which cannot be estimated at less 
than 20,000/. a circumstance which can 
only be accounted for by supposing that 
most of the leases held under the See 
had expired since 1641, and that, con- 
sequently, Cosin received the sole profit 
of the renewals, In private life Cosin 
was not always fortunate; the character 
of one of his daughters was marked at 
least with levity, and be frequently, both 
in his letters, and more solemnly in his 
last will, lawents over Ais lost, and only 
son, John Cosin, who twice forsook the 
Protestant religion, and at last took or- 
ders in the Church of Rome. Add to 
these domestic afflictions the heavy 
burthen of painfu! and babitual disease, 
with which the Bishop’s declining years 
were weighed down, and there can be 
no difficulty in accounting, without 
much derogation from the genuine ex- 
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cellence of his character, for a little vein 
of harshness and asperity which pervades 
Cosin’s private correspondence, and fre- 
quently mingles itself, in a manner suf- 
ficiently strange and quaint, amongst 
sentiments of a very generous and ele- 
vated nature, Bishop Cosin died in 
London, worn out with age and acute 
disease, on the 15th of January, 1671. 
His corpse was conveyed into the North, 
with great funeral pomp, and was in- 
terred on the 29th of April following, ia 
the spot already designated for his se- 
pulture in bis own Chapel of Auckland. 
Bishop €osin is described as tall and 
uubending under the weight of years, of 
an open manly demeanour, with even 
some mixture of country plainness and 
vceasional asperity of manner; of a 
commanding presence, and a counte- 
nance in which frankness and dignity 
were mingled, yet somewhat verging, 
if we may trust his portraits, towards 
severity. ‘ This I am sure of, he was 
no dwarf, neither in stature, dignity, 
nor bounty’ *,” 


The present excellent Prelate is thus 
briefly, but appropriately, noticed : 

“ Hon. Suute Barrineton, D D. 

On the 10th of June, 1791, the Hon. 
Shute Barrington was translated from 
the See of Salisbury to that of Durham. 
Sixth and youngest son of Jobn, first 
Viscount Barrington, Student of Christ 
Church, and Fellow of Merton College, 
Oxford ; Canon of Christ Church 1761. 
He proceeded LL.D. in 1762; and in 
1768 was appointed Residentiary of St. 
Paul’s; consecrated Bishop of Llandaff 
Oct. 2, 1769; and translated to Salis- 
bury 1782. His Lordship is one of the 
Trustees of the British Museum. He 
married, first, Lady Diana Beauclerk, 
danghter of Charles, Duke of St. Alban’s; 
she deceasing in 1766, he married, 
secondly, June 20, 1770, Jane, only 
daughter of Sir John Guise, of Rend- 
combe, in the county of Gloucester, 
bart. Besides having edited the works 
of his noble father, the Bishop has pub- 
lished several occasional Sermons and 
Charges, and ‘A letter to the Clergy 
of the Diocese of Sarum,’ ‘ Grounds of 
Union between the Churches of England 
and Rome considered, in a Charge de- 
livered to the Clergy of the Diocese of 
Durham, at the Ordinary Visitation of 
that Diocese, 1810;’ and an octave ~ 
volume of * Sermons, Charges, and 
Tracts.’ —Addressed to living merit, the 
voice of legitimate praise can scarcely 
be distinguished from that of flattery. 
The Author may once more, without in- 
curring the charge of adulation, be per- 


* Basire’s Sermon, p. 38. 
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mitted to offer his sincere thanks to the 
Bishop of Durham for his constant at- 
tention to the progress of the present 
work.” 

The Plates illustrative of the Ge- 
neral History are, Plate I. of a Series 
of Episcopal Seals from Bp. William 
to Nicholas Farnham, elegantly drawn 
by Mr. E. Blore, from the originals in 
the Chapter-house at Durham; and 
most beautiful Portraits of Bishops 
Cosin, Butler, and Barrington, all of 
which were munificently presented to 
the Work by the latter Prelate. 

As this article is already extended 
beyond our usual limits ; we are com- 
pelled to defer, for the present, the 
notice of the Second Part of the Vo- 
lume, containing the Topographical 
History of Easington Ward. 


36. A Guide to Burghley House, North- 
amptonshire, the Seat of the Marquis 


of Exeter; containing a Catalogue of 


all the Paintings, Antiquities, &c. 
with Biographical Notices of the Ar- 
tists. 8vo. pp. 296. Nichols, Son, and 
Bentley. 


THE object of the present Publica- 
tion, the Author observes, is, 


“To afford a descriptive key to the 
treasures of a mansion which has long 
been estimated among the most distin- 
guished residences in a kingdom de- 
servedly celebrated for its baronial esta- 
blishments.” 


We heartily wish that such of our 
countrymen as are enthusiastically 
fond of visiting the Continent would 
first peruse the following sensible 
observations: 


“ Whatever is eminent among domes- 
tic edifices in other Countries, as illus- 
trative of the wealth, the dignity, and 
the hospitality of their aristocracies, is 
for the most part to be found in their 
respective capitals; but the traveller 
would very imperfectly describe the 
grandeur of English habitations without 
personally visiting those baronial man- 
sions with which its provinces are so 
thickly studded. Among these, the 
princely residence which these pages are 
devoted to describe has long been cele- 
brated — not less as exhibiting a singu- 
larly perfect specimen of Elizabethan 
architecture, than on account of the ex- 
quisite works of art with which its 
chambers abound. Nor is it possible to 


visit this magnificent pile, and examine 
its various treasures, without associating 
in the reflections which they suggest 
the venerated character of the illustri- 
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ous founder of the palace ; —as well as 
of the fortunes and honours of its pos- 
sessors ; — a statesman of the most solid 
and useful talents, té whose prudent 
and judicious counsels, under the most 
trying circumstances, England owes 
much, perhaps, even of her present 
grandeur and security.” 

** The Patriarch of the family having 
laid broad and deep the foundations of 
his own and bis country’s fame and se- 
curity, left to his descendants the pleas- 
ing office of fostering the arts,—of orna- 
menting the supe-structure which his 
eare had raised. How well they have 
executed this task, this catalogue of 
their collections abundantly proves.” 


Of this splendid mansion the reader 
will not be displeased to see a brief 
character from the pen of Mr. Gilpio. 


** Burghley House is one of the noblest 
monuments of British Architecture in 
the times of Queen Elizabeth, when the 
great outlines of magnificence were 
rudely drawn, but unimproved by taste. 
It is an immense pile, forming the four 
sides of a large court; and though de- 
corated with a variety of fantastic orna- 
ments accurding to the fashion of the 
time, before Grecian Architecture had 
introduced symmetry, proportion, and 
elegance into the plans of private houses, 
it has still an august appearance. The 
inside of the court is particularly strik- 
ing. The spire is neither, I think, in 
itself an ornament ; nor has it any effect, 
except at a distance, where it contri- 
butes to give this immense pile the con- 
sequence of a town.” 


Thus much for the House; a word 
or two now on its Noble Owners. 


“ Sir William Cecil was Secretary of 
State under King Edward V1. and Queen 
Elizabeth ; and was by the latter created 
Baron of Burghley, in the 14th year of 
her reign, (1571,) and made a Knight of 
the Garter, and appointed Lord High 
Treasurer of England, in the year fol- 
lowing. He held the office of Treasurer 
nearly 26 years, a much longer term 
than it has ever since been held by one 
person. His residence was for the most 
part at Theobalds, in Hertfordshire, 
which, on account of its vicinity to Lon- 
don, was an easier and shorter retire- 
ment from his official duties: but about 
the year 1575 he began to erect. the 
mansion at Burghley, which has since 
been the principal residence of his pos- 
terity. Thomas, Lord Burghley, the 
Treasurer’s eldest son, was created Earl 
of Exeter, on the 4th of May, 1605; 
and Henry, tenth Earl of Exeter and 
eleventh Lord Burghley, his lineal de- 
scendant, was created Marquis of Exeter, 
on 
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on the 30th of December, 1800 ; whose 
son and heir, Brownlow, Marquis of 
Exeter, inherits the estates and honours 
of his family.” 

We regret that our limits will not 
allow us to accompany this excellent 
Guide through the ivterior of Burgh- 
ley House, ** of the elegance and 
splendour of which we cannot speak 
too highly.” Though we here use 
the Author’s words, we use them in 
our own character, when we remark 
that 

** Those who have, like ourselves, been 
spectators of it, we are sure will agree 
with us when we remark, that seldom 
will the curious visitor, or the lover of 
the fine arts, meet with more to indulge 
his research, or gratify and improve his 
taste, than in this antient and magnifi- 
cent seat.” 

The traveller will fiad the present 
volume no superficial companion. 
Every thing that can be desired or 
expected is concisely and accurately 
described ; and the catalogue of the 
numerous pictures is as satisfactory 
as it is scientific. 

An Essay “on Painting, and its 
origin and tm in England, chief- 
ly extracted from Mr. Horace Wal- 
pole’s Anecdotes,” is annexed; toge- 
ther with a brief sketch of the *« Lives 
and Anecdotes of the Artists,” and 
an Index to the several Portraits. 


37. The Chichester Guide; comprising 
an Account of the antient and present 
State of that City and its Neighbour- 
hood ; together with a more full and 
particular History and Description of 
the Cathedral, than has yet been offered 
to the Publick. 12mo. pp. 92. 
LEAVING the princely mansion 

of Burghley, we now turn our atten- 

tion to the venerable structure to 
which this “* Guide” (the production 
of the Rev. Thomas Valentine) at- 
tracts our notice; and which is still 
more elaborately described in Mr. 

Hey’s “ History of Chichester ;” 

noticed in our vol. LXXV. p. 433. 
After a brief but correct account 

of the antient and present state of the 

City of Chichester, Mr. Valentine 

proceeds more at large in his account 

of the foundation and history of its 

Cathedral, which, 

* Though a large and splendid byjild- 
ing, is not either in extent or magnifi- 
cence equal to York, Lincoln, Winches- 
ter, or some others of the Cathedrals of 
Gent. Mae. Sepiember, 1816. 
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this Country ; it must, however, be re- 
membered, that it has suffered in its 
appearance more than any other, by the 
damages it received in the great rebel- 
lion, from the sacrilegiou’ violence of 
the fanaticks, who by de croying every 
pane of painted glass ‘aroughout the 
Church, have deprived it of that mellow 
gloom which is so well calculated to ex- 
cite devotion, and so particularly orna- 
mental to buildings of this kind. They 
who may peruse the history of these 
ravages, or view the sacred pile, and are 
well affected to religion and the consti- 
tution of their country, will return their 
humble thanks. to that Omnipotent 
Being by whose protection it has been 
preserved from entire destruction: 
thanks, to which will be added a prayer, 
that it may please God never again to 
permit his temples to be profaned by 
the unballowed hands of impious schis- 
maticks; but that the stole-clad priest 
may still stand at the altar, and the holy 
accents ever ring through the fretted 
vaults and long-drawn ailes.’’ 
In this wish we heartily concur. 
We shall not stop to make further 
extracts; but it may be right to ob- 
serve, that, in addition to the histori- 
cal particulars which usually accom- 
pany publications like the present, 
are some biographical articles of emi- 
nent natives—Bp.Juxon; Joha Selden ; 
William Collins, the celebrated lyric 
Poet; the three Smiths, brothers and 
painters, William, George, and John 
{not natives, but resident here from 
earliest infancy); Mr. Hayley, “ the 
sweetest and most tuneful Poet of the 
resent day, who never prostituted 
is Muse to wealth and power, but 
great in conscious dignity, reseryed 
his praise and protection for virtue 
and talents,” and from whose “ Tri- 
um ph of Music” we are presented with 
the following beautiful sonnet : 
“* Ye Powers, most kind to man’s au- 
tumnal day [leaf, 
When his frail form is like the yellow 
When time on talents plays the subtle 
thief, (prey: 
And fretful fancies make the mind their 
Devotion! and Tranquillity! display 
Your heavenly right to give repose to 
grief! 
Tohealth, enjoyment ! to disease, relief! 
Safety to strength! and mildness to de- 
cay! [plann’d, 
In this calm scene, for meditation 
Friend of all seasons! in the last be mine! 


. Here, while your marble forms, my Lares! 


stand - (band, 
From moral sculpture’s life-bestowing 
Here 
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shine! [cline ! 
Grace my retreat! and soften my de- 

A short account is also given of 
Mrs. C. Smith, celebrated for her 
Novels, poetical productions, &c.; and 
of Mr. Thomas Bradford, a young 
man of this city, who died in the 
year 1808, and who to great natural 
abilities, united a considerable share 
of self-acquired knowledge. 

The volume concludes with ‘* a 
short Account of the Towns, Villages, 
&c. in the Vicinity of Chichester,” 
and of the *“ Watering-places on the 
Coast of Sussex;” which, above all 
other maritime parts of the kingdom, 
seems of late to have become the 
favourite resort of bathers. 


37. A Chronological History of the Voy- 
ages and Discoveries in the South Sea 
or Pacific Ocean, Vol. IV. By James 
Burney, F. R. S. Captain in the Royal 
Navy. Ato. pp. 59%. Nicol, Sc. 


[The Reader is desired to correct the 
following Erratum in the former part of 
our Review of this Work: p. 52, second 
column, |. 19, for, to each Volume, read 
to each Voyage.) 

IN our Magazine for July, a 
short account was given of the three 
first volumes of this Work, together 
with a few remarks on the plan and 
execution of the whole; we proceed 
to give a similar account of the fourth 
volume. 

This volume then consists of two 
Parts: the first contains a History of 
the Buccaneers of America: the 
second, Voyages and Discoveriesinthe 
South Sea after the retreat of the 
Buccanee rs. 

The Boucaniers, or Buccaneers, 
were Freebooters, or Pirates, of 
different Nations, combined against 
the Spaniards who had pre-occupied 
various parts of South America, and 
who were not less serupnioas in mak- 
ing depredations on the Natives. They 
were so called from their peculiar way 
of dressing their animal-food, whieh 
they derived from the Caribbe In- 
dians: many of the French, who hunted 
avimals for food in these parts, were 
Normans; and they called the flesh 
wheneured Bouean,the J odians having 
before called it Barbecu: hence the 
name Buccaneers. Flibustiers were 
also persons of a similar character, 
frcebooters, and pirates. 

The rarratives of the Buccaneers 
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Here let your lustre, ia my conduct, 
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who trawersed the South-seas are the 
most authentic of any published by 
this class of adventurers. They are 
often indeed accounts of rovings on 
the sea, and of mere landings, of ra- 
pine, on the coasts, and of dissentions 
and cabals with each other: still they 
are much interspersed with maritime 
and geographical observations, con- 
firming the several relations; and 
these are often of more worth than 
the descriptions of their several un- 
dertakings. But we shall take the 
Captain’s own account, 

“‘The men whuse enterprises are to 
be related, were natives of different Eu- 
ropean nations, but chiefly of Great 
Britain and France, and most of them 
seafaring people, who being disappoint- 
ed, by accidents ur the enmity of the 
Spaniards, in their more sober pursuits 
in the West Indies, and also instigated 
by thirst for plunder as much as by de- 
sire for vengeance, embodied themselves, 
under different leaders of their own 
choosing, to make predatory war upon 
the Spaniards. These men the Spaniards 
naturally treated as pirates; but some 
peculiar circumstances which provoked 
their first enterprises, and a general 
feeling of enmity against that natien on 
aceount of their American conquests, 
procured them the connivance of the 
rest of the Maritime States of Europe, 
and to be distinguished first by the sof- 
tened appellations of Freebooters and 
Adventurers, and afterwards by that of 
Buccaneers. — Spain, or, more strictly 
speaking, Castile, on the merit of a first 
discovery, claimed an exclusive right to 
the possession of the whole of America, 
with the exception of the Brazils, which 
were conceded to the Portuguese. These 
claims, and this division, the Pope sane- 
tioned by an instrament, entitled a Bull 
of Donation, which was ‘granted at a 
time when all the Maritime Powers of 
Europe were under the spiritual dominion 
of the See of Rome. The Spaniards, 
however, did not flatter themselves that 
they should be left in the sole and un- 
disputed enjoyment of so large & portion 
of the newly-diseovered countries ; but 
they were principally anxious to preserve 
wholly to themselves the West Indies : 
and, such was the monopolising spirit of 
the Castilians, that during the life of 
the Queen Ysabel of Castile, who was 
regarded as the patroness of Columbus's 
discovery, it was difficult even for Spa- 
niards, not subjects born of the Crown of 
Castile, to gain access to this New 
World, probibitions being repeatedly 


published against the admission of all 
other persons into the ships bound 
thither. 
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thither. Ferdinand, King of Arragon, 
the husband of Ysabel, had refused to 
contribute towards the outfit of Coluw- 
bus’s first voyage, having po opinion of 
the probability that it would produce 
him an adequate return ; and the un- 
dertaking being at the expence of Cas- 
tile, the countries discovered were con- 
sidered as appendages to the Crown of 
Castile. —If such jealousy was enter- 
tained by the Spaniards of each other, 
what must not have been their feelings 
respecting other European Nations? 
* Whoever,’ says Hak luvyt, ‘ is conversant 
with the Portugal and Spanish writers, 
shall find that they account all other 
nations for pirates, rovers, and thieves, 
which visit any heathen coast that they 
bave sailed by or looked on.’—Spain 
considered the New World as what ia 
our law-books is called Treasure-treve, 
of which she became lawiully and ex- 
clusively entitled to take possession, as 
fully as if it bad been found witbout 
any owner or proprietor. Spain bas not 
been singular in ber maxims respecting 
the rights of discoverers. Our books of 
Voyages abound in instances of the same 
disregard shewn to the rights of the na- 
tive inbabitants, the only rightful pro- 
prietors, by the Navigators of other Eu- 
ropean nations, who, with a solemnity 
due only to offices of a religious nature, 
have continually put in practice the 
form of taking possession of countries, 
which to them were new discoveries, 
their being inhabited or desert making 
no difference, Not unfrequently has the 
ceremony been performed in the presence, 
but not within the understanding, of the 
wondering Natives; and on this formality 
is grounded a claim to usurp the actual 
possession, in preference to other Eu- 
ropeans.” 


This History of the Buccaneers 
contains the following beads: 


« Chapter I1.—Considerations on the 
Rights acquired by the Discovery of 
Unknown Lands, and on the Claims ad- 
vanced by the Spaniards. ~ 

II, — Review of the Dominion of the 
Spaniards in Hayti or Hispaniola. 

I11.—Ships of different Buropean Na- 
tions frequent the West Indies. Oppo- 
sition experienced by them from the 
Spaniards, Hunting of Cattle in His- 
paniola. 

IV, —Iniquitous Settlement of the 
Island Saint Christopher, by the English 
and French, Tortuga seized by the 
Hunters. Origin of the name Buccaneer. 
The name Flibustier. Customs attribu- 
ted to the Buccaneers. 

V.—Treaty made by the Spaniards 
with Don Henriquez. Increase of Eng- 
lish and Fsench in the West Indies, 
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Tortuga surprized by the Spaniards. 
Policy of the English and French Go- 
vernments with respect to the Bucea- 
neers. Mansvelt, his attempt to form 
an independent Bucganeer Establish- 
ment. French West-India Company. 
Morgan succeeds Mansvelt as Chief of 
the Buccaneers. 

VI. — Treaty of America. Expedition 
of the Buccaneers against Panama. Ex- 
quemelin’s History of the American Sea 
Rovers. Misconduct of the European 
Governors in the West ludies. 

VIl.—Thomas Peche. Attempt fof 
La Sound to cross the Isthmus of Amie- 
rica. Voyage of Antonio de Vea to the 
Strait of Magalhanes. Various Adven- 
tures of the Buccaneers, in the West 
Indies, to the year 1679. 

VILL. — Meeting of Buccaneers at the 
Samballas, and Golden Island Party 
formed by the English Buccaneers to 
cross the Isthmus. Some Account of the 
Native Inhabitantsof the Mosquito Shore. 

1X.—Journey of the Buccaneers across 
the Isthmus of America. 

X.— First Buccaneer Expedition in 
the South Sea. 

XI.+ Disputes between the French 
Government and their West India Colo- 
nies. Morgan becomes Deputy Gover- 
nor of Jamaica. La Vera Cruz surprized 
by the Flibustiers. Other of their En- 
terprizes. 

XI1,— Circumstances which preceded 
the Second Irruption of the Buccaneers 
into the South Sea. Buccaneers under 
John Cook sail from Virginia; stop at 
the Cape de Verde Islands; at Sierra 
Leone. Origin and History of the Re- 
port concerning the supposed Discovery 
of Pepys Island. 

XILL.— Buccaneers under John Cook 
arrive at Juan Fernandez. Account of 
William, a Mosquite Indian, who bad 
lived there three years. They sail to the 
Galapagos Islands ; thence to the Coast 
of New Spain. John Cook dies. Edward 
Davis chosen Commander. 

XIV.— Edward Davis Commander. 
Ou the Coast of New Spain and Peru. 
Algatrane, a bituminous earth, Davis 
is joined by other Buccaneers. Eaton 
sails to the East Indies. Guayaquil at- 
tempted. Rivers of St. Jago, and To- 
maco. In the Bay of Panama. Arrivals 
of numerous parties of Buccaneers across 
the Isthmus from the West Indies. 

XV.— Edward Davis Commander. 
Meeting of the Spanish and Buccaneer 
Fleets in the Bay of Panama. They se- 


parate without fighting. The “Bucca- 
neers sail to the Island Quibo. The 
English and Freneh separate. Expedi- 
tion against the City of Leon. That 
City and Ria Lexa burnt. 
persion of the Buccaneers. 


Farther dis- 
XVI. 
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XVI.—Buccaneers under Edward Da- 
vis. At Amapalla Bay; Cocos Island ; 
The Galapagos Islands; Coast of Peru. 
Peruvian Wine. Knight quits the South 
Sea. Bezoar Stones. Marine Produc- 
tions on Mountains. Vermejo. Davis 
joins the French Buccaneers at Guaya- 
quil. Long Sea Engagement. 

XVIUI.— Edward Davis; his Third 
visit to the Galapagos. One of those 
Islands, named Santa Mariade |'Aguada 
by the Spaniards, a Careening Place of 
the Buccaneers. Sailing thence South- 
ward they discover Land. Question, 
whether Edward Davis’s Discovery is the 
Land which was afterwards named Easter 
Island? Davis and his Crew arrive in 
the West Indies. 

XVIIIl.— Adventures of Swan and 
Townley on the Coast of New Spain, un- 
til their Separation. 

XIX. — The Cygnet and her Crew on 
the Coast of Nueva Galicia, and at the 
Tres Marias Islands. 

XX.— The Cygnet. Her Passage 
acruss the Pacific Ocean. At the La- 
drones, At Mindanao. 

XXI.—The Cygnet departs from Min- 
danao, At the Ponghou Isles, At the 
Five Islands. Dampier’s Account of the 
Five Islands. They are named the 
Bashee Islands. 

XXIl.—The Cygnet. At the Philip- 
pines, Celebes, and Timor. On the 
Coast of New Holland, End of the 


gnet. 

XXIII.— French Buccaneers under 
Francois Grogniet and Le Picard, to the 
Death of Grogniet. 

XXIV. — Retreat of the French Bue- 
eaneers across New Spain to the West 
Indies. All the Buccaneers quit the 
South Sea. 

XXV.—Steps taken towards reducing 
the Buccaneers and Flibustiers under 
subordination to the regular Govern- 
ments. War of the Grand Alliance 
against France. Neutrality of the Island 
St. Christopher broken. 

XXVI.—Siege and Plunder of the City 
of Carthagena on the Terra Firma, by 
an Armament from France in conjunc- 
tion with the Flibustiers of St. Domingo. 

XXVIII. — Second Plunder of Cartha- 
gena. Peace of Ryswick, in 1697. En- 
tire Suppression of the Byecaneers and 
Flibustiers.” 


At the beginning of this volume 
the Captain makes a few just remarks 
on the right of occupancy; and he 
might, with adyantage, have enlarged 
onit, For it is remarkable, how the 
Castilians who formed their first set- 
tlement in Hayti or Hispaniola re- 
versed every principle of natural rea- 








[Sept. 


son that regards property, so well 
discussed by Mr. Locke, 5th chapter 
of his second Treatise on Government, 
and every principle of religion, as 
laid down by Christ and his Apostles. 
They hunted down this gentile feeble 
people with blood-hounds, by an inge- 
nious but dastardl ingag unknown 
to any nation before. 

mains on record, to the glory of these 
first discoverers, aot of their religion! 

Though the accounts of such Chris- 

tian savages (or rather worse than 
brutes) cannot be said to be agreeable, 
yet a review of this first settlement of 
the Spaniards possesses much that is 
very interesting; and must be more so 
at present, when it is recollected that 
the natives of Hayt:, after having 
= into different hands, are at 
ength happily delivered from all their 
task masters, and that the King of Hayti 
has actually now an ambassador to 
the Prince Regent of Great Britain, 

The following passage will shew 
the proceedings of the Buccaneers in 
succession to the Spaniards. 

* In the year 1517 or 1518, some 
Spaniards in a caravela going from St. 
Domingo to the Island Porto Rico, to 
take in a lading of cassava, were sur- 
prised at seeing a ship there of about 
250 tons, armed with cannon, which did 
not appear to belong to the Spanish Na- 
tion; and on sending a boat to make 
inquiry, she was found to be English. 
The account given by the English Com- 
mander was, that two ships had sailed 
from England in company, with the in- 
tention to discover the country of the 
Great Cham; that they were soon se- 
parated from each other by a tempest, 
and that this ship was afterwards in a 
sea almost covered with ice; that thence 
she had sailed Southward to Brasil, and, 
after various adventures, had found the 
way to Porto Rico. This same English 
ship, being provided with merchandise, 
went afterwards to Hispaniola, and 
anchored near the entrance of the port 
of San Domingo, where the Captain sent 
on shore to demand leave to sell their 
goods. The demand was forwarded to 
the Audiencia, or superior Court in San 
Domingo ; but the Casteliana, or Go- 
vernor of the Castle, Francisco de Tapia, 
could not endure with patience to see a 
ship of another nation in that part of 
the world, and, without waiting for the 
determination of the Audiencia, ordered 
the cannon of the fort to be fired against 
her; on which she took up her anchor 
and returned to Porto Rico, where she 
purchased provisions, paying for a 
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she got with wrought-iron, and after- 
wards departed for Europe*. When 
this visit of an English ship té the West 
Indies was known in Spain, it caused 
there great inquietude; and the Gover- 
nor of the Castle of San Domingo, it is 
said, was much blamed, because he had 
not, instead of forcing the ship to depart 
by firing his cannon, contrived to seize 
her, so that no one might have returned 
to teach others of their nation the route 
to the Spanish Indies. — The English 
were not the only people of whom the 
Spaniards had cause to be jealous, nor 
those from whom the most mischief was 
to be apprehended. The Freneh, as al- 
ready noticed, bad very early made ex- 
peditions to Brasil, and they now began 
to look at the West Indies; so that in 
a short time the sight of other European 
ships than those of Spain became no 
novelty there. Hakluyt mentions a 
Thomas Tyson, an Englishman, who 
went to the West Indies in 1526, as fac- 
tor to some English merchants. When 
the Spaniards met any of these intru- 
ders, if able to master them, they made 
prisoners of them, and many they treated 
as pirates. The new-comers soon began 
to retaliate. In 1529, the Governor and 
Council at San Domingo drew up the 
plan of a regulation for the security of 
their ships against the increasing dan- 
gers from pirates in the West Indies. 
In this, they recommended, that a cen- 
tral port of commerce should be esta- 
blished in the West Indies, to which 
every ship from Spain should be obliged 
te go first, as to a general rendezvous, 
and thence be dispatched, as might suit 
circumstances, to her farther destina- 
tion ; alsv, that all their ships home- 
ward bound, from whatsoever part of 
the West Indies, should first rendezvous 
at the same port; by which regulation 
their ships, both outward and home- 
ward bound, would form escorts to each 
other, and have the benefit of mutual 
support; and they proposed that some 
port in Hispaniola should be-appointed 
for the purpose, as most conveniently 
situated. This plan appears to have 
been approved by the Council of the In- 
dies; but, from indolence, or some 
other cause, no farther measures were 
taken for its adoption.—The attention 
of the Spaniards was at this time almost 
wholly engrossed by the conquest and 
plunder of the American Continent, 
which it might have been supposed 
would have sufficed them, according to 
the opinion of Francisco Preciado, a 





* “ Historia General de las Indias, por 
Gone. Hernandez de Oviedo, lib, 19. 
cap. 13. Also Hakluyt, vol. III, p, 499, 
edit, 1600,” 
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Spanish discoverer, who observed, that 
there was country enough to conquer for 
a thousand years. The continental pur- 
suits caused much diminution in the 
importance of the West India Islands to 
the Spaniards. The mines of the Islands 
were not comparable in richness with 
those of the Continent, and, for want 
of labourers, many were left unworked. 
The Colonists in Hispaniola, however, 
had applied themselves to the cultiva- 
tion of the sugar-cane, and to manufae- 
ture sugar; also to hunting cattle, 
which was found a profitable employ- 
ment, the skins and the suet turning 
to good account. The Spaniards deno- 
minated their hunters Matadores, which 
in the Spanish language signifies killers 
or slaughterers.— That the English, 
French, and Hollanders, in their early 
voyages to the West Indies, went in ex- 
pectation of meeting hostility from the 
Spaniards, and with a determinativn 
therefore to commit hostility if they 
could with advantage, appears by an in- 
genious phrase of the French adventurers, 
who, if the first opportunity was in their 
favour, termed their profiting by it ‘ se 
dedomager par avance.'—Much of His- 
paniola had become desert. There were 
long ranges of coast, with good ports, 
that were unfrequented by any inhabit 
ant whatever, and the land in every 
part abounded with cattle. These were 
such great conveniencies to the ships of 
the interlopers, that the Western coast, 
which was the most distant part from 
the Spanish capital, became a place of 
common resort to them when in want of 
provisions. Another great attraction to 
them was the encouragement they re- 
ecived from Spanish settlers along the 
coast; who, from the contracted and 
monopolizing spirit of their government 
in the management of their Colonies, 
have at all times been eager to have 
communication with foreigners,that they 
might obtain supplies of European goods 
on terms less exorbitant than those which 
the Royal regulations of Spain imposed. 
The Government at San Domingo em- 
ployed armed ships to prevent clandes- 
tine trade, and to clear the coasts of 
Hispaniola of interlopers, which ships 
were called guarda costas; and it is 
said their Commanders were instructed 
not to take prisoners. On the other 
hand, the intruders formed combina- 
tions, came in collected numbers, and 
made descents on different parts of the 
coast, ravaging the Spanish towns and 
settlements.” 

This part of our History (that of 
the Buccaneers) closes with the fol- 
lowing just observations: 

** In the history of so much = 

an 
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and outrage, the rapacity shewn in 
some instances by the European Go- 
vernments in their West-India transac- 
tions, and by Governors of their ap- 
pointment, appears in a worse light 
than that of the Buccaneers, from whom, 
they being professed ruffians, nothing 
better was expected. The superior at- 
tainments of Europeans, though they 
have done much towards their own civi- 
lization, chiefly in humanising their in- 
stitutions, have, in their dealings with 
the inbabitants of the rest of the globe, 
with few exceptions, been made the in- 
struments of usurpation and extortion. — 
After the suppression of the Buceaneers, 
and partly from their relicks, arose a 
race of pirates uf a more desperate cast, 
so rendered by the increased danger of 
their occupation, who for a number of 
years preyed upon the commerce of all 
nations, till they werc hunted down, 
and, it may be said, exterminated. Of 
one crew of pirates who were brought 
before a Court of Justice, fifty-two men 
were condemned and executed at one 
time, in the year 1722.” 

The Secoud Part, being Voyages 
and Discoveries in the South Sea, af- 
ter the retreat of the Buccaneers, 
contains the following particulars : 


* Chapter I.—Voyage of Captain John 
Strong to the Coast of Chili and Peru. 

Il.—Notices ef the Discoveries of two 
Islands, whose Situations have not been 
ascertained. Voyage of M. de Gennes 
to the Strait of Magalhanes. Of Ge- 
milli Careri. 

ILl,--Of the Expeditions of the Spa- 
niards in California, to their first Esta- 
blishment, in 1697. 

1V.—The Company of Scotland tra- 
ding to Africa and the Indies. History 
of the Colony formed by them at Darien. 

V.— Voyage of M. de Beauchesne 
Gouin. 

Vi.—Voyage to the South Atlantic 
Ocean, by Dr. Edmund Halley. 

Vil.— Voyage of Captain William 
Dampier, in the Roebuck, to New Hol- 
land and New Guinea. 

VIIL.— Voyage of Capt. William Dam- 
pier to the South Sea, with the Ships 
St. George and Cinque Ports Galley. 

IX.—1703 to 1708. Voyages of the 
Dutch for the farther Discovery of New 
Holland and New Guinea. Navigations 
of the French to the South Sea. 

X.— Voyage of the Ships Duke and 
Dutchess, of Bristol, under Captain 
Woodes Rogers, round the Werld. 

X1I.— Voyages of the French to the 
South Sea in the years 1709 to 1721, 
including the Voyage of M. Frezier. 

XU.—The Asiento Contract. The 
English South Sea Company. Plan fora 








Voyage of Discovery proposed by John 
Welbe. Supposed Discovery of Islands 
near Japan. 

XIII. — Voyage of Captain John Clip- 
perton, and Captain George Shelvocke. 

XIV.— Voyage round the World by 
Jacob Roggewein, commonly ealled the 
Expedition of three Ships.” 


This Part of the present Volume is 
at once more agreeable, and more iv- 
teresting (at least, we apprehend, it 
will be thought so by general readers,) 
than the preceding. The Navigators 
generally go on some important 
trading commission, or voyage en- 
tirely for discovery. The jatter is 
peculiarly the case of Capt. William 
Dampier’s Voyage to New Hollaad 
and New Guinea: it was a voyage 
undertaken expressly for the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge ; and he wrote an 
excellent account of his Voyage to 
New Holland, which has not been 
superseded by the more modern ac- 
counts by Governors Phillips, Hunter, 
aud others. Accordingly Capt. Bur- 
ney gives, with much propriety, Damn- 
pier’s account in his own words, cur- 
tailing only some parts, which do not 
belong to the History of South Sea 
Navigations, A similar account (be- 
ing in the form of a Journal) is given” 
of Capt. Dampier’s Voyage to New 
Guinea. 

This volume finishes Vol. IV. as 
stated at the end of the volume. We 
therefore inferred in our last Review, 
that there was to be a Vol. V. and ex- 
pressed an expectation of meeting 
with some curious particulars relative 
to the voyages of Captain Cook. But 
here we spoke only what we wished, 
aud not what we were led to from 
any declared object of the work. 
This volume in the title-page pro- 
fesses only to come down to the year 
1723, including a History of the Buc- 
caneers of America. Asto what, there- 
fore, there may be still to follow, in 
the form of an Appendix, the reader’s 
curiosity is only excited, though we 
think, trom the preceding volumes, 
it will not be disappointed. We en- 
tertain, too, no doubt that it will be 
accompanied with a General Index. 


39. A Manual of Instruction and Devo- 
tion, on the Sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper: containing 1, Three Ser- 
mons on the subject. 2. The Com- 
munion Service, with a few shert 
Notes. 3. Heads of Self-examjnation. 
4. Practical Instructions for Young 

Persons. 
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Persons. 5. Select Texts of Scripture 
classed for Meditation. 4nd,6. Prayers 
suitable to the Occasion. By the Rev. 
Jn. Hewlett, B.D. Morning Preacher 
at the Foundling- Hospital, &c. &c. §c. 
12mo. pp. 236. Rivingtons, &c. 


WE notice with peculiar satisfac- 
tion this interesting production of a 
Divine whose former labours entitle 
him to the highest rank amongst our 
ablest expounders of Holy Scripture, 
and our most impressive teachers of 
the doctrines and duties of Christi- 
anity. The work before us consists 
principally of three Sermons on the 
Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, 
ag in the Chapei of the Found- 
ing Hospital, where their iafluence 
was satisfactorily evidenced by the 
immediate attendance of upwards of 
300 communicants. They are divid- 
ed iato several short Sections, for the 
convenience of persons who may not 
have opportunities of reading them 
without interruption, as well as for 
the purpose of occasional reference 
to any particular point. To each of 
these Sections an apprepriate title is 
prefixed. The Sermons are distiv- 
guished by sound scriptural views of 
the doctrine of the Holy Sacrament, 
by ferveut piety, and by an affection- 
ate zeal to engage all Christians in 
the habitual observance of a duty of 
the highest obligation, and of the 
most important use. The Author’s 
arguments are so forcible, his exhor- 
talions are so persuasive, and his 
whole consideration of the subject is 
so judicious, edifying, and full of 
comfort, that we anticipate the most 
beneficial results from the wide dif- 
fusion of this little volume, which we 
earnestly recommend to universal at- 
tention. To these Sermons are sub- 
joined many valuable additions enu- 
merated ia the title-page, the compo- 
sition and selection of which afford 
evident proofs of great ability, and 
discrimination. The wholt forms a 
complete “ Manual of instruction and 
devotion on the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper ;” and we entertain no 
doubt that its iatrinsic excellence will 
gradually secure to it that general 
reception and use to which it is emi- 
nently entitled. In confirmation of 
the favourable opinion we have ex- 
pressed of this little volume, we select 
a few passages from the Sermons, in 
which those of our readers who are 
acquainted with Mr. Hewlett’s wri- 
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tings, will easily trace that tenderness 
of sentiment,'and beauty of language, 
which characterize the productioas of 
his pen. 

“ Motives for celebrating the Lord's 

Supper. 

«¢ When, therefore, we reflect on the 
numerous occasions that gave rise te 
ceremonies, rites, and sacrifices in for- 
mer times, and consider the many se- 
cular occurrences, both private and pub- 
lic, that render them indispensable at 
present, shall we think it too much to 
celebrate, by an appropriate act, the 
greatest event that could ever’ happen 
—the death of Christ, which made an 
atonement for sin, and procured the re- 
demption of mankind?— Had the Sa- 
viour of the world omitted to give us 
any form, any precept, or any example 
on the occasion, it would have been 
perfectly consonant with the feelings of 
the human heart, to have invented some 
means, however unworthy, of comme- 
morating the tremendous sufferings and 
death, by which the great work was 
accomplished; by which we hope our 
sins will be pardoned, and our imperfect 
services accepted, ‘ through faith in his 
blood,’ at the awful day of judgment : 
but baving given us not only his in- 
structions, but his express command on 
the subject, to neglect it seems to be 
the highest inconsistency, and an in- 
stance of the strangest disobedience.” 

“ Interesting and affecting Occasion of 
this Divine Institution. 

** Another motive for obeying the 
precept of our Saviour in the text, arises 
out of the very interesting and affecting 
circumstances under which it was given. 
Those who are endeared to us by friend- 
ship and affection can scarcely make 
any practicable request, with which we 
would not willingly comply; nor impose 
any duty upon us, which we think too 
difficult to perform. Thus far the ardour 
of human passions will carry us in the 
ordinary occurrences of life; but if, in 
addition to this, it should be our fate to 
receive the injunctions of those we re- 
verence and love at the point of death, 
we must be lost to all the feelings of 
humanity, if we did not deem them 
sacred and inviolable. Now, making 
due allowance for the infinitely higher 
relation that subsists between our Sa- 
viour and his disciples, this was pre- 
cisely their case. They who had ‘ for- 
saken all and followed him * ;’ they who 
feared neither poverty, sufferings, ner 
death, while they enjoyed the divine 
intercourse which his presence afforded ; 
and, after his crucifixion, endured them 


* “ Matt. xix. 27.” 
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ali te manifest their lively faith and 
steadfast obedience; they who had but 
just begun to feel and understand the 
many blessings of his wisdom and his 
love, were now told, that be was about 
to break bread with them for the last 
time, and that he would ‘ drink no more 
of the fruit of the vine, until he drank 
it new with them ‘in his Father's king- 
dom *.’ Judge, then, what must have 
been their sentiments and feelings, when 
the holy ceremony was prefaced with 
the solemn command, ‘ This do in re- 
membrance of me.” They heard in silent 
submission, and they obeyed with glad- 
ness, reverence, and humility. So ought 
we, also, on every remembrance of this 
divine institution, if we have any liveli- 
ness of faith, any true holiness, or any 
love for our heavenly Master.” 

“© The only Sacrament that Christ insti- 

tuted in honour of himself. 

*© We should remember, also, that 
though many were the precepts, ex- 
amples, and miracles of love, which he 
exhibited for the instruction, benefit, 
and happiness of all mankind—though 
he taught the multitudes that thronged 
to hear him how to fill the various rela- 
tions of life with comfort to themselves 
and blessings to others—though he 
shewed them how to bear the visitations 
of Providence with patient resignation, 
bow to promote peace and good-will on 
earth, by mortifying, or subduing every 
sinful passion, and how to ‘ worship the 
Almighty Fatber in spirit and in treth t;’ 
yet this is the only command that per- 
sonally regards himself, so far as it was 
intended to institute a particular service 
in honour, or rather, as he meekly and 
humbly states it, in remembrance of his 
sufferings and death. You, therefore, 
who boast of sensibility, fidelity, and at- 
tachment on other occasions, will you 
dismiss them all on the present? Shall 
those sympathies of our common nature, 
to which we owe so much of our virtue 
and our happiness, be called on to give 
life and vigour to every thing else but the 
devotional passion? That would be a 
strange abuse and perversion of God’s 
best gifts. If, then, you are desirous 
of obeying the precepts of your heavenly 
Saviour at all times, you will not surely 
neglect his dying exhortation and com- 
mand; and if you endeavour to follow 
those rules of conduct which relate to 
others, you cannot, with any consistency, 
or shew of reason, treat with contemptu- 
ous indifference this divine ordinance, 
which particularly respects himself.” 

* Concluding E.xhortation to Obedience. 


* Let me earnestly exhort you, there- 





* © Matt. xxvi, 29.” 
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fore, who have hitherto neglected your 
duty in this respect, to neglect it no 
longer. We are all drawing nearer to 
that great tribunal, where we must 
give an account of ‘ the things done in 
the body.’ When we anticipate that 
awful day, even at the greatest distance 
that human life will allow us to do, 
nothing can contribute to support us 
more, than the consciousness of having 
performed our duty as well as we could ; 
and, especially, of not having neglected 
such commands of our Lord as wege 
practicable and easy, and left our dis- 
Obedience without the shadow of an 
excuse. On the bed of sickness and of 
death, when the terrors of eternity are 
in view, when omissions and transgres- 
sions occur with bitter remembrance to 
the harassed and afflicted spirit, then it 
is not uncommon, as we who are pro- 
fessionally called on well know, for men 
to hunger after that bread, of which 
they had been so often invited to partake 
in vain, and to crave for the blessings of 
that cup, which they bad never tasted 
before. God grant that we may none of 
us put off the day of peace and recon- 
ciliation till it is too late to do effectu- 
ally what has hitherto been left undone, 


nor go on still neglecting his holy laws, - 


till we have no power to obey them! 
but that we may with thankfulness and 
joy, as one means of promoting our sal- 
vation, be ready to celebrate the hoty 
Sacrament which our Lord has ordained! 
And may the remembrance of his death 
and passion produce in us that reverence 
and love, that charity and humility, 
that peace and resignation, which can 
alone make us happy here, and lead us 
to the regions of immortal bliss here- 
after! Amen.” 

Asa subject of minor, but not un- 
important consideration, we remark 
with pleasure the distinct and ele- 
gant manner in which this work is 
printed. 


39. Emma: 4 Wovel. By the Author 
of “ Pride and Prejudice.” 12mo. 
Murray. 

DULCE est desipere in loco; and 
a good Novel is now and then an 
agreeable relaxation from séverer 
studies. Of this description was 
* Pride and Prejudice ;” and from 
the entertainment which those ve- 
lumes afforded us, we were desirous 
to peruse the present work; nor 
have our expectations been disap- 
pointed. If * Emma” has not the 
highly-drawn characters in superior 
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life which are so interesting in‘ Pride 
and Prejudice,’ it delineates with great 
accuracy the habits and the manners 
of a middle class of gentry; and of 
the inhabitants of a country village 
at onedegree of rank and gentility be- 
neath them. Every character through- 
out the: work, from the heroine to 
the most subordinate, is a portrait 
which comes home to the heart and 
feelings of the Reader ; who becomes 
familiarly acquainted with each of 
them, nor loses sight of a single indi- 
vidual till the completion of the 
work. The unities of time and place 
are well preserved; the language is 
chaste and correct; and if * Emma’ be 
not allowed to rank in the very high- 
est class of modern Novels, it certainly 
may claim at least a distinguished de- 
gree of eminence in that species of 
composition. It is amusing, if not 
instructive ; and has no tendency to 
deteriorate the heart. 


41. Lady Byron’s Responsive “* Fare thee 
well ” with other Poems, by the same 
Author. 3d Edit. 8vo. pp. 48. Edwards. 
** What Reader of Pope’s celebrated 

Elvise ever thought that Poem really 

the work of its Heroine? Or who fora 

moment will conceive the following 
piece to be the production of Lady 

Byron’s pen? It is, however, the offer- 

ing of a common friend of the persons 

most nearly interested. The sentiments 
it breathes will furnish the best evidence 
of the truth of this assertion. 

“ The demand for the ‘ Responsive 
Fare thee well’ having been sufficient to 
induce the Publisher to issue a third 
edition, he has prevailed on the Author 
to furnish some additional Poems. — 
These are submitted to the world with 
the hope that they will not be thought 
unyorthy the pen which (under the veil 
of obscurity) had presumed to enter the 
lists with that of the Noble Author, 
whose last attractive Poem allured it 
into the awful circle of public obser- 
vation.” 

When the principal Poem in this 
Collection was introduced in p. 62, 
we were not aware that it had been 
published in avy other form than in 
a Newspaper; nor do we now know 
by whom it was written. 

The additional Poems are serious 
subjects, and not inelegant. One Son- 
net may serve as a specimen. 

** Come, sober Thought, associate of the 

good! 

With thee retiring to some leafy bow’r, 

Gent. Maa. September, 1816. 
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Let me the reach of Folly’s voice elude, 
Whilst lessening shadows mark the 
noontide hour : 
And there, as silently around my head 
The lilac pale and rich laburnum shed 
In sad profusion all their vernal! pride; 
And as each flower that lately deck’d the 
vale 
Commits its dying fragrance to the gale, 
*Mongst levell’d myriads by the mow- 
er’s side ; seem 
These to thy still reverting eye shall 
The pictur’d emblems of youth’s tran- 
sient dream, [the tear 
And ev’n in manhood’s prime shall urge 
For each long vanish’d scene, to ev'ry 
heart so dear!”’ 


A “ Paraphrase on Gray’s Elegy” 
concludes with the following Epitaph, 


** Here on the lap of earth reclines a 
Youth, {to Truth: 
Less known to Fame and Fortune than 
Fair Science bless’d him from her seven- 
fold throne, [own. 
And Melancholy mark’d him for her 
Though large his bounty, and his soul 
sincere, [cheer 
Heav'n with as large a recompence did 
His path terrene— his all to Want he 
gave— [to have? 
A Friend he gain’d—’t was all he wish’d 
His merits these — his faults let none 
presume {tomb. 
To drag relentless from the guardiaa 
In trembling hope they rest—their dread 
abode 


The bosom of his Father and his God !” 


42. The First Annual Report on Mad- 
houses, made in the Year 1816, ordered 
by the House of Commons to be printed 
April 26, 1816. @vo. pp. 158. Clement. 


THIS new and very interesting Re- 
port on the State of Madhouses, co- 
pied correctly from the one printed 
by authority, contains numerous cases, 
and some singular and shocking de- 
tails. It was made by the following 
Noblemen and Gentlemen, who were 
appoiated by the House of Commons, 
as a Select Committee, to inquire 
and consider of provision being made 
for the better regulation of Public 
and Private Madhouses in England: | 
Rt. Hon. Lord Binning, Rt. Hon, 
Lord Lascelles, Rt. Ron. Lord Robt. 
Seymour, Rt. Hon. Lord Compton, 
Rt. Hon. George Rose, Rt. Hon. 
Charles Wm. Wynne, Rt. Hon. Wm. 
Sturges Bourne, Hon. Henry Grey 
Bennett, Charles C. Western, Esq., J. 
A. Stewart Wortley, Esq., Thomas 
Thompson, Esq., William Smith, 


Esq. 
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Esq. The Report conveys much 
important matter in the Mioutes of 
Evidence of Sir J. Newport, Sir H. 
Halford, Bart. Dr. A. Baird, Dr. J. 
Veitch, Dr. R. Powell, Mr. E. Wake- 
field, Mr. W. Ricketts, Mr. J. B. 
Sharpe, Mr. J. Haslam, sen. Mr. J. W. 
Rogers, Mr. J. Haslam, jun. Mr. T. 
Warburton, Mr. T. Dunston, Mr. J. 
Watts, Mis. S. E. Forbes, Mrs. M. 
Humieres, Mr. J. Simmons, Mr. J. 
Blackburn, and Mr. J. Woodhall: 
including two letters, one from W. 
H. Lyttleton, Esq. Member for Wor- 
cestershire, containing an account of 
the Lunatic Asylum, kept by Messrs. 
Ricketts at Droitwich; the other 
from Mr. Hallen, solicitor, of Kidder- 
minster, detailing the case of Powell, 
a pauper lunatic, who was chained to 
a kitchen floor, and “ littered like a 
pig,” in an unoccapied house at Ches- 
terton, near Cambridge. 





43. The Second Usurpation of Buona- 
parte ; or a History of the Causes, Pro- 
gress, and Termination of the Revolu- 
tion in France in 1815: particularly 
comprising a minute and circumstan- 
tial Account of the ever-memorable 
Victory of Waterloo. "Jo which are 
added Appendices, containing the offi- 
cial Bulletins of this glorious and 
decisive Battle. In Two Volumes.— 
By Edmund Boyce, Author of the Bel- 
gian Traveller, Translator of La- 
baume’s Campaign in Russia, and 
Giraud’s Campaign of Paris, &c. As- 
sisted by original and important Com- 
munications from British and Prussian 
Officers. With accurate Maps, Plans, 
§c. 2 Vols. vo. pp. 340 & 456. Leigh. 
FROM the account which we gave 

of Mr. Boyce’s “ Belgian Tour,” Part 

1. p. 329, the reader will be prepared 

to open these volumes with the ex- 


pectation of entertainment and in- 


formation ; nor will he be disappoint- 
ed. The important proceedings of 
this short but eventful period are 
here condensed in a regular series; 
and will furnish matter of great im- 
portance to every reflecting mind. 

The Author informs us, that 

** He bad been engaged in the transla- 
tion of Labaume’s Campaign in Russia, 
and Giraud’s Campaign of 1814, which 
contain an interesting and connected 
narrative of the rapid decline of the for- 
tune of Napoleon, and his precipitate 
descent from that elevation to attain 
which he had sacrificed every honourable 
principle, and deluged the world with 
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blood. Grateful for the kind reception 
which these translations had re¢eived 
from an approving publick, he con- 
ceived himself pledged to present the 
English reader with the best account of 
the second and more extraordinary vo- 
lume of the life of Buonaparte. For this 
purpose he carefully perused every pub- 
lication on the subject with which the 
French press teemed; but not finding 
one work which for independent think- 
ing, or impartial, accurate, and interest- 
ing detail, deserved to be placed on the 
same shelf with Labaume and Giraud, 
he was induced to attempt to compose a 
Narrative of the unparalleled Revolu- 
tion of 1815. The result of his efforts 
is now before the publick. He claims 
no merit, but that of a faithful narrator 
of events, so far as he could collect them 
from the documents which so short a 
space of time has permitted to tran- 
spire: and none but they who have 
toiled through the innumerable, con- 
tradictory, and irreconcileable state- 
ments of the same transactions, which 
he has been compelled to colljate and to 
compare, can imagine how difficult has 
been this apparently simple task. The 
Author has freely expressed his senti- 
ments on men and measures. He be- 
longs to no political party. He courts 
no great man’s favour; he fears no man’s 
frown. His only ambition is to be 
found a faithful Historian, a determined 
enemy to tyranny, and a zealous advo- 
cate of that rational liberty which con- 
stitutes the security, the glory, and the 
happiness of Britain. If the recluse of 
St. Helena may appear to some readers 
to occupy too prominent a place in the 
following work, the apology which the 
Author offers is, that he was writing a 
History of France during the Spring of 
1815, and that the Ruler of France must 
necessarily play the principal part in 
the grand and awful drama. In rela- 
ting the events of the short, yet glorious 
campaign which effected the deliverance 
of Europe, the Author has been assisted 
by several valuable and original commy- 
nications from those who shared in the 
honour of the day of Waterloo. He ac- 
knowledges his obligations with grati- 
tude, and respectfully solicits anyf in- 
formation that may enrich another edi- 
tion (should the kindness of the publick 
require ove) with more accurate and 
fuller details of that brilliant triumph of 
British skill and valour, The plan of 
the battle has been very carefully drawn 
from official documents of the highest 
authority, and is offered to the publick 
with the full confidence of its being 
found most minutely and perfectly cor- 
rect. The map of Belgium, and espe- 
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cially the minute delineation of the 
whole theatre of the campaign from the 
plan of Compte Ferrari, will, doubtless, 
be acceptable to the reader.”’ 


Mr. Boyce concludes by recom- 
mending to those who may have 
formed different impressions of any 
of the transactions recorded in his 
work, and particularly of any of the 
details of the decisive victory of the 
18th of June, the following anecdote, 
extracted from a very excellent sum- 
mary of the campaign in the Quar- 
terly Review for July 1815: 


** When, after the victory of Aumale, 
in which Henry IV, was wounded, he 
called his Generals round his bed, to 
give him an account of what had occur- 
red subsequently to his leaving the field, 
no two could agree on the course of the 
very events in which they had been 
actors; and the King, struck with the 
difficulty of ascertaining facts so evident 
and recent, exclaimed ‘ Voila ce que c'est 
que U Histoire ’ —* What then is His- 
tory?’” 


44. Hints towards the Formation of a 

Society for promoting a Spirit of Inde- 

pendence among the Poor. 

OUR Readers will become ac- 
quainted with the benevolent inten- 
tions of this Society * by the quota- 
tion which they will find in the article 
we are next about to notice. 


45. The Brothers; or Consequences. A 
Story of what happens every day. 
Addressed to that most useful Part of 
the Community, the Labouring Poor. 
By Mary Hays. pp.71. Button & Son. 
OF the origio of this well-timed 

and sensible publication, Miss Hays 

thus unaffectedly speaks : 


“‘ Circumstances, principally connect 
ed with my health, having induced me 
to fix my residence for a time at the 
Hot-Wells, my attention was attracted 
by a benevolent institution, entitled 
© The Prudeut Man’s Friend Society,’ 
formed at Bristol, fur the purpose of 
promoting provident habits and a spirit 
of independence among the poor—That 
is, ‘ an exemption from reliance upon 
others for support.” With this spirit, 
forethought, prudence, and industry are 
necessarily connected. A principal ob- 
ject of the Society in question is ‘ the 





* The earliest, we believe, of those 
useful and now numerous Institutions 
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establishment of a poor man’s bank, in 
which he may safely lay up his savings 
to accumulate by interest, but with the 
power of drawing them out when wanted.” 
* This bank is guaranteed by men of 
known property and respectability.’ The 
Society has also raised by subscription a 
fund, from which small sums, generally 
within five pounds, are advanced to poor 
persons under temporary embarrass- 
ments, to be returned by small weekly 
or other payments. Habits of considera- 
tion, punctuality, and integrity are by 
these means formed. No interest is ex- 
acted for the loans, nor are they renew- 
ed but at certain fixed intervals. Every 
borrower must bring with him vouchers 
for his character, and a friendly surety. 
Thus other excellent moral consequences 
are likely to be prodaced.—Another ob- 
ject of the Society is the suppression of 
mendicity, in which the character is 
found or made corrupt, and the discou- 
ragement of indiscriminate alms-giving, 
and all charities which, by their direct 
or indirect tendency, may prove injuri- 
ous to the industry or independent ha- 
bits of the poor. Various other advan- 
tages of a similar nature are compres 
hended by the institution, for a more 
particular account of which the reader is 
referred to a small book * published in 
connection with the Society at Bristol, 
entitled * Hints,’ &e. (as above.) In this 
little work, the production of a lady to 
whom the Society is greatly indebted 
both for its plan and formation, the 
most admirable principles are stated and 
developed, with a spirit of enlightened 
and sound philosophy, a perspicuity and 
a comprehensiveness, that would refiect 
credit upon our best writers on political 
economy. ‘ The time (observes the Au- 
thor) is, perbaps, not far distant, when 
statesmen and political economists will 
perceive and acknowledge, that the sta- 
bility of a government, and the strength 
and happiness of an Empire, depend not 
upon a numerous, degraded, and half- 
starved population; but on one ia 
which, from the prevalence of a spirit of 
virtuous independence, the necessaries 
if not the comforts of life are enjoyed by 
ali; and where, from early formed habits 
of industry and prudence, the firmest 
foundation is laid for the superstructure ° 
of a highly moral and religious national 
character.’ The whole business of the 
institution, in which the writer above 
quoted takes, with a respectable female 
friend, under the title of Secretaries, a 
leading and active part, is managed and 
carried on with the utmost regularity 
and precision. Every case is registered, 
Thus the books of the institution be- 
come 
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come the records of the history and cha- 
racters of the poor.—In these dialogues 
it was my purpose to exemplify and illus- 
trate the leading principles of a Society, 
in the views of which | felt solicitous, in 
some respects, however humbly, to co- 
operate—And also, while giving a public 
testimony of respect and esteem for 
those principles of active benevolence 
and enlightened charity upon which the 
institution is founded, to recommend 
them to general imitation. 
“© Mary Hays.” 

The scene of the Dialogues is laid 
in humble life; and the language o 
them, though simple, is far from be- 
ing vulgar. The whole production 
shews evidently a cultivated under- 
standing, and a good heart. Such, 
indeed, is our opinion of the work, 
that we could wish a copy of it to be 
introduced into the family of every 
labourer iy the kingdom. It would 
be infinitely more serviceable than 
the miserable trash which is ostenta- 
tiously obtruded on them by the in- 
temperate zeal of illiterate enthusias- 
tic visionaries, under the misnomer of 
Religious Tracts, 


46. A Treatise on the Atmosphere, and 
the Source of Solar Heat; tending to 
prove, in Opposition to the Principles 
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‘ 
and Speculations of the Newtonian 
System, unconfirmed by Facts, the Non- 
existence of a Vacuum, and that the 
Sun receives from the Planets the Ma- 
terials of Combustion. By an Oxoniay, 
small 8vo, pp. 80. Blacklock, 


THE Author of this Treatise asserts 
that his * only aim in publishing it 
is to add new truths to the knowledge 
of mankind.” Nullius in verba ma- 
gistri is a proper motto for scientific 
investigators; but he who impugns 
the principles and speculations of 
Newton, undertakes a task of no com- 
mon difficulty, and if he escape a fall, 
can hardly expect to come off un- 
hurt. Of this consequence the Au- 
thor seems in some degree aware: 
for he observes, that 


** There is a magic charm attached to 
the names of illustrious men, which to 
attempt dissolving, is considered a spe- 
cies of impiety. But, let not the novelty 
of any opinion prevent those who are 
convinced of the propriety of the reason- 
ing, from receiving it ; and let it be re- 
membered that, ‘ bad new opinions never 
been entertained, old errors would have 
been immortal.’ ”’ 


With this indisputable axiom we 
leave the subject to the consideration 
of our scientific Readers, 








Sir H. Davy has printed, for gratuitous 
circulation among those concerned, some 
additional Observations on the Wire- 
Gauze Safety- Lamp for Miners; with 
some evidence for their use. This is 
indeed rendering Philosophy subservient 
to the purposes of Humanity. For this 
singular service, the Coal-owners of the 
Wear and Tyne have voted him Plate to 
the value of 500 guineas. 

A Sixth Edition of ** Curiosities of Li- 
terature” is in the press, andat the same 
time will appear an additional (Third) 


* Volume, which will be published separate- 


Jy for the convenience of those who possess 
former Editions.—1 he same Author has 
also nearly ready for press, a History of 
Men of Genius, being his “* Essay on 
the Literary Character,” which has been 
long out of print, considerably enlarged. 
Nearly ready for Publication : 

The Memoirs of Mr. SHERtDan, from 
the pen of Dr. Watkins. A large por- 
tion of the Life was long since prepared 
from most valuable information commu- 
nieated to the Author by one of Mr. 
Sheridan's earliest friends and nearest 
Felatives ; in addition to which, it will 
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contain many new and original Anec- 
dotes of Dr. Johnson, Dr, Parr, Garrick, 
Burke, Fox, &e, &c. 

Historical Antiquities of Westminster 
Abbey, with graphic and descriptive 
Illustrations. By Mr. J. P. NEALE. 

A series of Sermons for every Sunday 
in the year, including Christmas-day 
and Good-Friday, and commencing with 
the first Sunday in Advent; for the use 
of Families and Country Congregations, 
and adapted to the conditions of the 
lower orders of society: A prefatory 
Discourse contains Observations on Pub- 
lie Religious Instruction: and a Vindi- 
cation of the Clergy of the Church of 
England, from the charges, of attach- 
ing too much importance to Human 
Learning; exalting Reason above Faith; 
and not preaching the Gospel of Christ. 
By the Rev. Ricnarp Warner, of Bath. 

Sermons on the union of Truth, Rea- 
son, and Revelation, in the doctrine of 
the Established Church of England and 
Ireland. By the Hon. and Rev. Epwarp 
Joun Turnour, A.M. 

A short Address.to those who neglect 
the Lord’s Supper, The profit of = 

little 
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little Tract will be given to the fund 
for the relief of the Labouring and Ma- 
nufacturing Poor. 

Vol. I. of Albyn’s Anthology; or a 
National Repository of Original Scotch 
Musick and Vocal Poetry; principally 
compiled by ALEX. CamppeLL, Esy. and 
who has been ably assisted by some of 
the most eminent Poets of the present 
day, particularly Scott, Wilson, Boswell, 
Jamieson, Hogg, &c.: who have each 
contributed several original and beauti- 
ful Songs, adapted to those Melodies. 

Repertorium Bibliographicum; or 
some Account of the most celebrated 
Public and Private Libraries, with copi- 
ous lists of rare and curious books con- 
tained therein, interspersed with biblie- 
graphical notices, anecdotes of eminent 
Collectors, &c. 

Instructions to Young Sportsmen ; 
comprising a code of precepts for the con- 
dact of the Sportsman in every depart- 
ment of his amusements, &c. Enriched 
with splendid Engravings by Lowry. 
By Major Hawker, of Long Parish 
House, Hampshire. 

Means of Improving the Condition of 
the Poor, in Morals and Happiness, con- 
sidered in a Lecture delivered at the 
Minor Institute, Aug. 22. With an Ac- 
count of the Institute. By T. WiLuiAMs. 

A Letter to Lord Binning, contain- 
ing Remarks on the state of Lunatic 
Asylums, and on the number and con- 
dition of the Insane Poor in Scotland. 
By Dr. A. Hauwipay. 

A descriptive Catalogue of Antique 
Statues, Paintings, and other produc- 
tions of the Fine Arts, that existed in 
the Louvre in July 1815. With useful 
Hints to Visitors of the Field of Waterloo, 

The Magnetiser’s Magazine, No. I. 
by Francis Corsavx. 

Preparing for Publication : 

Biblical Criticism on the Books of the 
Old Testament, and Translations of the 
Sacred Songs with Notes. Selected from 
the Papers of the late Bp. Horsey. 

An Edition of Stackhouse’s History of 
the Bible; by Rev. Dr. Grorce Gieic, 
one of the Bishops of the Scotch Epis- 
copal Church. 

Collectanea Theologica; or the Stu- 
dent’s Manual of Divinity. Containing 
the following works in Latin: Dean 
Nowell’s larger Catechism, Vossius on 
the Sacraments, and Bishop Hall on 
walking with God. By Rev. W. Wi- 
son, M.A. Master of St. Bee’s School. 

The Season and Time; or, an Exposi- 
tion of the Prophecies which relate to 
the two periods of Daniel subsequent to 
the 1260 years now recently expired. 
‘Being the time of the Seventh Trumpet; 
and prophetically assigned to the extir- 
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pation of Apostacy, and accomplishment 
of the reconciliation-of the Jews, and in- 
troduction of the Millennium. ‘logether 
with remarks upon the Revolu’ snary An- 
tichrist, proposed by Bishop } ~sley and 
Rev. G. S. Faber. By Rev. W. Erraicx, 
A.M. Autbor of “ The Second Exodus.” 

A new Edition of BenTLey’s Disserta- 
tion on the Epistles of Phalaris ; with 
an Answer to the Objections of Boyle. 
To which will be added, Bentley’s Dis- 
sertation or the Epistles of Themis- 
tocles, Socrates, Euripides, and others, 
with the Fables of Hsup, as originally 
printed, and with occasional remarks. 

Observations on the Ruins of Babylon, 
as recently visited and described by 
C.aupius James Ricn, Esq. resident for 
the East India Company at Bagdad. 
By Rev. Tuomas Maurice, Author of 
** Indian Antiquities.” 

Mr. Maurice Evans, Navy and Army 
Agent, is about to publish by subscrip- 
tien, The gis of England; being a Col- 
lection of those admirable and eloquent 
Addresses, in which have been commu- 
nicated the Thanks of Parliament to 
those Officers of the Navy and Army, 
whose eminent seryices during the wars 
of the French Revulution have so essen- 
tially contributed to the glory of the 
British Arms. To which will be added, 
Notes biographical and military. 

The ‘Rev. Joseen Hunter, of Bath, 
has issued proposals for publishing by 
subscription, ,** Annals and a Tope- 
graphical Survey of the Parish of Shef- 
field in the County of York : the princi- 
pal portion of the district described in 
Domesday-book as the Manor of Halun : 
with many original Biographical. and 
Bibliographical Notices.” 

Messrs. NetLam and Francis GILes 
have undertaken te publish, by subscrip- 
tion, anew Map of the County Palatine 
of Lancaster, dedicated, by permission, 
to the Prince Regent; from an actual 
survey, upon the basis of the Trigono- 
metrical Survey of England, as deter- 
mined by Lieut.-col. Mudge and Capt. 
Thomas Colby, at a scale of one inch 
to a mile, 

Miss D. P. Campsect is about to pub- 
lish, by subscription, a new edition of 
her Poems, considerably enlarged and 
improved, for the support of a distressed 
Mother, and a younger Brother and Sis- 
ter. (See our present Month’s Cover.) 

A new Grammar of the French Lan- 
guage, on a plan perfectly original, in- 
tended for the use of those who wish to 
acquire a speedy and grammatical know- 
ledge of modern French. By Mr. Cas. 
Peter WH1t7akKeRr, formerly of the Uni- 
versity of Gottingen, and Professor of 


Languages, 
— SELECT 





SELECT 


A DIRGE 
In Memory of E. W. Tuompson, Esq. of the 
isi Reginent of the Guards, who gloriously 
Sell ix the Action of Bedact, on the 12th 
ef December, 1813, 
By Mrs. Orie. 
WeEEP not — he died as heroes die, 
The death permitted to the brave : 
Mourn not — he lies where soldiers lie, 
And Valour eavies such a grave. 
His was the lové of bold emprize, 
Of soldiers’ hardships, soldiers’ fame ; 
And his the wish by arms to raise 
And gain a proud, a deathless name. 
For this he burn’d the midnight oil, 
And por'd on lofty deeds umry’d, 
Resolved like Valour’s sons to toil, 
And be the hero he admired. 
¥et gentler arts, yet sofier love, 
Could lure him to their tuneful page; 
And Vante’s dread inspiring power, 
And Petrach’s love, his soul eogage. 
How sweetly from his accents flow’d 
The Tuscan poet’s magic strains ! 
But vainly Heaven such powers bestow’d; 
He fought, he bled on Gallia’s plains, 
No mother’s kiss, no sister’s tear, 
Embalm’d the victim’s fatal wound: 
No father pray’d beside bis bier, 
No brother clasp’d bis arm around. 
Amidst the cannon’s loud alarms 
He fell, as soldiers still must fall: 
His bier his toil-worn comrades’ arms, 
And earth’s green turf his funeral pall. 








PRO RUGBZEA; 02, SHERIFF’s SONG, 


By the Hon. W. Lyrrveron, M. P. 

And sung at the Anniversary Meeting on 

the 20th June 1810, at the Freemason’s Ta- 
vern, with unbounded applause. 

OYS! we’re joyously met in right holi- 

day time, [rhyme: 

Tis Old Laurence Sheriff inspires me with 
At the sound of that name, 
Hark! Rugbzans exclaim, 

Unrivall’d his deeds, and unmatch’d be 

his fame! [{tongue, 

In Latin, and Greek, and in Britain’s own 

Be his praises well-written, well-spoken, 

well-sung! 
Cuorvus. 

Let Rugby’s true sons, at the Freemasons’ 

Tavern, [cavern : 

Booze as stoutly as Polypheme did in his 

And mark, boys! the toast — be it stav’d 

ter & quater, [princely Fundator.” 

** Here ’s the mem’ry of Old Laurence, our 

If we learnedly search all the records of 

story, [in glory? 

What Laurence can vie with our Laurence 
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POETRY. 


As for Turnus, that he-ass, 
Who fought with Eneas, 
What is he to compare with our Laurens 
Rugheus ? 
Why, if Virgil had liv’d in good Queen 
Bess’s days, [theme of his lays. 
He’d have made our great Sheriff the 
Let Rugby’s true sons, &e, 


Dan Roscoe has painted with penctt di- 
vine [of the Nine— 
The Florentine Chief—great Dry - nurse 
Who took in the goddesses, 
When, with dishevell’d tresses, 
They fled from the Turk, and told him 
their distresses : 
But away with Lorenzo !—that chap was 
more clever, [for ever. 
Who lodg’d the bright virgins at Rugby 
Let Rugby’s true sons, &c. 
See! on Avon’s green banks where the 
pinnacles rise, [the skies — 
And in lines light and graceful aspire to 
That’s the Musarum Sedes, 
Those are Laurence’s Ades, 
Where the miud’s planted well, and 
grubb’d up ev’ry weed is— 
Pious Founder, no doubt, peeps from sky 
with a smile, 
As Learning and Discipline enter his pile, 
Let Rugby’s true sons, &c, 
But what is yon vision, celestially bright, 
While we gaze on sweet Avon, that beams 
on our sight ? 
His eye flashes fire, 
Iu his hand is a lyre, 
And the many-ton’d chords ev’ry pase 
sion inspire — 
Ah! I know thee, great Bard! mighty 
Shakspeare ! I kn: el — [feel ! 
Oh teach us like thee to describe and to 
Let Rugby’s true sons, &c. 
But to leave this sweet dream, and to rea- 
son adhere, [are here ? 
What lad can compare with the lads that 
Our Greek and our Latin 
Would soon come so pat in, 
Who should hear us, would think we 
were Ancients a-chatting. 
And I'll prove we can match—though it 
kindle their choler, {scholar. 
Any Westminster, Eton, or Wykehamist 
Let Kugby’s true sons, &c. 
Solid learning — sound morals —good hu- 
mour—and wit, [rentians sit— 
Still surround the gay board where Lau- 
Soon the sport is begun, 
And the Genius of Fun 
Inspires droll remark — quaint retort — 
and queer pun, 
While in many an old story rare pleasure 
we find, [mind. 
Because it brings Rughy—dear Rugby—to 
Let Rugby’s true sons, &c. 
Come, 
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Come, we "Il drown in more wine all the 
earesof eachage, [sion assuage ; 
And with friendship and musick rude pas- 
On each face is a smile, 
And with hearts free from guile, 
We'll again be school-fellows aud children 
awhile — 
Live delighted to-day — take a long leave 
of sorrow, [through to-morrow. 
And bid blooming hope lead our steps 
Let Rugby’s true sons, &c. 





Awacreon’s 20TH Ore. 
To Cerestina. 
The introductory Fables, &c. amplified. 
TANTAL'S daughter, Niobe, 
Doom’d her offspring dead to see, 
Stood, on Sipylean Hills, 
Adding tears to mournful rills; 
Till, as a weeping stone, the Queen 
Her own sad monument was seen. 
Both Pandion’s daughters too, 
Chang’ to birds, once (pitied) flew ; 
To the woods ’lorn Philomel, 
Tereus’ savage rape to teil ; 
Whilst fleetly from false Tereus’ bed, 
In fear, deserted Progne fled. 
Were it, “ Love,” in Beauty’s pow’r, 
J, for thee, would change each hour! 
Often would a mirror be, 
If you “dt kindly look on me:— 
And as oft would be a vest, 
Wherein thy body should be drest — 
I'd be the bath where thou wouldst play, 
Or perfume, o’er thy limbs to stray ;— 
A band, thy bosom to confine,— 
A chain, around thy neck to twine ;— 
Nay, even slippers would I be, 
If sometimes jo be worn by thee! R.S.W. 





SAINT HILDA. 
F e’er to Whitby’s silver strand 
Thy pilgrim steps have stray’d, 
Descende:) Hakeness’ valleys deep, 
Or rov’d through Eskdale’s * shade. 


Select Poetry, for September, 1816. 





Then sure thy weary feet have teil’d 
The steep ascent to gain, 

Where holy Hilda’s + mould’ring pile 
O’erhangs the foaming main ; 

No station for Monastic cell, 
No warm sequester’d dale, 

But fitter for Baronial tower 
To awe the subject vale ¢. 

Yet there the pious fabric rose 
And crewn’d the dizzy steep, 

Tho’ sweet were Eskdale’s tangled paths 
And Hakeness’ valleys deep. 

There many a legend shalt thou hear 
Which Whitby’s fishers tell, 

Of honours due and revereace paid 
To noble Hilda’s cell ; 


How, when above her oriel arch 
The screaming sea-fow! soar’d, 

Their drooping pinions conscious fell 
And the virgin saint ador’d ; 

Hlow sole amid the serpent tribe 
The holy Abbess stood, 

With fervent faith, and up-lift hands 
Grasping the holy rood. 

The suppliant’s prayer and powerfal 

charm 

Th’ unnumber’d reptiles own, — 

Each falling from the cliff becomes 
A headless coil of stone §. 

But not alone to Whitby’s fane 
Shall Hilda’s praise belong; 

Nor there alone her virgin chotr 
Chaunted the matin song. 

The winding Wear || and Deira’s shore 
Had heard her vows divine, 

And Christian Kings, where’er she pray 'd, 
Endow’d the hallow’d shrine, 

Thence Southward did her frail bark steer 
Dunelmia’s coast along, 

And hardly ’scape the roaring surge 
That foa:fis her rocks among. 

Now doubling Heorta’s cavern’d cape, 
It anchors in the bay ; 





* “ Eska flu. oritur in Eskdale; defluit per Danbeiom nemus, et tandem aped 
Streneshalc in mare se exonerat.” — Lel. Collec. tom. ter. p. 40. : 

¢ Monasterium S. Hilde apud Streneshale (Whitby) penitus destructam foit ab 
Inguaro et Hubba, Titusque abbas Glesconiam cum reliquis S. Hilde aufugit. * Res- 
titutum fuit monasteriam de Streneshale tempore Henrici primi per Gulielmum 


Perse.”” — Leland, ibid. 


t “ Locus ubi nunc ceenobium est videtur mihi esse ars inexpugnabilis.”—Leland. 
§ “ Mira res est videre serpentes apudStreneshale in orbem giratos, et inclemegtia 
eeli, vel, ut monachi ferunt, precibus D. Hildx concretos.””—Jbid. 


* Then Whitby’s nuns, exulting, told 
How, &c. 
Ard bow, of thousand snakes, each one 
Was chang’d into a coil of stone, 
When holy Hilda pray’d, 

Themselves within their holy bound, 





Their stony folds had often found. 

They told, how sea-fowl’s pivions fail 

As over Whitby’s towers they sail ; 

And, sinking down, with flutterings faint, 

They do their bomage to the Saint.” 
Scott's Marmion. 


“ Lapides hic” (apud Whitby) “ inveniuntur, serpentium in spiram revolatorum 
effigie, nature ludentis miracula, que natura, Cum veris et seriis negotiss Quast fatigata, 
indebité efformat. Serpentes olim fuisse crederes quos lapideus cortex intexisset, 
Hilde autem precibus adscrijbit credulitas.’’— Camden. 

|| See Sir Cuthbert Sharp’s History of Hartlepool, p. 7. 


Here 
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Here cavern’d rocks, there dark’ning 
woods ¥ 
In the wild landscape lay. 
(Ab! vainly seeks the pilgrim now 
The bowers, the dark’ning wood ; 
Nor hoary age can prattling tell 
Waere once the forest stood, 


Save that on Stranton’s frowning shore +, 
When falis the ebbing wave, 

The traveller marks the biacken’d trunks, 
And the roots fantastic heave.) 


?Twas here, by neighb'ring realms rever’d, 
Did sainted Hilda dwell ; 

And ne’er on Anglia’s Eastern shore 
Was found a holier cell. 


Here, hung ’fore many a saint enshria’d, 
The cresset’s ceaseless light, 

Cheer’d, ’mid the melancholy main, 
The fisher’s lonely night, 


Here did Northnmbria’s King ¢ perform 
The vow to Heaven he made, 

And consecrate, in victory’s hour, 
His iofant Adelfied. 

And long the priest the host had rais’d, 
And solemn mass been said, 

And long the dirge and requiem sung 
For nun and warrior dead ; 


But on these shrines a Paynim foe § 
His reckless vengeance hurl’d, 

When Dania pour’d her warriors forth, 
And her raven flag unfurl’d. 


If still to Asia’s classic shore 
Th’ inquiring Briton fly, 

To learn where sleep the warrior Greeks 
Or chiefs of conquer’d Troy, 


Here too may Heorta’s velvet sod 
And long neglected shore, 

A theme afford for epic verse, 
Or song of British lore. 


Here, may the Bard enthusiast tell, 
How baron, priest, and thane 
Were met, to wrest the holy tomb 
From Paynim hand profane |} ; 
How, when the lion-hearted King q 
His zealous bands array’d, 
Here Podsey’s gallant Navy rode 
And her red-cross flag display’d ; 
How erst the Bruce **, whose heart aspir’d 
To Scotia’s crown in vain, 
His wealth with liberal hand bestow’d 
On Heorta’s wide domain. 
—And lives there now, who views, un- 
mov’d, 
Thy glories, Heorta, fade ? 


Thy vacant port, that ne’er resounds 
With the hum of busy trade? 

Unmov’d, behold the waving corn 
O’er thy antient haven smile, 

And barbarous hands each relick proud 
Of gate and tower despoil ? 

Thy ruin’d mole, thy haven fill’d 
With the wintry ocean's sand, 

Invoke thy pitying Country’s aid 
And a Patron’s powerful hand. 

Full oft the grateful heart hath known 
Thy shelt’ring harbour save 

The wave-worn bark, and wearied crew 
From many a wat'ry grave. 

Yet cold neglect from her Country’s arm 
Hangs over Heorta’s walls, 

While each return of winter wild - 
The fisher’s heart appals. 

O’er thee, alas! may seem extend 
The prophet’s dreadful ire ; 

And e’en in Britain’s land exist 
Another fated Tyre, 


Where fishers on the shatter’d mole, 
Whence the bursting wave recoils, 

Lonely prepare their nightly nets 
And hang their dripping toils. 

Vain tho’ the hope to see thee rear 
Thy tower-charg’d crest again, 

Or warrior fleets from ’neath thy walls 
Gladden the Northern main, 

Th’ Historic Muse hath dar’d for thee 
Her friend!y band to raise, 

Record the honours of thy youth, 
And the fame of elder days. 





Lines by Mr. Roscoe, on resigning his 
Library, Aug. 6, 1816. a 
AS one who, destin’d from his friends to 
part, 
Regrets his loss, and hopes again erewhile 
To share their converse, and enjoy their 
smile, 
And tempers as he may affliction’s dart: 
Thus, lov'd associates! chiefs of elder art; 
Teachers of wisdom! who could once be- 
guile 
My tedious hours, and lighten every toil, 
I now resign you, not with fainting heart; 
For, pass a few short years, or days, or 
hours, [fold, 
And happier seasons may their dawn un- 
And all your sacred fellowship restore ; 
When, freed from earth, unlimited its 
powers, [hold, 
Mind shall with mind direct communion 
And kindred spirits meet, to part no more. 





* History of Hartlepool, p. 3. 


+ History of Hartlepool, p. 3. 


t Oswy, King of Northumberland. History of Hartlepool, p. 7. 


§ History of Harilepool, p. 8. 


||, History of Hartlepool, p. 19. 


q Richard I. See History of Hartlepool, p. 19. 


** Robert de Brus (6th), see p. 25, 
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INTERESTING INTELLIGENCE FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES. 


Loxpon Gazette, May 11. 

India Board Whitehali, May 9. 
DISPaAT: H, dated Calcutta, Dec 10, 
of which the following is an extract, 

has been rece-ved at the East lujia House, 
from the Earl «f Moira: 

“* The possibility that a ship, now about 
to sail, may reach Engiand before our re- 
gular dispatch-s, would sender it au im- 
proper omission dui | vot offer you by her 
my cong:atul.tions on the close of the 
Gorkha war. The Treaty, without modi- 
fication of any of the articles which 1 
thought myself bound to prescribe, has 
been sgned by the Gorkha negociators, 
and was yesterday ratified in Council.” 





Suprtement TO Twe Lonpon Gazetre, 
Aug. 10. 

India Board, Whitehall, Aug. 10.—A 
dispatch, dated Fort William, March 11, 
1816, has been received at the East India 
House, from the Governor General in 
Council, with inclosures, of which the fol- 
lowing are extracts and copies : 

We de-ire to offer to your Honourable 
Committee the expression of our cordial 
congratulations ou the signal success which 
has attended the first operations of our 
arms, and to draw your particular atten- 
tion to the distinguished merits and ser- 
vices of the officers aud troops engaged in 
them, whose zeal, gallantry, and perse- 
verance, demand our warmest applause. 
Your Honourable Committee will not fail 
to perceive in the plan of operations 
adopted by Major- general Oehteriony, 
the same judgment, ability, and military 
skill, which have always characterized 
that officer’s proceedings, and which, on 
the t occasion, supported by the 
bravery and discipline of the troops under 
his command, have enabled him to sur- 
mount difficulties ef no ordinary magui- 
tude in passing the first range of hills, 
and to defeat the bold and desperate 
efforts of the Enemy to oppose his subse- 
quent progress. — The conduct of Colonel 
Kelly, in the command of the detached 
column directed against Hurryhurpore, is 
justly entitled to our high approbation; 
and we have great satisfaction in pointing 
out to the notice of your Hon. Committee 
the testimony borne by Major-gen. Och- 
terlony and Col. Kelly to the merits and 
services of Lieut.-col. Miller, of his Ma- 
jesty’s 87th reg.; Lieut.-col. Burnet, of 
the 8th reg. of Native Infantry; and 
Lieut.-col. O’ Halloran, of the 18th reg. of 
Native Infantry ; and the other officers 
particularly mentioned in the inclosed 
reports. 

Gent. Mac. September, (816, 


Letters and inclosures from Major-gen, 
Sir David Ochterlony, K. C. B, to Major 
Nichol, Acting Adjutant-General. 

Camp, near Muckwampore, Feb. 28. 
Sir, — | beg you will do me the favour 
to report to his Excellency the Right Hon. 
the Commander in Chief, that I marched 
at seven o’clock yesterday morning from 

Etowndah, after placing the defences of 

the fortified depét there in a favourable 

state of preparation, and leaving for its 
defence four s:x- pounders, and seven com- 
panies of the 2d batt. of the 4th Native 

Infantry, under Major Campbell, the re- 

maining three companies of that corps 

being posted on the crest of the Chireeah 

Ghatee pass, — At three in the afternoon, 

the advance brigade, with the light train, 

arrived at our present ground in the 

Chowghera Mandee, which is an open 

level ground immediately to the South- 

ward of the hills which cover the fortified 
heights and detached defences of Muck- 
wanpore, and somewhat above two miles 
from the forts. The train and 4th brigade 
arrived this morning at nine o’clock, va- 
rious obstacles and difficulties having re- 
tarded their progress yesterday, though 
the distance of Etowndah is only six 
miles. On our arrival the Enemy had a 
strong party posted on a steep hill oppo- 
site our left fank, also one considerably 
to the right on the same ridge; the for- 
mer of these positions they evacuated 
early this morning, and a party of three 
companies, and a small detachment of 
his Majesty’s 87th foot, are vow posted 
there ; and I am in hopes of turning jit to 
good account in my further operations, or 
at any rate it will open our view of their 
positions. Col. Nicols reports from Ekoor, 
under date of the 25th, that he was in- 
duced to leave the 5th grenadier battalion 
and the Ist battalion 8th Native Infantry, 
with their proportion of field-guns, at that 
place, under Major Lumley, with a view 
of checking any attempt on the part of 
thé Enemy on the valleys of the Raptee, 
from their posts of Kadrang and Oupudu- 
rung, to which they had retired on his 
advance, The Colonel also stated his in- 
tention of proceeding next morning along 
the Raptee with the remainder of his 
force, to join me at Etowndah, and I trust 
he will be able te effect a junction with 
this camp in two or three days. —I have, 
&e. Dayvip Ocutertony, Major-gen. 


Camp, near Muckwampore, Feb. 29. 
Sir,—When I had the honour of ad- 
dressing you yesterday, I could hardly 
suppose that a post se recently and volun- 
tarily 
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tarily abandoned would have been a sub- 
ject of contest; but I hardly closed the 
fetter, and after ascending a short way up 
the hill, on the left, to reconnoitre the 
Enemy’s position, had proceeded towards 
the front of the right to examine a stock- 
ade, supposed to be situated at the East- 
ern extremity of the same ridge, when a 
smart firing advancing on our post from 
the Eastward, at half-past twelve, an- 
nounced an attack in great force. On 
my return to the front of the line, I had a 
very distinct view of the Enemy’s ap- 
proach in large bodies; and successively 
detached to the aid of the party on the 
hill the light company of his Majesty's 
87th, and the 2d battalion 25th Native In- 
fantry, two more companies of the 87th, 
with the 2d battalion 12th Native Infantry, 
and two six-pounders on elephants, ac- 
companied by Col. Miller; and lastly, 
the 2d battalion 8th Native Infantry. 
The number of the Enemy could not be 
less than two thousand men, with several 
guns, and repeated reinforcements ; and 
during a momentary superiority in num- 
bers, he approached close to the village, 
which was obstinately and gallantly dis- 
puted by our small party, until the arrival 
of more troops changed the fortune of the 
day ; and from that time, until half-past 
five, their repeated assaults on our posi- 
tions were invariably repulsed, and he was 
at length driven off in confusion, chiefly 
by a charge of the 2d battalion of the 8th 
Native Infantry in the direction of the 
Enemy’s guns, one of which, a four- 
pounder on a carriage similar to a moun- 
tain-train, was abandoned, and brought in 
this morning ; also a considerable quar- 
tity of gun and musquetry ammunition, 
which was found strewed about in the ut- 
most confusion. The loss sustained by 
the Enemy is very considerable, and is 
supposed by many to be no less than five 
hundred men, including several of their 
officers, as appears by their dresses. The 
casualties on our part are, I am grieved 
to say, many, as wil] be seen by reference 
to the inclosed retarn. My sense of the 
gallant conduct of the corps engaged, and 
of individuals, is feebly expressed in the 
accompanying copy of Division Orders of 
this date, which | trust will meet the sanc- 
tion and approval of his Exceliency the 
Right Hon. the Commander iu Chief. 
Davip Ocutertony, Major-gen. 





Division Orders by Major-gen. Sir David 
Ochterlony, K. C. B. 
Camp, near Muckwampore, Feb. 29. 
The Major-general returns his thanks 
to Lieut.-col. Burnet, Major Shapland, 
Capts. Smith and Fenton, and generally to 
the officers and men of the corps engaged 
with the Enemy yesterday.—His position 
enabled him to see the gallant style in 


which they ascended, and the ardent spi- 
rit with which they attacked and drove 
the Enemy from their vantage-ground. 
Whilst he returns his thanks to Lieut. 
Kerr and Ensign Impey, for maintaining 
the village till reinforced, be cannot but 
regret the loss of so promising an officer 
as Lieut. Tirrell.— Lieut. Pickersgill, As- 
sistant - Quarter- Masier-General, in re- 
ascending the heights with the 12th Nat. 
Infantry, evinced a continuance of that 
zeal, spirit, and ability, which has already 
been frequently noticed, and entitles him 
to the thanks of the Major-General. The 
Major-general feels himself inadequate to 
express his sense of the conduct of Lieut.- 
col. Miller, or the obligations he has con- 
ferred on this, as well as on other occa- 
sions ; and he can offer his acknowledg- 
ments, with an assurance that his being 
on the heights gave him the most perfect 
confidence, that every thing possible would 
be done, and nothing practicable omitted; 
and this confidence was repaid by thee 
charge of the 2d battalion Native Infantry, 
which was executed under his orders, and 
closed the day ; and whilst it did honour 
to his judgment, it reflected the highest 
credit on the corps which liad the glory to 
carry them into effect. 

Killed, Wounded, and Missing, in an Attack 
on the Heights, near Muckwampore, Feb. 
28, 1816. 

Killed.—87th foot (light company), 11 
rank and file.—12th Benga! nat. infantry, 
2d batt. 1 serjeant or havildar, 7 rank and 
file. —22d Bengal native infantry, 2d batt. 
(one company), 1 rank and file. — 25th 
Beugal nat. infantry, 2d batt. 1 lieutenant, 
1 subadar, 3 serjeants or havildars, 20 
rank and file. 

Wounded.—87th foot (light company), 
19 rank and file-—Sth Bengal nat. inf. 2d 
batt. 2 havildars, 19 rank and file.—12th 
Bengal native infantry, 2d batt. 1 lieut, 
1 subadar, } jemadar, 7 havildars, 71 rank 
and file.—22d Bengal native ivfantry, 2d 
batt. (one company), 1 rank and file.— 
25th Bengal nat. inf, 2d batt. 1 navildar, 
51 rank and file.—Pioneers or sappers, 1 
rank and file. 

Missing.—12th Bengal nat. infantry, 2d 
batt. 2 rank and file. 

Total Killed, Wounded, and Missing.— 
1 lieut. 1 subadar, 4serjeants or haviidars, 
39 rank and file, killed; 1 lieutenant, 1 
subadar, | jemadar, 10 serjeants or havil- 
dars, 162 rank and file, wounded ; 2 rank 
and file missing. —Grand Total. 45 killed, 
175 wounded, 2 missing. 

Names of Officers Killed and Wounded. 

Killed. — 20th Bengal native infantry, 
Ist batt. Lieut. and Adjutant Tirrell, de- 
ing duty with the 2d batt. 25th nat. inf. 

Wounded. —2d batt. native inf, Lieut. 

and 
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and Adjutant P. Young, severely, but net 
dangerously. 

N. B. 1 bhestee, 2d batt. 25th nat. inf. 
and 1 bildar of pioneers, killed; and 2 
dildars wounded, not included above. 


Letter and Inclosure from Col. W. Kelly, 
commanding the Ist brigade, to Major- 
gen. Sir David Ochterlony. 

Sir,—I bad the honour, in my letter of 
the 28th ult. to acquaint you with my in- 
tention of proceeding to this point of the 
Hurryhurpoor Hill, which movement I 
executed accordingly. On the best re- 
connoissance that could be made, without 
particularly calling the attention of the 
Enemy to our movements, it appeared 
that a strong point within about 800 yards 
of the stockade I mentioned had been 
neglected. This stockade runs upon the 
range and to the Westward of the Hurry- 
hurpoor Fort, supposed to be about 1000 
yards from it, in form a semicircle, and 
the mountain nearly perpendicular to the 


“extremities, two guns in it, and in all re- 


pects formidable. — As the occupation of 
this neglected point appeared to be of 
great moment, it was advisable to take it 
by surprize. I consequently ordered the 
light infantry companies of the brigade, 
with two companies of each of the follow- 
ing regiments, viz. bis Majesty’s 24th, 
18th native infautry, Chumparun light 
infantry, and one company of the 2d batt. 
21st native regiment, with two 3-pounders, 
carried by bearers, to march at 3 o’clock 
yesterday morning, under the command 
of Lieut.-col. O'Halloran, who took pos- 
session of the position a few minutes be- 
fore six, dislodging a picquet left for its 
protection. The Enemy, in very consi- 
derable force, made a most desperate and 
obstinate attack to recover this point; I 
was therefore obliged to send a few com- 
pauies to support the rear of the position 
which was threatened. It was impossibie, 
from the nature of the ground, to close or 
use the bayanet, and the musquetry con- 
tinued without interruption until half-past 
eleven o’clock, when the arrival of two 6- 
pounders and two five-and-a-balf-inch 
hownzers on elephants, in a few minutes 
decided the affair, and left us in possession 
of au almost natural! redoubt, very advan- 
tageously situated for further operations. 
I do myself the honour to inclose a list of 
killed and wounded, which, considering 
the length of time the affair lasted, is not 
great. Amongst the wounded you will 
find Capt. Liudsay, of the artillery: al- 
though his wounds are not severe, I fear I 
shali lose his active services for a time, 
which I lament exceedingly, having found 
Captain Lindsay a most zealous able offi- 
cer, both as an artillerist and engiveer. I 
am highly indebted to Lieut.-col, O’Hal- 
Jeran, for the able and officer-like manver 


in which he executed this duty; and no- 
thing can possibly be more flattering or 
creditable than his report of the gallant 
conduct of the troops throughout. From 
every report, it appears that the Enemy 
have suffered severely; numbers of their 
killed are lying in all directions round the 
point of attack. Two or three hundred 
Goorkahs have been brought in, but they 
are, from the severity of their wounds, un- 
able to speak or give intelligence. The 
advanced position only admits nine com- 
panies, which, with a Field-efficer, I re- 
lieve every twenty-four hours. It will 
take some time to make the road for the 
heavy guns. We are, however, this day 
employed in getting up the 12-pounders, 
which will probably breach the stockade, 
[am still deficient of intelligence, and un- 
certain of the real numbers of the Evemy, 
but believe them to be as [ before stated, 
The heavy rain of last mght and this 
morning interrupts our operations ; but I 
hope it is about to clear.—I have, &c. 
’ _W. Kextr, Colonel. 

P. S. I have the highest gratification in 
announcing the occupation, by the ad- 
vanced guard under the Field-officer Ma- 
jor Robeson, of his Majesty’s 24th reg. 
of the stockade, fort, and hill, which were 
evacuated some time this morning, during 
the raiv and thick weather, by the Goor- 
kah force, under Runjoor Kajee, who 
jojned during the action of yesterday, 
aod commanded. W. Kaxzy, Col. 


Killed and Wounded in the \st or Col. Kelly's 
Brigade, in action on the Heights of 
Hurryhurpoor, on the 1st of March, 1816. 

Camp, near Hurryhurpoor, March 2. 

Artillery, Capt. Lindsay, wounded se- 
verely, but not dangerously; 2 lascars 
wounded.—24th foot, Brevet-maj. Hughes, 
wonaded slightly; Capt. Smith, Lieut, 
O'Leary, wounded severely, but not dan- 
gerously; 4 privates killed; 1 serjeant, 
22 privates, wounded.— 18th nat. infantry, 
Ist batt. 2 sepoys killed, 1 naick, 4 sepoys, 
wounded. — 21st vative infantry, 2d batt. 
1 sepoy killed; | naick, 1 sepoy, wounded. 
—Champarun light infantry, Lieut. De 
Voeux, wounded severely, but not dan- 
gerousiy; 1 sepoy killed; 1 jemadar, 11 
sepoys, wounded. — Pioneers, 2 privates 
killed. 

Total Killed. — 4 privates of 24th foot, 
4 sepoys. 

Total Wounded.—\ brevet major, 2 cap- 
tains, 2 lieutenants, 1 jemadar. | serjeant, 
22 privates of 24th foot 2 naicks, 16 se- 
poys, 2 pioneers, 2 gun lascars. 

Geo. Casement, Major of Brigade. 

N. B. Authentic intelligence has been 
received of the ratification, by the Rajgh 
of Nepaul,.of the Treaty meutioned in yhe 
Gazette of 11th May; but no official copy 
of the ratified Treaty bas beeo received. 

Lonpo# 
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Lonpon Gazetrz Exrraorpinary, 
Sept. 15. 

Admiralty-office, Sept. 15. — Capt. Bris- 
bane, of his Majesty’s ship Queen Char- 
Jotte, arrived at this Office last night 
with the following dispatches from Lord 
- Exmouth : 

Queen Charlotie, Algiers Bay, Aug. 28. 

Sir,—In all the vicissitudes of a long 
life of public service, no circumstance has 
ever produced on my mind such impres- 
sions of gratitude and joy as the event of 
yesterday. To have been one of the hum- 
ble instruments, in the hands of Divine 
Providence, for bringing to reason a fero- 
cious Government, and destroying for ever 
the insufferable and horrid system of 
Christian slavery, can never cease to be a 
source of delight and heart-felt comfort to 
every individual happy enough to be em- 
ployed in it. I may, I hope, be permitted, 
uader such impressions, to offer my sin- 
cere congratulations to their Lordships on 
the complete success which attended the 
gallant efforts of bis Majesty’s fleet in 
their attack upon Algiers of yesterday ; 
and the happy result produced from it on 
this day by the signature of peace —Thus 
has a provoked war of two days’ existence 
been attended by a complete victory, and 
closed by a renewed peace for England 
and ber ally, the King of the Netherlands, 
oa conditions dictated by the firmness 
and wisdom of his Majesty’s Government, 
and commanded by the vigour of their 
measures.— My thanks are justly due for 
the honour aind confidence his Majesty’s 
Ministers have been pleased to repose on 
my zeal on this highly important occasion. 
“The means were by them made adequate 
to my own wishes, and the rapidity of 
their measures speak for themselves. Not 
more than an hundred days since, I left 
Algiers with the British fleet, unsuspicious 
and ignorant of the atrocities which had 
been committed at Bona; that fleet on its 
arrival in England was necessarily dis- 
banded, and another, with proportionate 
resources, created and equipped; and ale 
though impeded in its progress by calms 
and adverse winds, has poured the ven- 
geance of an insulted nation, ip chastising 
the cruelties of a ferocious Government, 
with a promptitude beyond example, and 
highly honourable to the national charac- 
ter, eager to resent oppression or cruelty, 
whenever practised upon those under their 
protection. — Would to God that in the 
attainment of this object I had not deeply 
to lament the severe loss of so many gal- 
lant officers and men; they have profusely 
bied in a contest which bas been pecu- 
liarly marked by proofs of such devoied 
beroism as would rouse every noble feel- 
ing, did I dare indulge in relating them. 
Their Lordships will already have been 
informed, by his Majesty’s sloop Jasper, 


of my proceedings up to the 14th instant, 
co which day I broke ground from Gibral- 
tar, after a vexatious detention, by a foul 
wind, of four days. — The fleet, complete 
in all its points, with ‘he addition of five 
gun boats fitted at Gibraltar, departed in 
the highest spirits, and with the most fa- 
vourable p ospect of reaching the port of 
their destination in three days; but an 
adverse wind destroyed the expectation of 
an early arrival, which was the more 
anxiously looked for by my-elf, in conse- 
quence of hearing, the day | sailed from 
Gibraltar, that a large army had been as 
sembled, and thai very considerable addi- 
tional works were throwing up, not only 
on both flanks of the city. but also imme- 
diately about the entrance of the Mole: 
from this I was apprehensive that my in- 
tention of making that point my principal 
object of attack, had been discovered to 
the Dey by the same means he had heard 
of the expedition. This intelligence was, 
on the following night, greatly confirmed 
by the Prometheus, which I bad dispatched 
to Algiers some time befure, to eudeavour 
to get away the Consul. Capt. Dashwood 
had’ with difficulty succeeded in bring- 
ing away, dixguised in’ Midshipman’s 
uniform, bis wife and daughter, leaving a 
boat to bring off their infant child, coming 
down ig a basket with the Surgeon, who 
thought he had composed it; but it un- 
happily cried in the gate-way, and ia 
consequence the Surgeon, three Midsbip- 
men, in all eighteen persons, were seized 
and confined as slaves in the usual dun- 
geons, The child was sent off next morn- 
ing by the Dey, and as a soliiary istance 
of bis humanity, it ought to be recorded 
by me. — Capt. Dashwood further con- 
firmed, that about 40,000 men had been 
brought down from the interior, and all 
the Janissaries called in from distan' gar- 
risons, ,and that they were indefatigably 
employed in their batteries, gun-boats, 
&c. and every where strengthening the 
sea-defences. — The Dey informed Capt. 
Dashwood he knew perfectly well the 
armament was destined for Algiers, and 
asked him if it was true; he replied, if he 
had such information, he knew as much as 
he did, and probably from the same 
source—the public prints. The ships 
were all in port, and between 40 and 50 
gun and mortar-boats ready, with several 
more in forward repair. The Dey had 
closely confined the Consul, and refused 
either to give him ap, or promise his per- 
sonal! safety; ner would he hear a word 
respecting the officers and men seized in 
the boats of the Prom: theas. — From the 
continuance of adverse winds and calms, 
the land to the Westward of Algiers was 
not made before the 26th, and the next 
morning at day-break the fleet was ad- 
vanced in sight of the city, though not so 
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near as I had intended. As the ships 
were becalmed, 1 embraced this oppor- 
tunity of dispatching a boat, under cover 
of the Severn, with a flag of truce, and 
the demands I had to*make, in the name 
of his Royal Highness the Prince Regent, 
on the Dey of Algiers (of which the ac- 
companying are copies), directing the 
officer to wait two or three hours for the 
Dey’s answer, at which time, if no reply 
was sent, he was to return to the flag- 
ship; he was met near the Mole by the 
Captain of the port, who, on being told 
the answer was expected in one hour, 
replied, that it was impossible. The offi- 
cer then said he would wait two or three 
hours; be then observed, two hours was 
quite sufficient. — The fleet at this time, 
by the springing-up of the sea-breeze, 
had reached the bay, and were preparing 
the boats and flotilla for service, until 
near two o'clock, when, observing my 
officer was returning with the signal Aying 
that no answer had been received, after a 
delay of upwards of three hours, I in- 
stantly made a signal to know if the ships 
were all ready, which being auswered in 
the affirmative, the Queen Charlotte bore 
up, foliowed up by the fleet, for their ap- 
pointed stations; the flag, leading in the 
prescribed order, was anchored in the en- 
trance of the Mole, at about 50 yards 
distance. At this moment not a gun had 
been fired, and I began to suspect a full 
compliance with the terms which had been 
60 many hours in their hands; at this pe- 
riod of profound silence, a shot was fired 
at us from the Mole, and two at the ships 
to the Northward then following ; this was 
promp'ly returned by the Queen Char- 
lotte, who was then lashing to the main- 
mast of a brig, fast to the shore in the 
mouth of the Mole, and which we had 
steered for, as the guide to our position, 
Thus commenced a fire as animated and 
well supported as, | believe, was ever wit- 
nessed, from a quarter before three until 
nine, without intermission. and which did 
not cease altogether unti! ha'f-past eleven. 
The ships immediately following me were 
admirably and coolly taking their stations, 
with a precision even beyond my most 
sanguine hope; and never did the British 
flag receive, on any occasion, more zeal- 
ous and honowable support. To look 
further on the line than immediately round 
me was perfectly impossible, but so well 
grounded was my confidence in the gal- 
lant officers 1 had the honour to com- 
mand, that my mind was left perfectly 
free to attend io other objects; and I knew 
them in their stations only by the destruc- 
tive effect of their tire upon the walls and 
battertes tu which they were opposed. —I 
had abvut this tine the sati<faction of see- 
ing Vice-admival Vaw Capeflan’s flag in 
the station | had assigned to him, and 


soon after, at intervals, the remainder of 
his frigates, keeping up a well-supported 
fire on the flanking batteries he had offered 
to cover us from, as it bad not been in my 
power, for want of room, to bring him id 
the front of the Mole. — About sun-set f 
received a message from Rear.adm. Milne, 
conveying to me the severe loss the Im- 
pregnable was sustaining, having then 150 
killed and wounded, and requesting [ 
would, if possible, send bim a frigate to 
divert some of the fire he was under. 
The Glasgow, near me, immediately weigh- 
ed, but the wind had been driven away by 
the cannonade, and she was obliged to 
anchor again, having obtained rather a 
better position than before.—I! had at this 
time sent orders to the explosion-vessel, 
under the charge of Lieut. Fleming and 
Mr. Parker, by Capt. Reade, of the En- 
gineers, to bring her into the Mole; but 
the Rear-admiral having thought she 
would do him essential service if exploded 
under the battery in his frout, [ sent orders 
to this vessel to that effect, which were 
executed, I desired also the Rear-admi- 
ral might be informed, that many of the 
ships being now in flames, and certain of 
the destruction of the whole, | considered 
1 had executed the most important part of 
my instructions, and should make every 
preparation for withdrawing the ships, 
and desired he would do so as soon as 
possible with his division. — There were 
awful moments during the conflict, which 
l cannot now attempt to describe, occa- 
sioned by firing the ships so near us; and 
I had long resisted the eager entreaties of 
several around me to make the attempt 
upon the outer frigate, distant about 100 
yards, which at length I gave into, and 
Major Gossett, by my side, who had been 
eager to land his corps of miners, pressed 
me most anxiously for permis-ion to ac- 
company Lieut. Richards in this ship’s 
barge. The frigate was instan'ly boarded, 
and in ten minotes in a perfect blaze. A 
gallant young Midshipman, in Rocket- 
boat No. 8, although forbidden, was led 
by his ardent spirit to follow in support of 
the barge, in which be was desperately 
wounded, his brother officer killed, and 
nine of his crew. The barge, by rowing 
more rapidly, had suffered less, and Jost 
but two. — The Enemy’s batteries around 
my division we:e about ten o’clock si- 
lenced, and in a state of perfect ruin and 
dilapidation; and the fire of the ships was 
reserved as much as possible, to save 
powder and reply to a few guns now and 
then bearing upon us, a'though a fort on 
the upper angle of the city, on which out 
guns could not be brought to bear, crorti- 
nued to annoy the ships by shot acd shells 
during the whole time. — Providence at 
this interval gave to my anxious wishes 
the usual land-wind, common in this bay, 
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and my expectations were completed. We 
were all hands employed in warping and 
towing off, and by the help of the light 
air, the whole were under sail, and came 
to anchor out of reach of shells, abcat 
two in the morning, after 12 hours’ inces- 
sant labour.—The @otilla of mortar, gun, 
and rockct-boats, under the direction of 
their respective Artillery Officers, shared, 
to the full extent of their power, in the 
honours of this day, and perf rmed good 
service; it was by their fire all the ships 
in the port (with the exception of the outer 
frigate) were in flames, which extended 
rapidly over the whole arsenal, store- 
houses, and gun-boats, exhibiting a spec- 
tacle of awful grandeur and interest no 
pen can describe, — The sloops of war, 
~hich had been appropriated to aid and 
assist the ships of the line, and prepare 
for their retreat, performed not only that 
duty well, but embraced every oppor- 
tunity of firing through the intervals, and 
were constantly in motion. The shells 
from the bombs were admirably well 
thrown by the Royal Marine Artillery ; 
and although thrown direcily across and 
over us, not an accident, that I know of, 
eccurred to any ship. —The whole was 
conducted in perfect silence, and such a 
thing as a cheer | never heard in any part 
of the line; and that the guns were well 
worked and directed, will be seen for 
Many years to come, and remembered by 
these Barbarians for ever. —The conduct- 
ing this snip to her station by the Masters 
of the fleet and ship, excited the praise of 
all. The former has been my companion 
in arms for more than 20 years. Having 
thus detailed, although but imperfectly, 
the progress of this short service, I ven- 
ture to hope, that the humble and devoted 
services of myself and the officers and 
men of every description I have the he- 
nour to command, will be received by his 
Roya! Hichuess the Prince Regent with 
his accusiomed grace. The approbation 
of our services by our Sovereign, and the 
good opinion of eur country, will, I ven- 
ture to affirm, be received by us alli with 
the highest satisfaction. — If I attempted 
te name to their Lordships the numerous 
officers who, in such a conflict, have been 
at different periods more cunspicuous than 
their comparions, I should do injustice to 
mavy; and ‘I trust there is no officer in 
the fleet I have the honour to command, 
who will doubc the grateful! feelings | shall 
ever cherish for their unbounded and un- 
limited support. Not an officer nor man 
confined his exertions within the precise 
limits of their own duty; all were eager 
to attempt services which I found more 
difficult to restrain than excite; and no 
where was this feeling more conspicuous 
than in my own Captain, and those officers 
immediately about my person. My gra- 
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titude and thanks are due to all under my 
command, as well as to Vice-admiral Ca- 
pellen, and the officers of the squadron of 
his Majesty the King of the Netherlands; 
and I trust they will believe that the re- 
collection of their services will never cease 
but with my life. In no instance have I 
ever seen mere energy and zeal; from 
the youngest Midshipman to the highest 
rauk, all seemed animated by one soul, 
and of which I shall with delight bear tes- 
timony to their Lordships, whenever that 
testimony can be useful.—I have confided 
this dispatch to Rear-admiral Milne, my 
second in command, from whom I have 
received, during the whole service intrust- 
ed to me, the most cordial and honourable 
support. He is perfectly informed of 
every transaction of the fleet, from the 
earliest period of my command, and is 
fully competent to give their Lordships 
satisfaction on any points which I may 
have overlooked, or have not time to state. 
1 trust I have obtained from him his 
esteem and regard, and I regret I had not 
sooner been known to him. — The neces- 
sary papers, together with the defects of 
the ships, and the return of killed and 
wounded, accompany this dispatch, and I 
am happy to say, Capts. Ekins and Coode 
are doing well, as also the whole of the 
wounded. By accounts from the shore, I 
understand, the Enemy’s loss in killed 
and wounded is between 6 and 7000 men. 
In recommending my officers and fleet to 
their Lordships’ protection and favour, [ 
have the honour, &c. ExmoutTu. 





A General Abstract of the Killed and 
Wounded. 

Queen Charlotte, Lord Exmouth, Capt. 
Brisbane: 7 seamen, 1 marine. killed ; 
14 officers, 82 seamen, 24 marines, 2 ma- 
rine artillery, 5 sappers and miners, 4 
boys, wounded. — Impregnable, Admiral 
Milne, Capt. Brace: 1 officer, 37 seamen, 
10 marines, killed; 2 officers, 111 seamen, 
2i marines, 9 sappers and mivers, 17 
boys, wounded.—Superb, Ekins: 2 offi- 
cers, 3 seamen, 2 marines, i rocket troop, 
killed; 6 officers, 62 seamen, 14 marines, 
2 marine artillery, wounded.— Minden, W. 
Paterson: 5 seamen, 2 marines, killed ; 
2 officers, 26 seamen, 9marines, wounded, 
—Aibion, J. Coode: 2 officers, 1 seaman, 
killed ; 2 officers, 10 seamen, 3 marjnes, 
wounded.—Leander, E. Chetham: 5 offi- 
cers, 1! seamen, 1 marine, killed; 8 offi- 
cers, 69 seamen, 25 marines, 4 boys, 12 
supernumeraries, wounded. —Severn, Hon. 
T.W. Ayimer: 2 seamen, I marine, killed; 
5 officers, 25 seamen, 3 marines, | boy, 
wounded.—Glasgow, Hon. A. Maitland: 
9 seamen, | marine, killed ; 8 officers, 25 
seamen, 3 marines, 1 boy, wounded.— 
Granicus, W. F. Wise: 3 officers, 9 sea- 
men, 1 marine, 1 marine artillery, 2 boys, 

killed ; 
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killed; 5 officers, 31 seamen, 3 marines, 
2 rocket troop, 1 boy, wounded.—Hebrus, 
E. Palmer: 1 officer, 3 seamen, killed; 1 
officer, 10 seamen, 1 marine, 2 rocket 
troop, 1 boy, wounded. — Infernal, Hon. 
G. J. Perceval: 1 officer, 1 seaman, killed; 
6 officers, 8 seamen, 1 marine artillery, 2 
boys, wounded.— Heron, G. Bentham; 
Matine, J. Mould; Prometheus, W. B. 
Dashwood ; Cordelia, W. Sargent; Brito- 
mart, R. Riddel; Belzebub, W. Kemp- 
thorne; Hecla, W. Popham; and Fury, 
€. R. Moorsom; None killed or wounded. 

Total.—15 officers, 88 seamen, 19 ma- 
rines, 1 marine artiliery, 1 rocket troop, 
4 boys, killed; 59 officers, 459 seamen, 
106 marines, 5 marine artillery, 14 sap- 
pers and miners, 4 rocket troop, 31 boys, 
12 supernumeraries, wounded. 

Total Killed and Wounded. —128 killed ; 
690 weunded. 

Dutch Squadron. 

Melampus, Vice-Adm. Baron Van Ca- 
pellen, Capt. De Mair; 3 killed, 15 
wounded,— Frederica, Capt. Vander Stra- 
ten; 5 wounded.— Dageraad, Capt. Pol- 
ders ; 4 wounded, —Diana, Capt. Ziervogel; 
6 killed, 22 wounded. — Amsiee, Capt. 
Vander Hart; 4 killed, 6 wounded.—En- 
dracht, Capt. Wardenburgh; none killed 
or wounded.—Total, 13 killed. 52 wounded. 

Grand Total—883. 

Frorirra—Consisting of 5 gun-boats, 
10 mortar-boats, launches, 8 rocket-boats 
(flats), 32 gun-boats, barges, and yawls. 
Total 55 —The whole commanded by Capt. 
Mitchell, assisted by Lieut. J. Davies, of 
the Queen Charlotte, and T, Revans, Fiag- 
lieut, to Rear-adm. Milne. Exmours. 
A Return of Officers Killed and Wounded. 

Queen Charlotte. — Wounded— Lieut. 
Jobnston, dangerously ; Lieuts. King and 
Jago, slightly; M. J. Grimes, secretary 
to the Commander in Chief, and Mr. Max- 
well, boatswain, slightly; Mr. G. Mark- 
ham, Mr. H. Campbell, and Mr. E. Hib- 
bert, m:dshipmen, severely ; Mr. E. Stan- 
ley, Mr. R. H. Baker, midshipmen, and 
Mr. S. Colston, secretary’s clerk, slightly ; 
Capt. F. Burton, marine artillery, se- 
verely ; and Lieut, P. Robertson, marines, 
slightly. 

impregnable. —Killed—Mr. J. Hawkins, 

i Wounded—Mr. G. N.Wes- 
ley, mate, end Mr. H. Quinn, contusions, 

Superb.—Killed—Mr.T’. Howard, mate, 
and Mr.R.C, Bowen, midshipman. Wound- 
ed—Chas. Ekins, esq. captain, slightly ; 
P. T. Home, first lieutenant, severely ; J. 
M'‘ Dougall, lieu. slightly; G. W. Gun- 
ning, acting-lieut. and Mr. W. Sweeting, 
midshipman, severely; and Mr. J, H. 
Wolsey, midshipman, slightly. 

Minden. —Wounded— Mr. C. C. Dent, 
mate, and C. G. Grub, slightly. 

Albion.—Killed—Mr. Mends, assistant- 





surveyor; and Mr. Jardine, midshipman, 
Wounded—J. Coode, esq. captain; and 
Mr. Harvey, midshipman, severely. 

Severn. — Wounded — Mr. J. Foster, 
midshipman, arm amputated; Mr. C. Ca- 
ley, midshipman, contused foot; Mr. W. 
Ferror, midshipman, wounded hand and 
contusion; Mr. D. Beattie, midshipman, 
contusion; andW. A.Catler,wounded knee. 

Leander. — Killed—Cap'.Wilson, and 
Lieut. Baxter, royal marines; Messrs. 
Lowdon, Calthorp, aud Hanwell, midship- 
men. Wounded—H. Walker and J. 5. 
Dixon, lieuts. slightly; Mr. Ashington, 
Mr. Cole, Mr. Mayne, and Mr. Svurt, 
midshipmen, severely; Mr. Pickeu, clerk, 
and Mr. Dixon, midshipman, slightly. 

Glasgow. —Wounded—P, Gilbert, lieut. 
contusion of chest; Mr. R. Fulton, master, 
contusion of face and knee; A. Stephens, 
lieut. royal marines, leg; Mr. Duffill, Mr. 
Harvey, Mr. Baird, and Mr. Keay, mid- 
shipmen. severely ; Mr. Heathcote, mid- 
shipman, left foot. 

Granicus.—Killed—W. M, Morgan and 
W. Kenfrey, lieuts. royal marines; Mr.R, 
Pratt, midshipman. Wounded — H. A. 
Perkins, lieut.; Mr. L. FT. Jones, and Mr. 
D. F. Wise, midshipmen, slightty ; Mr. L. 
Mitchell, midshipman, severely ; Mr.G.R. 
Glennie, midshipman, dangerously. 

Hebrus.—Kilied—Mr. G.H. A. Pococke, 
midshipwan. Wounded—Mr. A, S, Symes, 
midshipman, lower jaw. 

Inferual. — Killed —G. J. P. Bissett, 
lieut. marine artitery. Wounded—John 
Foreman, lieut.; Mr. G. Valentine, boat- 
swain; Mr. J. M. Cross, and Mr. J. H. 
Andrews, midshipmen, slightly; Mr. M. 
Hopkins, clerk; and Mr. J. Barber, mid- 
shipman, severely. Exmovts, 
Memorandum of the Destruction in the Mole 

of Algiers. 

4 large frigates, of 44 guns; 5 large 
corvettes, from 24 to 30 guns; all the gun 
and mortar-boats, except seven, 30 de- 
stroyed; several merchant brigs and 
schooners; a great number of small ves- 
sels of various descriptions; all the pon- 
toons, lighters, &c.; store-houses and 
arsenal, with all the timber and various 
marine articles, destroyed in part; a great 
many gun-carriages, mortar-beds, casks, 
and ships’ stores of all descriptions. 

(Sigaed) Exmouts. 


His Britannic Majesty's ship Queen Chaz- 
lotte, Algiers Bay, Aug. 28, 

Sir,—For your atrocities at Bona, on 
defenceless Christians, and your uabe- 
coming disregard to the demands I made 
yesierday, in the name of the Prince Ke- 
geut of Eugiand, the fleet under my orders 
has given you a signal chastisement, by 
the total destruction of your navy, store- 
houses, aud arsena!, with balf your bat. 
Leries, 





teries.— As England does vot war for 
the destruction of cities, | am unwilling to 
visit your personal cruelties upon the in- 
offensive inhabitants of the country, and I 
therefore offer you the same terms of 
peace which I conveyed to you yesterday, 
in my Sovereign's vame: without the ac- 
ceptance of these terms, you can have no 
peace with England. —If you receive this 
offer as you ought, you will fire three guns, 
and I shai! consider your not making this 
signa! as a refusal, and shall renew my 
eperations at my own convenience. — I 
offer you the above terms, provided nei- 
ther the British Consul, nor the officers 
and men so a#ickedly seized by you frem 
the boats of a British ship of war, have 
met with any cruel treatment, or any of 
the Christian slaves in your power; and [ 
repeat my demand, that the Consul, and 
officers and men, may be seut off to me, 
conformable to antient treaties. Ihave &c. 
To the Dey of Algiers. Exmourts. 





Queen Charlotte, Algiers Bay, Aug. 30. 

The Commander in Chief 1s happy to in- 
form the fleet of the final termination of 
their strenuous exertions, by the signature 
of peace, confirmed ander a salute of 21 
guns, on the following conditions, dictated 
by the Prince Regent of England : 

1,—The abolition, for ever, of Christian 
slavery. 

1L.—The delivery, to my flag, of all 
slaves in the dominions of the Dey, to 
whatever nation they may belong, at noon 
to-morrow. 

IIL—To deliver also, to my flag, all 
money received by him for the redemp- 
tion of slaves since the commencement of 
this year, at noon also to-morrow, 

IV.—Reparation has also been made to 
the British Consul for all losses he may 
have sustained in consequence of his con- 
fivement. 

V.—The Dey has made a public apo- 
logy, im presence of his Ministers and 
Officers, and begged pardon of the Consul 
in terms dictated by the Captain of the 
Queen Charlotte. : 

The Commander in Chief takes this op- 
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portunity of again returning his pablic 
thanks to the Admirals, Captains, Officers, 
seamen, marines, royal marine artillery, 
royal sappers and miners, and the royal 
rocket corps, for the noble support he has 
received from them throughout the whole 
of this arduous sefvice ; and he is pleased 
to direct, that on Sunday next a public 
thanksgiving be offered up to Almighty 
God, for the signat interposi'ion of bis 
Divine Providence during the conflict 
which took place on the 27th, between bis 
Majesty’s fleet and the ferocious enemies 
of mankind. — It is requested thai this 
memorandum may be read to the ships’ 
companies. 
To the Admirals, Captains, &c. 





Queen Charlotte, Algiers Bay, Sept. 1. 
Sir, — I bave the honour to acquaint 
you, for their Lordships’ information, that 
I have sent Capt. Bri-bane with my dupli- 
cate dispaches, as | am afraid that Adm. 
Milne, in the Leander, who has charge of 
the originals, may have a long voyage, 
the wind having set into the Westward a 
few hours afier he sailed. Capt. Brisbane, 
tu whom I feel greatly indebted for his 
exertions and the able assistance I have 
received from him throughout the whole 
of this service, will be able to inform their 
Lordships upon all points that I may have 
omitted.—Admiral Sir C. Penrose arrived 
too late to take his share in the attack 
upon Algiers, which I lament, as much on 
bis account as my own; his services would 
ave been desirable in every respect.—I 
have the satisfaction to state, that all the 
slaves in the city of Algiers, and imme- 
diately in its vicinity, are embarked; as 
also 357.000 dollars for Naples, and 
25,500 for Sardinia. The Treaties will be 
signed to-morrow, and I hope to be able 
to sail in a day or two.—The Minden has 
sailed for Gibraltar, to be refitted, and 
will proceed from thence to her alti- 
mate destination. The Albion will be re- 
fitted at Gibraltar, for the reception of Sir 
C. Penrose’s flag. The Glasgow I shall 
be obliged to bring with me.—I have, &e, 
To J. Croker, Esq. ExmMouTu. 





FRANCE. 

At length Louis XVIII. has dissolved 
the Chamber of Deputies. The Moniteur 
contains the Royal Ordinance to that 
effect, and convoking the Electoral Col- 
leges of the districts and departments, 
for the purpose of electing a new Cham- 
ber, which is to meet Nov. 4; reducing 
the number of Members from 420 to 260, 
as limited by the Constitutional Charter; 
specifying their qualifications with respect 
to property, and forbidding the election of 


. 
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any person under the age of forty. The 
following is the preamble :—*‘ Louis, by 
the grace of God King of France and Na- 
varre: To all those whom it shail concern. 
Since our return to our States, every day 
has demonstrated to us the truth pro- 
claimed by us on a solemn occasion, that 
the advantage of amelioration is closely 
accompanied by the danger of innovation. 
We are convinced that the wants and 
wishes of our subjects concur in preserv- 
ing uatouched the Constitutional Charter, 

the 
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the basis of public law in France, and the 
guarantee of general tranquillity. We 
have in consequence judged it necessary 
to reduce the Chamber of Deputies to the 
number determined by the Charter, and 
not to call to it men under forty years 
of age.” 

The above Ordinance, dissolving the 
Chamber, is followed by another, appoint~ 
ing the Presidents of the Electoral Col- 
leges. The most striking peculiarity in 
this Decree is, the total exolusion of all 
Members of the Royal Family from this 
important office, and the nomination of 
several of those Members of the late 
Chamber who supported the Constitution 
against that party. The situation of Pre- 
sident of an Electoral College is one of 
such weight, as to give him who enjoys it 
a very considerable influence in the elec- 
tion of a Member. 

This triumph of the Constitutionalists 
Appears to meet the approbation of the 
French people; for, no sooner were the 
decrees promulgated, than an immediate 
aad considerable rise in the funds was the 
consequence. — Ii guarantees the inviola- 
bility of the sales of National property, 
and affords a solemn pledge of the deter- 
mination of the Government to consult, 
as far as possible, the welfare of the 
Nation. 

Private accounts from Paris represent, 
that this sudden change in the mind of the 
King was produced by some letters being 
intercepted at the Post-office ; by which 
it appeared, that the Ultra-Royalists, 
making sure of the King’s persisting in 
his former mind, were actually forming a 
Ministry agreeable to their wishes, and 
were carrying their daring views so far as 
to make arrangements for removing the 
King from all future participation in 
affairs. 

With respect to the conduct of the late 
Chamber, it cannet be denied that, in 
many instances, they did their duty to the 
Country with intelligence and firmness: 
but their genera! policy went to shake all 
confidence in the Royal Charter; and to 
foster the abhorred apprehension, that the 
old barbarous laws of Despotic France 
would be gradually restored. 

Some late French papers were filled 
with the most fulsome descriptions of the 
celebration of the féle of St. Louis ou the 
25th ult, Prayers and processions in the 
morning, and dancing, singivg, plays, and 
fireworks, at night, seem to have fully 
occupied the attention of the frivolous 
Parisians; and if outward appearances 
trady indicated inward impressions, Louis 
XVIIL. must be the most popular Mo- 
narch in existence. The following ex- 
tract of a letter, dated Monday the 26th, 
iacloses some interesting particulars :— 

Gant, Mae. Sepiember, 1816, 
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* The illuminations last evening were very 
general; the public buildings were parti- 

cularly brilliant ; ; but among the private 
hotels, that of the Prince of Benevento 
was most conspicuous, The Champ de 
Mars and Bois du Boulogne were crowded 
all day with the lower orders, as every 
species of public amusement was given 
gratis, Madame Blanchard ascended at 
six o’clock in a balloon, and at nine some 
very brilliant fire-works were displayed. 
The streets at night were crowded; and 
with the exception of some insulting ob- 
servations directed against the English 
from the military, who were parading in 
parties, | saw no symptoms of disorder, 
but every expression of attachment to 
the Bourbons. — A disgraceful scene oc- 
curred, however, at the entrance-gates of 
the Thuilleries. Cards had been issued, 
by order of the King, to admit.a certain 
number of persons to the Palace on San- 
day, to see his Majesty aud the Royal Fa- 
mily at dinner; and the greater propor- 
tion of these tickets had been issued to 
strangers. Whether this had incensed the 
wilitary and the police | know not; but 
about 200 English, furnished with cards, 
were kept waiting in the open air, oppo- 
site the iron gate, from five until seven 
o’clock, exposed to contiaual insults from 
the military, and police agents. — Many 
ladies had their clothes torn from their 
backs, and lost their jewels ; several were 
seriously hurt. At seven the iron 

was opened to admit them all into the 
lower court; but it was merely to tell 
them they were too late, as the King had 
risen from table, so that they might all 
retura-home. Picquet guards were march- 
ed through the middle of a crowd of per- 
sons wailing for admission; and all the 
military who had tickets were admitted, 
with their ladies; while others, who were 
waiting for the same object, remonstrated 
in vain.” 

Another letter from Paris, of the same 
date, after describing the insults to which 
our countrymen were exposed, says, that 
it is the wish of the King of France, that 
every attention should be paid to British 
subjects; but that there exists a party 
about the throne bestile to its interests, 
and extremely active in privately coun- 
teracting the wishes and will of the King. 

The Abbé Vinson has been sentenced 
to three months’ imprisonment, for a |i- 
bel, which characterised as plunderers of 
the Church the present possessors, by 
purchase, of Church lands, sold during 
the Revolution. 

An instance of the attention which ‘is 
given to English literature in France has 
lately occurred, in the Royal Academy of 
Roueu sending to.Mr. Thomas Campbell, 
a diploma of their Society, in consequence 

of 
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* of a paper on the subject of his poetry, 
which was read to them by Professor Vi- 
* talis. 

There is a young woman in one of the 
perfumer’s shops of the Rue de Richelieu, 
at Paris, who is in person so like our 
Princess Charlotte, that the resemblance 
instantly strikes every one who has seen 

- her Royal Highness. She goes by the 
name of the Princess Charlotte, and has 
obtained a sort of celebrity which, the 
French say, will make her fortune. 

A British oculist, Williams, after per- 
forming many marvellous cures upon the 
people of Paris, and the Provinces, has, 
it is said, been put under arrest by the 
French Goverament. 

The judicial proceedings at Paris fur- 
nish a case strong!y demonstrative of the 
unfeeling character of Buonaparte, and 
his contempt for that delicacy and senti- 
Meut which constitute the happiness of 

' Private life. Stephanie Tascher, the niece 
of the late Empress Josephine, is now 

* suing tobe divorced from her husband, 

* the Duke d’Aremberg, whom Buonaparte 
had forced her to marry, although she 
declared her dislike to the Duke at the 
morhent of being united to him. 

The French Journals have of late fur- 
nished a number of instances of ‘horrible 
depravity in persons tried by their crimi- 
nal courts. A vine-dresser has been con- 
detmmed for murdering his mother ; a girl 
of 19, for poisoning her father and mo- 
ther; a mother for killing her own child ; 
and two women for burying a child alive ! 

The Journal des Debats extracts from 
a German paper an article, purporting to 
come from Cairo, which states, that not 
less than 200,000 Jews have been collect- 
ed under a leader of the tribe of Dan, 
calling himself King of the Jews, who 
bears down all opposition, and whose pro- 

i gress ‘nothing can stop.—This romantic 
tale is supposed to be a fabrication of the 
Anti-Israelites in Germany. 

A dreadful storm at Chateau-Salins, in 
the department of the Meurthe, bas occa- 
aioued such distress by the ravages it has 
committed, that contributions are raising 
in France Yor the sufferers, The King 
has assigned 60,000 francs, or about 
2,500/. sterling, for this purpose. 

The .French papers contain a most 
afflicting account of the shipwreck of the 
Meduse French frigate, on her passage to 
take possession of the Cape deVerd Islands, 
wm July last. Of 147 who were placed on 
a raft, 15 only remained to be taken on 
hoard a French corvette which came in 

tight, after twelve days of suffering, not 
tobe described without freezing the blood 
with horror. The survivors lived for 
tany days upon the dead bodies of their 
fellow - sufferers; many of whom they 

ikilled on, purpose! Those who did not 
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perish in this way, were thrown into the 
sea by their stronger comrades who sur- 
vived. Mutinies, assassinations, and civil 
war, occurred daily during their miserable 


existence. They were constantly in a 
state of delirium from banger and thirst? 

As this sheet was going to press, we re. 
ceived Paris Journals of the 20th inst. but 
they are very barren of intelligence. The 
dissolution of the Chamber continues to 
be a theme of congrgtalation; and our 
expedition to Algiers, one of ill-suppress- 
ed jealousy and mortification. They com- 
plain of the terms granted by Lord Ex. 
mouth, as too lenient; and cannot for a 
moment bring themselves to bestow one 
compliment on our gallant countrymen 
for their bravery, iu shedding their blood, 
not oply for the benefit of the French na- 
tion, but for that of all Europe. 

Another General (Brayer) has been 
seutenced to death i his absence. 

The re-election of the Chamber of De- 
puties is the chief object which now occu- 
pies the attention of the French nation. 
The Ultra-Royalists appear sanguine in 
their hopes of getting a majority of their 
friends re-elected. 

NETHERLANDS, 

Accounts from Brussets of the 9th inst. 
brought afflicting details frum the Medi- 
terranean, of the atrocious excesses of the 
pirates, which are extending from the 
shores of Barbary to those of the Greek 
Archipelago. They lately captured the 
San Giacomo, which they took after a 
gallant but fruitless resistance. They af- 
terwards put the crew to death, mutilated 
their bodies, and committed excesses of 
cruelty worthy of cannibals, 

ITALY. 

A Decree of the Court of Naples has 
been recently issued, permitting the free 
import of grain without any duty, in con- 
sequence of the failure of the crops in 
the Italian States. 

An article from Naples, of the 6th ult. 
says, that a Mandement has lately been 
addressed to Confessors, containing a list 
of the sins for which they are not to grant 
absolution, and which are reserved for 
the Archbishop. Among other persons 
are those who wear tight breeches, the 
tailors that make them, and the merchants 
that sell them. Ladies also are to be re- 
fased absolution who display their bosoms, 
or their arms naked above the elbow, or 
who wear tight petticoats, which offend 
modesty by shewing the natural shape of 
the limbs. 

The Dutch papers state, that the King 
of Naples will no longer submit to the an- 
cient usage of presenting the Pope with 
a white horse; and bas prohibited the 
publication of the Papal Bulls, uatless 
authenticated by the Royal Erequatur. 

Thee was an eruption of Mount Vesu- 
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vius'on the Tth ult. preceded by an earth- 
quake. Two dreadful and distinct tor- 
rents of lava issued from the crater, and 
poured down the sides of the mountaia ; 
but, happily, it caused little injury. 
Letters from Naples state, that an Ame- 
rican squadron, under the command of 
Commodore Chauncey, had made its ap- 
pearance off that city, having on board 
Mr. Pinckney ; who has demanded of the 
Neapolitan government a sum of 4 mil- 
ljons of dollars, as a compensation for 
Awerican property confiscated by Murat. 
He is said to have accompanied this re- 
quisition with a threat, that if it were not 
complied with, the squadron would bom- 
bard the place. The following is a copy 
of one letter on the subject :— 
Naples, Aug. 6, 1816. 
“ The inhabitants of this city are in a 
state of great alarm, being in daily expec- 
tation of a bombardment from the Ameri- 
can squadron, consisting of the Wasbing- 
ton, 74 gues, Java 50, Constellation 38, 
and Erie corvette, under the command of 
Commodore Chauncey, who brought here 
Mr. Piuckney, to demand from the Nea- 
politian Government four millions of dol- 
lars, being the amount of American pro- 
perty confiscated here in the time of Mu- 
rat; which demand, we are given to un- 
derstand, this Government will not com- 
ply with, The Government is very active 
makivg preparations for defence against 
any hostile act the Americaps may com- 
mit, in erecting fernaces for bot shot, and 
mounting guns of large calibre, as well as 
bombs ; and I hope, ere they dare to com- 
mence an attack on the town, an English 
squadron will arrive; as a brig of war 
looked in on Friday evening last ; and the 
Captain, after waiting on Sir Henry Lush- 
ingten, set sail immediately for Gibraltar 
—we doubt aot for the purpose of making 
Lord Exmouth acquainted with the Ame- 
rican squadron being in this port, and 
their bastile intention. The Austrian 
troops have got possession of the castle 
and all the forts, the King having taken 
13,000 of them into his pay; they have 
now double guards ia the batteries, and 
have matches lighted during the night.” 
Another letter from Naples reports, that 
it is the object of the Government of the 
United States to obtain the cession of some 
island in the Mediterranean, that they 
may form a secure harbour for their fleet, 
and an entrepot for their produce, which 
can be at all times transmitted to where 
there is a demand. The only nation that 
will suffer by this arrangement will be the 


English. 
SPAIN. 
The finances of Spain appear to be ina 


most wretched state. The pay even of 
soldiers and sailors has been so long in 
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arrear, that several of them are said to 
have perished of want, 

A letter from Cadiz states, that when 
Morillo’s Expedition was fitting out there, 
So great was the want of money, that the 
Government was obliged to effect a 
of about one million and a half of dollars. 
from the merchants of the above place; 
bonds for repayment at stated periods 
were given, which are now expired ; but 
the lenders cannet obtain either principal 
Or interest. 

An article from Spain very gravely, 
States, as an instance of extraordinary 
filial affection, that the Infante Don Car- 
los has embroidered for his mother a girdle, 
enriched with diamonds, valued at 60,000 
piastres, in which the skilful hand of the 
King is said to have taken a part! 

General Miranda, taken some years 
back at the Caraccas during one of his 
unsuccessful attempts to establish the 
independence of his South Americas coun- 
trymen, died lately at Cadiz, in a dun- 
geon, after an imprisonment of netriy 
four years, in violation of a most solemn 
capitulation. His remains were refused 
Christian burial by the Monks. 

The two Princesses of Brazil, who em- 
barked at Rio Janeiro on the 3d of July, 
landed at Cadiz on the 4th of the present 
month, and have since been married by 
proxy. 

The American Government is reported 
to be calling on Spain, as well as Naples, 
to make restitution for the seizure of 
American property by Napoleon under 
the famous Berlin and Milan Decrees, 

_ GERMANY. 

The Paris Papers contain an article 
from Vienna, that speaks with confidence 
of the immediate marriage of the Emperor 
of Austria with a Princess of the House 
of Bavaria. This union between the two 
Courts, in a political light, is considered 
as highly auspicious to the interests of 
Germany. 

The Lilyrian provinces, with the addi- 
tion of some districts belonging to Inner 
Austria and the kingdom of Italy, bave 
been erected into a Kingdom, under the 
title of the kingdom of Illytia. Itis said, 
that the new kingdom is intended as an 
establishment for the Empress Maria 
Louisa and her son, in lieu of the Duchy 
of Parma, whioh will be restored to the 
Queen of Etruria, its former possessor. 

Prince Biucher, on a journey lately to 
Mecklenburg, his native country, visited 
the tomb of his ancestors, and the house 
where he was born, and, previous to his 
departure, dined with the Duke of Meck- 
lenburgh.—The thankfulness of the vete- 
ran to Providence for late events was 
strongly shewn, iu his reply to the Prince 
for drinking bis heakb—‘ I am now (said 

he) 
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hie) free and happy in the land where I 
was born, where I passed my boyish 
years, where the bones of my worthy fore- 
fathers rest. O God! Thou knowest how 
I have longed to pray by the side of their 
tomb before I myself drop into the grave. 
Thanks be te Thee that now I can and 
will do so. I wish for nothing more; I 
have already attained more than I de- 
serve.” 
SWEDEN. 

The Crown Prince of Sweden continues 
to cultivate the affections of his future 
subjec's with extraordinary care. In a 
late tour which he made with his sou 
Oscar, while at Rumlosa, he made four 

asants, who waited on him, dine with 

im at his own table. 

ASTA, 

Madras Papers have been received to 
the beginning of May, which contain in- 
telligence of some interest. The British 
troops that had displayed so much bra- 
very and activity in the war against the 
Nepaulese, were returning to their can- 
tonments, although the Rajah of Seccum 
had not yet received the fort of Nagree, 
ceded to him by the last treaty. 

In the island of Celebes there has been 
some fighting; but success has remained 
attached to our arms; and in an action 
with the native Princes, seven of the 
Chiefs were killed or wounded. 

The Rajah of Berar is dead, and has 
been succeeded on the Musnud by his son. 

The Bhow Begum has left her property 
to the East India Company. It is said to 
amoont to 90 lacs of rupees ; 74 of which 
are in bullion, and six in jewels, 

AFRICA, 

By accounts just received from Mr, 
Read, in South Africa, we learn, that the 
Missionaries have met with a joyful re- 
ception in Caffraria ; the minds of the 
Caffres had been prepared for their ar- 
rival by a person of that nation, some 
time conveited to the Christian faith. 

The London Gazette Extraordinary, 
containing the details of the severe chas- 
tisement so nobly and daringly given the 
Algerines by Lord Exmouth, will be found 
in page 260. 

The Dutch papers have given Admiral 
Capellan’s account of the share he had in 
the action. It is modestly written, and 
speaks in terms of high admiration of the 
conduct of Lord Exmouth. It appears, 
that the attack was made with less delay 
than his Lordship had at first thought pos- 
sible, from the state of the wind in the 
merning. The sea-breeze, however, for- 
tunately sprang up; and Lord Exmouth 
instantly availed himself of it, to place 
the Queen Charlotte in a position which 
eonfounded the enemy by its fearlessness. 
—She came down before the wind with all 
sails standing, until she was within pistol 
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shot of the batteries before the opening of 
the Mole. This daring example was not 
lost on the Dutch Commander, who boldly 
led his little squadron, and placed his own 
frigate under the cross fire of more than 
100 guns.—*‘‘His Majesty’s squadron (says 
the Dutch Admira!), as well as the British 
force, appeared to be inspired with the 
devotedness of our magnanimous Chief to 
the cause of ali mankind ; and the cool- 
ness and order with which the terrible fire 
of the batteries was replied to, close under 
the massy walls of Algiers, will as little 
admit of description, as the heroism and 
self-devotion of each individual generally, 
and the greatness of Lord Exmouth ia 
particular, in the attack of this memora- 
ble day.—The destruction of nearly Aalf 
Algiers, and the burning of the whole Al- 
gerine navy, have been the result of it.” 

The principal inhabitants of the king- 
dom of Algiers are Arabians, Moors, and 
Jews, est mated at about 200,000 souls, 
who are lorded over by 12.000 Turks; a 
set of desperate men, originally collected 
in the Levant, who form the army, hold 
the reins of Government, and keep the 
rest of the people under tribute. 

The Emperor of Morocco has been him- 
self down to Tangiers, and there exchang- 
ed presents with the Lieut.-Governor of 
Gibraltar. The latter tendered two mor- 
tars and 100 shells to his Majesty ; who is 
sail to have given, im return, to the Go- 
vernor, a mule and an Arabiaa horse ; 
and to Captain Marshal, the negociator, 
800 dollars. 

Lord Exmouth is coming home. The 
opinion entertained, that his Lordship was 
about to proceed from Algiers to Tunis 
and Tripoli, is erroneous.—The Beys of 
Tripoli and Tupis have taken no part ia 
the contest ; they have agreed, by Treaty, 
to make no more Christian slaves; and, 
as they appear disposed to carry their 
arrangement into effect with good faith, 
with them we have no cause whatever of 
dispute. 

AMERICA. 

The circulating medium of America is 
in great confusion—one State Bank pay- 
ing in cash, another only in paper ;—and 
in consequence, between two towns at the 
distance of fifty miles, there may be a dif. 
ference of exchange of 6, 8,and 10 per 
cent. The Government has issued an 
official notice, that no private bank paper 
would be taken, after 20th Feb. next, for 
duties, taxes, &c. unless such bank was 
prepared to pay their notes in cash when 


required, and unless they took the Trea- - 


sury notes at par. 

The scarcity of bread corn in New 
Hampshire and Vermont, in the Northern 
paris of New York, and in Canada, is so 
great, as to excite painful apprehensions 
on account of the poorer classes of society. 

In 
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In some places corn has been sold as high 
as three dollars per bushel, and flour from 
15 to 20 dollars per barrel, 

The American papers give most shock- 
ing accounts of the distress and disap- 
pointments generally experienced by Eng- 
lish manufacturers, and others, who have 
been induced to emigrate from their na- 
tive land im great numbers, under the 
hope of bettering their cond.tion in Ame- 
rica.—Private accounts are ia unison with 
the above. It is stated in letters dated 
Aug. 16, that 3000 emigrants at New York 
have applied to the Consul there for a 
passage back again to Great Britain and 
Ireland; as they cannot find the means 
of living ia that country. This is, to our 
indigent poor, an impressive lesson of 
the prudence of enduring their state of 
occasional adversity at home, instead of 
throwing away the little remnant of their 
property to purchase imaginary benefits 
from stranger:, who seck only to convert 
to their owa gain the last pittance of the 
adventurers ; and whose system of carry- 
ing on the trade in European emigrants 
comprehbends a rigour of treatment on 
the passage, and a consignment to labour 
and slavery for a long term of years. 

Joseph Buonaparte has purchaced the 
seat of Stephen Lare, Esq. called Point 
Breeve, about six miles from New York. 

The Vesuvius steam-boat took fire on 
the Mississippi on the 13th July, and was 
burned to the water’s edge. Providen- 
tially, no lives were lost. 

Communications have taken place be- 
tween the leading patriots of Mexico, and 
the military adherents at present with Jo- 
seph Buonaparte in the United States; 
which have given rise, at Paris, to a re- 
port of Joseph being called to the throne 
of Mexico. That personage, it is to be 
recollected, was regularly crowned, at 
Madrid, King of the Indies, The success 
of Humbert and his companions, whd are 
represented as the leaders of a-‘numerous 
army in Spanish America, produces a 
general wish in the French officers on 
half pay to emigrate to that country. 

Lord Beresford accompanied the Por- 
tuguese Princesses from Rio Janeiro for 
Cadiz on the 3d of July, in a Portuguese 
man of war, accompanied by two frigates, 
one of which was Spanish. He has been 
made Commander in Chief of the Portu- 
guese troops ; but is to act independent of 
the Regency. He has had an estate given 
him in Portugal, worth 12,009 dollars 
per annum ; has been paid all his arrears 
of service-money, and all his expences at 
Rio Janeiro. 

Not less than 1500 persons are said to 
have perished in the late unhappy affairs 
at Barbadoes; principally by hanging, 
upon conviction of being concerned in 
the insurrection! 
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: COUNTRY NEWS. 

Chepstow Bridge.—This elegant structare 
was opened with great ceremony on the 
Sist of July. A very numerous company 
of magistrates and gentlemen afterwards 
dined together at the Beaufort Arms. 
The number of persons present at the 
ceremony was estimated at 4000, and it is 
supposed there could not have been less 
than 2500 upon the Bridge at one time. 
The Bridge consists of five arches, formed 
of cast iron, and raised'upon stone piers, 
the two largest of which are 18 feet thick, 
40 feet long, and 34 feet high; the two 
smaller ones are of the same height, 10 
feet thick, and 33 feet long. The dimen- 
sions of the arches, which together occupy 
a space of 372 feet in length, are as fol- 
low: centre arch, span 112 feet; rise or 
versed sine, 13 feet; height from low- 
water mark, 58 feet: the two arches on 
each side of the centre, spam’ 70 feet, 
and rise 10 feet 9 inches; the two small 
arches, span 34 feet, and rise 7 feet 3 in- 
ches, The extreme length of the Bridge 
is 177 yards 1 foot; and the width is_20 
feet in the clear, including footpaths on 
each side, of 3 feet wide. foundation- 
stone was laid on the 13th of April 1815, 
and the work has been completed ia a 
period of less than fifteen months and a 
half. The whole is a very considerable 
ornament to Chepstow, and reflects the 
highest credit upon the persons who con- 
ducted the business, The difficulty of the 
above undertaking may be judged from 
the rapidity and height of the tides; the 
flood-tide frequently running with a velo- 
city of seven or eight knots an hour; and 
it has been known, in the course of the 
work, to have removed stones of a ton 
and a half weight. On the 28th of March 
1815, the tide rose to a perpendicelar 
height, from low water mark, of 51 ft, 2in. 

Aug. 1. The new Pier at Margate is at 
length completed. This useful and orna- 
mental work has been accomplished under 
the direction of Daniel Jarvis, Esq. who 
first proposed it, and by unwearied perse- 
verance has brought the undertaking to a 
successfal termination. The inhabitants 
have united to express their gratitude and 
esteem for his gratuitous services, by pre- 
senting to him an elegant service of plate, 

Aug. 13. This night, about 15 or 20 
minutes before 11 o’clock, the inhabitants 
of the greater part of the North of Scot- 
land were alarmed with a small shock of 
an earthquake, which did considerable 
damage to many boildings. The shock 
appears to have extended over the coun- 
ties of Ross, Inverness, Moray, Banff, 
Aberdeen, Kincardine, Forfar, Perth, and 
Fife ; and was indistinctly felt in Edio- 
burgh and Glasgow. Some of the accounts 
mention a second slight shock,"a few mi- 
nutes after the one generally felt, By 

all 
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all the accounts it appears, that there bas 
been no loss of lives, although considera- 
ble damage to property has been sus- 
tained, particularly in Inverness, A Let- 
ter from Inverness, dated Aug. 14, states 
that, notwiths\anding the vast quantities 
of stones aud bricks that have been thrown 
from immense heights, not one single per- 
son has received any hurt. It was not 
attended with any of those phenomena 
that have been said to accompany earth- 
quakes, The day had been beautiful and 
serene, and still continues so; no agita- 
tion or rising was observable iu the river; 
and though it has been frequently ob- 
served, that in countries subject to those 
awful visitations, the mercury suddenly 
fells in the barometer, no alteration what- 
ever in that respect took place. 

Aug.22. ‘That stupendous undertaking, 
the Tunnel of the Tavistock Canal, was, 
afier thirteen years’ incessant labour, 
holed with great accuracy. A line of com- 
munication has been thus opened between 
the Tavy and the Tamar. The whole 
length of driving througli the bill is above 
a mile and a half, and, in some parts of it, 
more than 400 feet below the surface. 

Aug. 30. The new Church at Hunger- 
Jord, Berks, was opened with a grand se- 
lection of sacred musick. 

Norwich, Sept. 11, At a meeting of the 
inhabitants “ for the purpose of taking 
into consideration the unfortunate situa- 
tion of Children employed to sweep Chim- 
neys, and the meaus hitherto discovered, 
by which they may be relieved from such 
dangerous and unwholesome employ- 
ment,” it was resolved, “ That under the 
powers of the Act of the 23d Geo. III. 
through the care of the Court of Guar- 
dians, and the humane treatment of the 
masters, the sufierings incident to the 
trade, though not altogether removed, are 
greatly lessened in this city.—That there 
are evils necessarily connected with the 
common mode of sweeping chimneys, 
which may be corrected by a mechanical 
method of cleansing them, instead of em- 

Ploying children for that purpose.”—A 

mmittee, consisting of 12 respectable 
gentlemen, was then appointed to promote 
stich method. 

Curious Customs. — At Hatherleigh, a 
small town in the county of Devon, exist 
two remarkable customs :—one, that every 
morning and evening, soon after the 
eburch-clock has struck five and nine, a 
bell from the same steeple announces, by 
distinct strokes, the number of the day of 
the month, originally intended, perhaps, 
for the information of the unlearned vil- 
lagers. [The same custom exists at Pem- 
broke in South Wales, at five in the morn- 
ing, and eight in the evening. ]—The other 
is, that after a funeral, the church bells 
ring a lively peal, as in other places after 
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a wedding; and fo this custom the pa- 
rishioners are perfectly reconciled, by the 
consideration that the deceased is removed 
from a scene of trouble to a state of peace, 

An important cause has been decided at 
the Salisbury Assizes, Lord Rivers, plaintiff, 
and Thos. King, esq. and two others, de~ 
fendants. The question for decision was, 
what were the boundaries of Cranbourne 
Chase? His lordship is without dispute 
entitled to the antient royalty of Cran- 
bourne Chase; and within that Chase, 
however straitened or extended, his deer 
are entitled to run, without molestation. 
It was contended on the part of his lord- 
ship, that the Chase boundaries embraced 
parts of Dorset, Wilts, and Hants, includ- 
ing 500,000 acres of land, and more than 
100 miles in circumference. On the other 
side it was insisted, that the limits of the 
Chase only comprised part of the county 
of Dorset. The cause came on Aug. 14; 
and on the 15th, the Jury gave a verdiot 
for the defendant, thereby negativing his 
Jordsbip’s claim. 


DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 

“ Windsor Casile, Sept. "1. His Majesty 
has enjoyed good bodily health, and has 
been. generally tranquil during the last 
month ; but his Majesty’s disorder has 
undergone po change.” 

Tuesday, Aug. 13. 

This day, ,about 3 o’clock, the Lord 
Mayor, the Aldermen, Recorder, Sheriffs, 
Common Council, and Officers of the City 
of London, arrived in staie at Carlton- 
House with an Address to his Royal High- 
ness the Prince Regent, oo the marriage 
of the Duke of Gloucester with the Prin- 
cess Mary; and afterwards proceeded to 
the Queen’s Palace, with an Address to 
her Majesty. They were all very gra- 
ciously received.—The Corporation after- 
wards proceeded to Gloucester-bouse, Pic- 
eadilly, with Addresses of congratulation 
to their Royal Highnesses the Duchess and 
the Duke of Gloucester. They were most 
graciously received, and had the honour 
to kiss the Dachess’s hand. 

Friday, Aug. 30. 

This day, a Committee, appointed by 
the Board of Ordnance and Lords of the 
Admiralty, met at Woolwich Barracks to 
witness the effects of Captain Manby’s 
Machine for extinguishing Fire, and to 
report their opinion of the same to the 
different Boards.—Captain Manby stated, 
that, before he presumed to bring the dif- 
ferent machines and implements to their 
notice, he had taken the opinion of men 
of scientific and philosophical knowledge ; 
and assured the Committee, that he had no 
idea of pecuniary gain, and disavowed all 
claim to invention, The Committee in- 





spected the portable machine: the Cap- 
tain shewed them tha it could be instantly 
appiied 
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‘ applied (as it might be kept ready Joaded) 


to a fire which was so sitaated that a.com- 
mon fire-engine’ would be of no service: 
for imstance, he said, in the back-apart- 
ments of a house, or ander the deck of’a 
vessel. He explained the nature of the 
fluid which the machine was charged with, 
which consists of lime, potash, and a cer- 
tain. quantity of water, which might be 
made in two minutes ; and on board a ship 
a cask of it might always be in readiness, 
besides the machine being charged with 
it. To shew the extraordinary effects of 
the anti-phlogistic fluid, be immersed in 
it a quantity.of hemp, canvas, and deal 
wood, the most combustible matesials 
used in a dock-yard; he also immersed 
the same materials in common water, and 
applied a certain heat to each: those 
which had been dipped in the anti-phlo- 
gistic fluid would not burn, and those 
dipped in ¢ommon water blazed imme- 
diately.—The Captain then exhibited the 
means he had of rescuing persons from 
danger, where they were so situated, be- 
ing surrounded by fire, that the only 
means of escaping from the element was 
through the windows, or from the tops of 
‘Wousés. He shewed several plans, em- 
bracing every situation in which a person 
might be placed at such atime. All the 
apparaius, with 15 of the portable ma- 
chines or cylinders, might be, by his plan, 
fixed upon a light cart, and two mea, or 
one horse, could draw them with ease. 
@ne of the inventions was much admired 
by the Committee, which the Captain tried 
by shooting a cord from a pistol: one 
end of which would go over a house, and 
the person in distress would draw the rope 
to the window ; at the other end was fast- 
ened a machine similar to a glazier’s 
horse, such as they clean the outside of 
wiudows with, which are at a distance 
from the ground, Persons may draw it 
up and fasten themselves to the rope by a 
sliding noose round the waist, and the 
rope being fastened to a pulley, the per- 
sons below may assist those in distress 
gradually down, without danger. The 
Boose in the rope is so formed, that a child 
may be let out of the upper window in the 
house, and arrive at the ground without 
danger. The Captain produced a plan of 
communication from a house on fire to 
the next house, by a kind of railing with 
hooks to clip each window frame; and 
also an elastic sheet, which being held by 
two men, the person in distress might 
leap into it without any danger of receiv- 
jog hurt by it. ‘The fifteen loaded ma- 
chines would be svfficient to extinguish 
agy fire from its immediate application, 
and the contents of them would be equal 
to three tons of water; and he hoped that 
the day was not far distant when every 
parish iu the metropolis would be furnish- 


ed with one of the carriages complete. He 
knew it would be the interest of tlie dif- 
ferent Insurance Offices to do all in their 
power to promote the general adoption 


“of a plan which is of such infinite import- 


ance—that of saving the lives and property 
of our fellow-creatures: Captain Manby 
suggested that, as a planof a Fire Police 
of the Metropolis is expected to be brought 
before Parliawent in the next session, the 
carriage complete would be of the greatest 
benefit to an established Police. Captain 
Manby also suggested that the fire appa- 
ratus should be deposited with watchmen ; 
and observed, that it was particularly cal- 
culated for fires on board ships, either ia 
action or from accidental causes.—The 
Committee were so perfectiy satisfied with 
the apparatus, that, upon their report to 
their respective Boards, Government have 
directed the experiment to be tried upon a 
larger scale, and will defray all the ex- 
penses attending it. 

The following is a description of the 
immense Mortar, which was fixed on the 
12h of August in St. James’s-park, and 
of the ciscumstances relating to its trans- 
mission to England. During the war ia the 
Peninsula, the city of Cadiz was bom- 
barded from a distance previously sup- 
posed to be beyond the range of projec- 
tiles—a circumstance which attached se 
much consequence to the ordnance em- 
ployed and left by Marshal Soult on his 
retreat, as to induce the Spanish Regency 
to send one of the mortars to the Prince 
Regent, entrusting it to Rear-admiral 
Legge, who was instructed by the Presi- 
dent, the Duke del Infantado, to request 
it might be placed in one of the Royal 
Parks. His Royal Highness was pleased 
to accede to this request, and directed the 
mortar to be suitably placed on the pa- 
rade of the Horse-guards, to record the 
glorious victory gained at Salamanca, the 
consequent liberation of the South of 
Spain, and in honour of the Duke of 
Wellington, to whom both countries were 
indebted for it. His Royal Highness com- 
manded the Earl of Mulgrave to direct a 
carriage to be prepared for the purpose, 
in the royal carriage department at Wool- 
wich.— Description of the carriage: An em- 
blem has been selected (in allegorical allu- 
sion to the means by which the siege of Ca- 
diz was terminated) from the labours of 
Hercules, who destroyed the monster Ge- 
ryon, thetyrant of the Isle of Gades, thus 
Siguratively describing theraising of the siege, 
and to illustrate the fame of the hero whe 
had broken’the enchantment of the mo- 
dern Geryon. Some liberties have been 
taken with the principal figure in substi- 
tuting wings far the heads; the tails twist 
round to the vent in order to c6nvey the 
scorpion fire. The heads of the tyrant’s 
guardian dog are represented in the alier- 

nate 
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on which the monster has alighted. Di- 
mensions: Length of the bed, 9 feet 2 
inches ; breadth of ditto, 4 ft. 6 in.; ge- 
neral height, 9 ft. 10in.; weight of the 
whole 16 tons. 


nate state of activity and repose, to de- 
note eternal watchfulmess, The mortar 
is left as it was found, being mounted on 
its carriage at an elevation of 45 degrees, 
upon a bed of brass representing a rock 

INSCRIPTION ON THE 


SIDES OF THE BED. 


Devictis & Wellington Duce prope Salamancam Gallis, 
Solutaque exinde Gadium obsidione, banc quam aspicitis 
Basi superimpositam Bombardam, vi preditam adhuc inauditd, 
Ad urbem portumque Gaditanum destruendum conflatam, 


Et a copiis turbatis relictam, Cortes 


Hispanici, pristinorum haudquaquam 


Beneficiorum obliti, summe venerationis testimonio dopaverunt 
Georgio Illus, Brit. Princ. . 
Qui, in perpetuam rei memoriam, hoc loco ponendam, et his 
Ornamentis decorandam, jussit. 
To commemorate 
the Raising of the Siege of Cadiz, in consequence of the 
Glorious Victory obtained by the 
Duke of Wellington 
over the French near Salamanca, on the 22d July 1812: 
This Mortar, cast for the Destruction of that Great Port, 
with Powers surpassing all others, 
and abandoned by the Besiegers on their Retreat, 
was presented as a token of respect and gratitude by the 
Spanish Nation, 
To His Royal Highness the Prince Regent. 


Ta the front of the bed are the Crest and Motto of his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent.—In the rear, “‘ Constructed in the Royal Carriage Department, Earl of Mul- 


grave Master General ; A, D, 1814.” 











THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
New Pieces. 
Haymarket THEATRE. 

Aug. 24. The Fair Deserter; a Comic 
Sketch. 

Excitsu Opera House. 

Sept. 2. Two Words ; or, The Silent not 
Dumb ; a Melo-dramatic Entertainment, 
in Two Acts; translated from the French. 

Sept. 16. Free and Easy; a Comic 
Opera, in two Acts, 

Covent Garpen THEATRE. 

Sept. 23. Yours or Mine ; a Musical 
Extertainment in two Acts, by the late 
Mr. Tobin. The Musick by Mr. Shield. 





Gazetre Promotions. 

Foreign-office, Sept. 10. Thomas Tur- 
ner, esq. Consul at Ragusa and Bocca di 
Cattaro. 

Thomas William Richards, esq. Consul 
at Nantes. 

A. Gibson, esq. Consul at Dantzic. 

Sept. 14. Baroness Lucas, a Countess 
of the United Kingdom, by the title of 
Countess de Grey, of Wrest. 





Civit Promotions. 
Hon, John Scott, Receiver of Fines in 
the Court of Chancery, vice Fenshaw, dec. 
Rev. T. Hancock, M. A. Master of the 
Free Grammar School, Carmarthen, vice 
Price, dec. 


EccLesiasTicaAL PreFreRMgNTs. 


Rt. Rev. Bishop Gleig. LL. D. F. R.S.E. 
A.S. S. Primate of the Episcopal Church 
in Scotland, vice Bishop Skinner, dec. . 

Rev. William Skioner, D. D. a Bishop 


of the Episcopal Church in Scotland, vice 


his late father. 

Rev. John Heysham, A.B. Minor Ca- 
non of Carlisle Cathedral. 

Rev. William Morgan, Llangunnor V. 
co. Carmarthen. 

Rev, T. Johnes, M. A. Chancellor and 
Prebendary of St. Peter’s, Exeter. 

Rev. Baron, M.A. Lestwithiel V. 
Corowall. 

Rev. H. Rogers, Camborne V. Cornwall, 

Rev, ‘I’. Robyns, B.A. Colebrook V, 
Devon. 

Rev. E, Hodge, B. A. St. Ewny R. 
Cornwall. 

Rev. Richard Symonds Joynes, M.A. 
Ridgewell V. Essex, vice Bradbury, dec. 

Rev. J. C. Compton, B. A. Minsteed R, 
with Lyndborst, Hants. : 

Rev. Richard Huntley, Doddington R. 
co. Gloucester. 

Rev, G. Gervis, Kemsing cum Seale 
V. Kent. 

Rev. Edward Rogers, A. M. Bishopstone 
V. North Wilts, vice Wakeman, dec. 

Rev. Bartlet Goodrich, M. A. Great 
Saling V. Essex, vice Bradbury, dec. 

Rev. James Ashe Gabb, Newton R. co, 
Monmouth, 





BIRTHS, 
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_ _ BIRTHS. 

Aug. 2. At Stockholm, the lady of Rt. 
Hon. Edward Thornton, Envoy Extraordi- 
nary, &c. at that Court, a son,—5, At 
Shelford, the lady of Maj.-gen. Sir Charles 
Wale, K C B. a dau.—16. The wife of 
Henry Elwes, esq. of Colesborve, co. 
Gloucester, a son and heir.—2!. The wife 
of Manuel! Antonio de Paiva, esq. of Ca- 
nonbury-place, Islington, a son.—30. At 
Portswood, Hants, the wife of W. A. Mac- 
kinnon, esq. adaughter. 

Laiely, Lady Charles Bentinck, a dau. 
—In Holles-street, Cavendish-square, the 
lady of Col. Guise, a son.—In Saville-row, 
the wife of Maj. Fuller, a dau.—In Gros- 
venor-street, the wife of P. Methuen, esq. 
M. P. a dau.-—In Portland-place, the 
wife of William Curtis, esq. a dau.—At 
Staughton-bouse, Hunts, the lady of Gen. 
Onslow, a dau.—At Sandridge, Devon, 
the wife of R. W. Newman, esq. M. P.a 
dau,—In the Isle of Wight, the wife of 
Col. Payne, a dau.—At Dunnottar, Scot- 
land, Lady Kennedy, a son.—At Kelly, 
Scotland, the wife of Col. Ramsay, a son. 

Sept. 10. At Beddington-house, Surrey, 
the lady of Sir Henry Bridges, a son. 





MARRIAGES. 

July 18. At the Hotel of the British 
Ambassador at Paris, Alexander Murray, 
esq. of Broughton, to Lady Anne Bing- 
ham, dau. of the Earl of Lucan. 

dug. 7. Capt. F. G. Thomas, R. N. to 
Susanua, only dau, of A. Atherley, esq. 

8. Capt. Lloyd, R. N. to Colin Camp- 
bell, youngest dau. of the late James 
Baillie, esq. M. P. 

Mr. John Smith, of Bromley near Wor- 
field (eidest son of Thomas S. gent. of 
Munslows Aston), to Sophia, fourth dau. 
of the late George Smith, gent. of Sid- 
bury, near Glazeley, all co. Salop. 

9. Mr. Thomas Fletcher, to Anna Ma- 
tia, dau. of the late Mr. George Heury 
Witherby, of Islington. 

In France, Jos. Burke, esq. of Glinsk 
Castle, to Louisa, eldest dau. of Sir Wm. 
Manners, bart. 

10. F. Birmingham, esq. brother of Lord 
Athenry, to the only child and heiress of 
the late Graham, esq. of Morphie. 

Major Fane, M. P. to Marianne Sbrimp- 
ton, eldest dau. of J. Mills Jackson, esq. 
of Downton, Wilts. 

12. J. C. Frederick, esq. second son of 
Sir J. F. bart. of Burwood Park, to Char- 
lotte, eldest dau. of Robert Berney of 
Anningsley, both in Surrey. 

14, Capt. E. C. Sheldon, 7th Dragoon 
Guards, to the only dau. of —— Win- 
stanley, esq. Dublin. 

15. William George Ede, esq. Merry 
Oak, Hanis, to Frances Margaretta, se- 
cond dau. of Hon. Mr. Justice Moore, of 
the Common Pieas, Ireland. 

* Gent. Mac, September, 1316, 
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19. Henry Usborne, esq. of Heydon 
Hall, Norfulk, to Pheebe Anne, eldest 
dau, of Joseph Birch, esq. M. P. of the 
Hazels, co. Lancaster. 

At Paris, at the house of the British 
Ambassador, Thomas Wilson, esq. of 
Dallatur, Scotland, to Mrs. Tone, widow 
of Theobald Wolfe Tone, esq. 

20, Hon. J. Perceval, eldest son of 
Lord Arden, to Lady Elizabeth Anne Bru- 
denelli, eldest dau. of the Earl of Cardigan. 

Capt. D’Aeth, R. N. of Knowlton Court, 
Kent, to Harriet, third dau. of Sir E, 
Knatchbull, bart. of Mersham Hatch. 

22. Capt. Lord W. Fitzroy, R. N. fourth 
son of the late Duke of Grafton, to Geor- 
giana, second dau. of the late T. Raikes, 
esq. of Upper Grosvenor-street. 

26. Lieut.-col. Douglas, 79th foot, C. B. 
and K. M. T. to Barbara, dau. of G. Ro- 
bertson, esq. 

28. Rev. Orfear Wm. Kilvington, A.M. 
Vicar of Brignali, co. York, to Hon. Mary 
Margaret Nupier, eldest dau. of Lord 
Napier. 

29. David Lyons, esq. of the Coloniai 
Audit Office, to Eliza, eldest dau. of Col. 
Arthur Owen, 

Major Hector Maclain, 57th foot, to 
Martha, only dau. and heiress of the late 
M. Osborne, esq. of Kington, co. Glouc. 

Rev, John Rogers, of the Hone, Shrop- 
shire, to Marianne, dau. of the late Joba 
Bodenham, esq. of Grove House, Pres- 
teign, co. Radnor. 

30. Andrew Arcedeckne, esq. of Gle- 
vering Hall, Suffolk, to Anne Harriet, only 
dau. of Francis Love Beckford, esq. of 
Southampton, 

31.-Col. Henry Powlett, to Jane, only 
dau. of C. Peile, esq. of Bath. 

Lately.—D. Garrow, esq. nephew of the 
Attorney-General, to Miss Weymouth, of 
Southampton. 

Rev. Dr. Webb, Master of Clare Hall, 
Cambridge, to Aone, only dau. of the 
late Rev. T. V. Gould, Rector of Farnham. 

Sir Johu J. Fitzgerald, of Lisheen, Tip- 
perary, to Mrs. Moore, fifih dau. of E. 
Pennvefather, esq. of Cashel. 

Ia Dublin, William Ponsonby, esq. to 
Elizabeth Selina Knox, dau. of the Bishop 
of Derry. 

Sept. 3. J. W. Williamson, esq. of Kep- 
peil-street, to Henrietta Anne, youngest 
dau, of the late George Shum, esq. M. P. 

5. J. N. Creighton, esq. Captain 97th 

. to Harriet, youngest dau. of Adm. 
Sir Richard Onslow, bait. G. C. B. 

10, Joba Mallett, esq. of Highbury 


Terrace, to Sophia, dau. of G. A. Smith, 


esq. of Highbury Grove. 

12, Rt. Hon. J. U. Frere, esq. to Lady 
Errol, of St. James’s Place. 

E. Morant Gale, esq. of Upton, co.War- 
wick, to Emily Jane, third dau. of the late 
Samuel Gambier, esq. and diece to Lord G. 
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Lorp Bisnor or Lanparr, 





Fellow of the American Society of Arts and Sciences; Member of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society; a Trustee of the Hunterian Museum; and Vice- 


President of the Society for the Suppression of Vice. 


This eminent Prelate, equally distin- 
guished as a Divine, a Natural Philoso- 
pher, a Polite Scholar, and a Politician, 
was born in August 1737, at Heversham 
in Westmorland, five miles from Kendal, 
in which town his father, a Clergyman, 
was Master of the Free Grammar School, 
and took upon himself the whole care 
of his son’s early education. From this 
seminary he was sent, in November 1754, 
with a considerable stock of classical 
Jearning, a spirit of persevering indus- 
try, and an obstinate provincial accent, 
to Trinity College, Cambridge, where, 
from the time of his admission, he distin- 
guished himself-by close application to 
study, residing constantly, until made 
a Scholar in May 1757, He became 
engaged with private pupils in Novem- 
ber following, and took the degree of 
B. A. (with superior credit, being second 
Wrangler,) in January 1759. He was 
elected Fellow of Trinity College in Oct. 
1760; was appointed Assistant Tutor to 
Mr. Backhouse in November that year; 
took the degree of M, A. in 1762, and was 
made Moderator, for the first time, in 
October following. He was unanimously 
elected Professor of Chemistry in Nov. 
1764 ; became one of the Head Tutors of 
Trinity College in 1767; appointed Re- 
gius Professor of Divinity (on the death of 
the learned Dr. Rutherforth) in Oct. 1771, 
with the Rectory of Somersham in Hunt- 
ingdonshire annexed. 

During a residence of more than 30 
years, he remained the pride of his Uni- 
Yersity ; at one time, by the ingenuity of 
his Chemical researches; at another, by 
his demeanour in the Divinity chair *¥. 
He wrote, during his residence there, 





the following papers in the Philosophical 
Transactions (having been elected a Fel- 
low of the Royal Society in 1769): 
“ Experiments and Observations on va- 
rious Phenomena attending the Solution 
of Salts,” Phil. Trams. LX. 325; “ Re- 
marks on the Effects of Cold in February 
1771,” LXI. 213; “ Account of an Expe- 
riment made with a Thermometer, whose 
Bulb was painted black, and exposed to 
the rays of the Sun,”? LXIII. 40; ** Che- 
inical Experiments and Observations on 
Lead Ore,” LXVIII. 863; all which were 
reprinted in the fifth volume of the “‘ Che- 
mical Essays,” In 1768 he published 
* Institutiones Metallurgica,” 8vo, in- 
tended as a text-book for that part of his 
Chemical Lectures which explained the 
properties of metallic substances; and 
m 1771, “An Es-ay on the Subjects of 
Chemistry and their general divisions,” 8vo, 
In 1769, he published an Assize Sermon 
preached at Cambridge, 4to ; and in 1776, 
two other Sermons preached at Cambridge, 
4to, which extended his fame beyond the 
precincts of the University ; one, on the 
29th of May, “ The Principles of the Re- 
volution vindicated ;” the other, on the 
Anniversary of his Majesty’s Accession. 
In 1774, he was presented to a Prebend 
in the Church of Ely; and in January 
1780, succeeded Dr. Charles Plumptre in 
the Archdeaconry of that Diocese. .He 
published a Sermon preached before the 
University at the General Fast, Feb. 4, 
1780 ; and a Discourse delivered to the 
Clergy of the Archdeaconry of Ely. Ina 
August that year he was presented by 
Bp. Keene to the rectory of Northwold, 
in Norfolk. 
The principles expressed by Mr, Gib- 





* On this subject a worthy Correspondent, who signs himself Clericus Londinensis, 
affords us the following information:—‘ When I was resident at the University of 
Cambridge, 1 was fond of frequenting the Theological School. 










Ihave heard the most 


important questions in Divinity discussed with a propriety and decorum peculiarly be- 
coming the subject. The late Regius Professor, Bp, Watson, had the singular quali- 
fication ‘of impressing a numerous auditory with the highest opinion of his abilities. 
His comprehensive mind grasped every subject, and, as Moderator, he united the 
urbanity of the Gentleman with the dignity of the Professor, He gave full scope to the 
ingenuity of the Respondents, and their Opponents; and delivered his sentiments with a 
fiuency and elegance which few can attain in a foreign languagg, During sixteen years 
he presided in the Chair, and left the learned Members of the University to lament 
that he was obliged, from bad health, to retire to his native county, Every admirer 
of that eminently-learned Bishop (our Correspondent adds) will wait with the utmost 
anxiety to peruse the life of a man, who was in a great measure the architect of his 
own fortune, and who, to the disgrace of Party, continued for thirty-four years to hold 
the poorest Bishoprick in his Majesty’s Dominions, The words of Terence may be aptly 

applied upon this occasion—Obsequium amicos, veritas odium parit.” 
bon, 
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bon, in various parts of the “ History 
of the Rise and Declension of the Roman 
Empire,” called forth the zeal of Bp. 
Watson ; whose “ Apology for Christianity, 
in a series of Letters, addressed to Edward 
Gibboa, Esq.” published in 1776, 12mo, 
and several times reprinted, replete with 
sound information and reasoning, seems 
to have produced in the learned Historian 
a diffidence of his own powers, which he 
had till then been unaccustomed to feel ; 
Mr, Gibbon attempted no public reply. 
A correspondence, however, which took 
place on that occasion between the Anta- 
gonists, is preserved in the Life of Gibbon 
by Lord Sheffield; and it has been gene- 
rally considered, that of all the answers 
made to the attacks of Mr. Gibbon, Bp. 
Watson’s “ Apology” was the most libe- 
ral, the most elegant, and perhaps the 
most forcible. It is seldom, indeed, that 
controversy has been conducted with so 
much urbanity, and at the same time with 
so much spirit. 

In 1781, he published a volume of 
Chemical Essays, addressed to his pupil 
the Duke of Rutland, which was received 
with such deserved approbation, as to in- 
duce the Author to give to the world, at 
different times, four additional volumes of 
equal merit with the first, It has been 
stated, that when Bp. Watson obtained the 
Professorship of Chemistry, without much 
previous knowledge of that scieuce, he 
deemed it his duty to acquire it; and ac- 
cordingly studied it with so much iodustry, 
as materially to injure his health: with 
what success, his publications on that 
branch of Philosophy demonstrate. When 
he was appointed to that Professorship, 
he gave Public Lectures, which were at- 
tended by numerous audiences; and his 
“Chemical Essays” prove that his re- 
putation was not undeserved. They have 
passed already through several editions, 
and are accounted a valuable manual to 
those who pursue that branch of science. 
“The subjects of these Essays,” to use 
the Authors own words, “ have beeu 
chosen, not so much with a view of giving 
a System of Cheinistry to the world, as 
with the humble design of conveying, in a 
popular way, a general kind of knowledge 
to persons not much versed in Cnemical 
inquiries.’ He accordingly apologizes to 
Chemists, for having explained common 
matters with, what will appear to them, a 
disgusting minuteuess ; and for passing 
over in silence some of the most iuterest- 
ing questions, such as those respecting 
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the analysis of Air and Fire, &e. With 
much less necessity the learned Author 
apologizes to Divives ; whose forgiveness 
he solicits, for baving stolen a few hours 
from the studies of his profession, and em- 
ployed them in the cultivation of Natural 
Philosophy ; pleading, in his defence, the 
example of some of the greatest charac- 
ters that ever adorned either the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, or the Church of Eng- 
Jand.—In the preface to the last of these 
valumes, he introduces the following inte- 
resting observations: “When | was elected 
Professor of Divinity in 1771, I deter- 
mioed to’ abandon for ever the study of 
Chemistry, and | did abandon it for seve- 
ral years; but the veleris vestigia famme 
still continued to delight me, and at length 
seduced me from my purpose. When I 
was made a Bishop in 1782, [ again de- 
termined to quit my favourite parsuit: 
the volume which [ now offer to the pub- 
lick is a sad proof of the imbecility of my 
resolution. I h.ve on this day, however, 
offered a sacrifice to other pegple’s no- 
tions, I confess, rather than to my olrn 
Opinion of Episcopal decorum. I have de- 
stroyed all my Chemical Manuscripts. A 
prospect of returning health might have 
persuaded me to pursue this delightful 
science ; but [I have now certainly done 
with it for ever—at least I have taken the 
most effectual step I could to wean myself 
from an attachment to it: for with the 
holy zeal of the idolaters of old, who had 
been addicted to curious arts —J have 
burned my books.” 

Having been tutor to the late Duke 
of Rutland, when his Grace resided at 
Cambridge, Dr. Watson was presented by 
him to the valuable rectory of Kuaptoft, 
Leicestershire, in 1782; and in the same 
year, through the recommendation of the 
same noble Patron, was advanced and 
consecrated to the Bishoprick of Landaff. 
In consequence of the smallness of the 
revenues of the former, Dr. Watson was 
allowed to hold with it the archdea- 
conry of Ely, his rectory in Leicester- 
shire, the Divinity Professorship, and rec- 
tory of Somersham. At that time his 
fame for talents and science stood very 
high; but his politicks baving taken an 
impression from the party which he had 
espoused, and which, though then ad- 
mitted to power, had been in opposition, 
probably prevented his advancement to a 
more considerable eminence on the Epis- 
copal Beach *.— immediately after his 
promotion, he published “*A Letter to 











* At the time of the King’s illness in 1789, Bp. Watson advocated the unqualified 
right of the Priace of Wales to assume the Regency, which, with some other political 
doctrines occasionally advanced by him during the American War, and at an early 
period of the French Revolution, had the effect, it ig supposed, of impeding bis 
translation to a better Bishoprick. 


Abp. 
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Abp: Cornwallis on the Church Revenues,” 
1783, 4to; recommending a new dispo- 
sition, by which the Bishopricks should be 
rendered equal to each other in value, and 
the smaller livings be so far increased in 
income, by a proportionate deduction 
from the richer endowments, as to render 
them a decent competency. In this effort, 
whatever may be thought of the ultimate 
expediency of the measures proposed, we 
may at least discover a mind capable of 
despising private interests, when he sup- 
posed public good to be opposed to it. 
This Letter produced several pamphlets ; 
among which was a Letter from Richard 
Cumberland, Esq. containing some wit, 
but not much argument or candour; and 
which was ably answered by another in- 
genious Writer. 

In 1784, Bp. Watson published “A 
Sermon preached before the Lords Spi- 
ritual and Temporal, in the Abbey 
Church, Westminster, on Friday, Jan. 
30,” 4to; and also “ Visitation Arti- 
cles, for the Diocese of Landaff,” 4to. 

In 1785, this learned Prelate was editor 
of a “Collection of Theological Tracts, 
selected from various Authors, for the use 
of the younger Students in the University,” 
6 vols. 8vo, This compilation, compris- 
ing pieces on the most interesting subjects 
in Sacred Literature by different writers, 
displays extensive reading, candour, and 
judgment, and forms a valuable li- 
brary of divinity for every candidate 
for holy orders. Some objections, how- 
ever, have been made to it on the score of 
its not being entirely confined to the wri- 
tings of Members of the Church of Eng- 
land. In the same year he published 
“The Wisdom and Gouodness of God, in 
having made bith Rich and Poor, a Ser- 
mon,” 4to; and a second edition in 1793. 

In 1786, Bp. Watson had a considera- 
ble accession to his private fortune, by 
the death of Mr. Luther, of Ongar in 
Essex; who, having been one of bis pu- 
pils at Cambridge, retained so great a 
sense of his worth, that he bequeathed 
to him an estate, which was sold to the 
Earl of Egremont for 24,000/. 

The Bishop published ‘ Sermons on 
Public Occasions, and Tracts on Reli- 
gious Subjects, 1788,” Svo, consisting 
chiefly of smaller pieces which had 
before been printed separately. ‘“ An 
Address to young Persons after Con- 
firmation, 1789,”’ 12mo, which had been 
annexed to the first of his Charges ; and 
(anonymous) * Considerations on the Ex- 
pediency of revising the Liturgy and Ar- 
ticles of the Church of Eugland,1790,” 8vo, 

On the 27th of February, 1791, Bp. 
Watson preached, to a crowded congre- 
gation, at the Church of St. Martin-in the- 
Fields, a Sermon before the Governors of 
the Royal Humane Scciety, This admi- 
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rable Discourse, replete with. sound Phi- 
losophy, and dignified by the firmest prin- 
ciples of Christianity, has not been printed; 
but the substance of it remains fresh in 
the memory of one who was highly grati- 
fied by hearing it, The text (from Gen, 
ii, 7.) was, “ And the Lord God formed 
man out of the dust of the ground; and 
breathed into his nostrils the breath of 
life.” Setting aside every exploded cavil 
on the immortality of the soul, the learned 
Prelate (after convincing his auditors that 
whatever might have been the doubts of 
the Jew or of the Heathen, the hopes of a 
Christian were founded on the firmest 
basis,) with much delicacy and propriety 
took notice of many instances in which 
Prejudice and Credulity had vanished be- 
fore the improvements of modera Philo- 
sophy (ever the more excellent when most 
accompanied by modesty); and observed, 
that an attempt to recall the latent spark 
of animation, far from being either irra- 
tional or impious, was “‘ one of the noblest 
productions of human ingenuity ;” that, 
not confined to any rank or description, of 
person or of age, it ‘‘comprehends the 
whole ;” and that the commendations 
which an admiring publick have agreed 
to bestow on the Institutors and Promoters 
of so laudable a Society are well and ju- 
diciously bestowed. <‘‘ Just praise,” said 
the animated Preacher, ‘ from this place, 
would have the appearance of flattery ;” 
yet somewhat like this just praise his 
Lordship cendescended to bestow. An 
unequivocal proof of the effect of this ad- 
mirable Sermon was, the profound atten- 
tion which was paid to it for forty minutes; 

His Lordship again pleaded for the 
Royal Humane Society in 1797, in a Ser- 
mon at St. Bride’s, Fleet-street ; which 
Sermon also was never printed. 

Bp. Watson’s Sermon for the West- 
minster Dispensary (preached in 1785), 
was published in 1792, with an excellent 
Appendix; as well as “A Charge deli- 
vered to the Clergy of his Diocese in 
June 1791,” 4to.—Two Sermons, preach- 
ed in the Cathedral Church of Landaff, 
and a Charge delivered to the Clergy 
of that Diocese in June 1795,” were 
published together in 1795, 4to. The 
first of these Sermons is a general argu- 
ment against Atheists; the second, a more 
particular discussion of the Evidences for 
Christianity. The purport of the Charge 
is, to recommend theological humility, in 
opposition to dogmatizing, 

In 1796, his Lordship’s powers in 
theological controversy were called forth 
on a most important occasion, though 
by a very inferior antagonist to Gib- 
bon. Thomas Paine, afier having en- 
lightened the world in regard to Poli- 
ticks, proceeded, in his “ Age of Rea~ 
sen,” to dispel the clouds in which, he 

impiously 
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impiously conceived, Christianity had 
for so many ages enveloped the world. 
The argaments of this man were abun- 
dantly superficial; but bis book was likely 
to produce greater effect than the writings 
of the most learned Infidels, The con- 
aexion of his political with his religious 
opinions tended still farther to increase 
the danger ; for Atheism and Jacobinism 
at that time went hand in hand. It was 
on this occasion that the Bishop of Lan- 
daff stood forward in defence of Chris- 
tianity, by publishing his most season- 
able, strong, judicious, aad beautiful 
“Apology for the Bible, in a Series of 
Letters addressed to Thomas Paine,’’] 2tno. 
His genius was here rendered peculiarly 
conspicuous, by his adopting the popular 
manner and style of his Antagonist; and 
by thus addressing himself ia a particular 
manner to the comprehensions and ideas 
of those -who were most likely to be mis- 
led by the arguments he so very ably 
confuted. The service rendered to his 
Country on this occasion by his Lordship 
cannot be too highly estimated. He not 
only prevented the pernicious effects of 
*«The Age of Reason” among the lower 
classes of the community, but at the same 
time led them to suspect and detest the 
revolutionary and political tenets of the 
author. The British Criticks, speaking of 
this Apology, say, “* We hail with much 
delight the repetition of Editions of a book 
so important to the best of causes, the 
cause of Christianity, as the present. It 
is written in an easy and popular style. 
The Author has purposely, and we thmk 
wisely, abstained from pouring into it 
much of that learning which the stores of 
his mind would readily have supplied. 
He has contented himself with answering 
every argument or cavil in the plainest 
and clearest manner, not bestowing a.su- 
perfluous word, or citing a superfluous 
authority for any point whatever.” 

From the very commencement of the 
discussions ou the Slave Trade, his 
Lordship always stood forward as a 
strenuous advocate for its abolition ; 
and though in the earlier years of the 
eventful contest with France which speedily 
succeeded, he in general recommended 
pacific measures, yet before its conclu- 
sion he became convinced of the necessity 
of prosecuting the war with vigour. His 
Lordship’s ‘“‘ Address to the People of 
Great Britain, 1798,” S8vo, is evidently 
the Address of a man, who, amidst all the 
differences in matters of less moment, 
feels honestly for his Country in the hour 
of danger, and wishes to unite all hands 
and hearts in her defence. Such a 
tract from so distinguished a character 
was not likely to pass unnoticed: seve- 
yal replies appeared; but so intempe- 
rate were his Lordship’s antagonists, 
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that two of them subjected themselves 

to legal prosecutions. — His “C 
delivered to the Clergy of Landaff,” in 
that year, is a suitable Supplement to the 
* Address;” and in 1802, appeared ano- 
ther very excellent “‘ Charge to the Clergy. 
of Landaff.” In 1803, the Bishop pub-. 
lished “‘A Sermon, preached i in the Chapel 
of the London Hospital, on the 8th of 
April;” a powerful antidote to the mis- 
chief produced g the people at large 
by his old antagonist Paine; of whom he 
takes occasion thus to speak, contrasting 
bim, as an Unbeliever, with Sir isaac 
Newton as a Believer: “ [ think myself 
justified in saying, that a thousand such 
men are, in understanding, but as the 
dust of the balance, when weighed against, 
Newton ;”’ an indubitable truth, most use- 
fully preseated to the contemplation of 
the multitude. In the same year ap- 
peared his “* Thoughts on the intended In- 
vasion,” 8vo, In “* The Substance of a 
Speech intended to have been delivered 
in the House of Lords, Nov, 22, 1803,” 
which was printed in 1804, Bp. Watson 
warmly entreats the Nation to coincide 
with the measures proposed for the eman- 
cipation of the Catholicks, and also states 
some Proposals for freeing the Nation of 
its public burthens by one patriotic effort. 
The Bishop published a Sermon preach- 
ed at St, George, Hanover-Square, May 3, 
1804, befere the Society for the Suppres- 
sion of Vice; for which, it cannot be de- 
nied, he pleads with his usual energy; 
though it must be admitted, the principles 
and maxims of the Society may not be 
found so efficacious towards the wished- 
for reformation, which is levelled at the 
lower ranks of society, instead of the 
higher, who are the manifest eorrupters of 
the others, by their example and ivfluence. 
“A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the 
Diocese of Landaff in June 1805,” was 
published in that year; and another in 
1808 :—* Two Apologies, ove for Chris- 
tianity against Gibbon, aad the other for 
the Bible against Paine, published toge- 
ther with Two Sermons and a Charge in De- 
fence of Revealed Religion,” in 1506, 8vo: 
—*“‘A Second Defence of Revealed Religion; 
in two Sermons ; preached in the Chapel 
Royal, St. James's, 1807.”—** Communi- 
cation to the Board of Agriculture, on 
Planting and Waste Lands,” 1308. — His 
Lordship’s latest publication was a col- 
lectioa of “ Miscelianeous Tracts on Re- 
ligious, Political, and Agricultural Sub- 
jects,” 1815, 2 vols, 8vo,—Some articles 
by him occur in the Transactions of the 
Manchester Literary and Philosophical 
Society, of which he was one of the ear- 
liest members.—It is asserted that during 
the last years of his life his Lordship em- 
ployed his leisure upon a History of bis 
own times, after the manner of Bp. Bur- 
net’s 











net’s celebrated work ; that he completed 
it about six months ago, and left direc- 
tions for its publication after his decease. 
Such a performance from so eminent a 
character will, of course, be expected with 
no ordinary anxiety by the political as 
well as the literary world. 

His Lordship was an excellent public 
speaker, both in the Pulpit and in the 
Senate ; his action graceful, his voice full 
and harmonious, and bis delivery chaste 
and correct. As far as his influence ex- 
tended, he was invariably the patron of 
merit. As aWriter, Bp. Watson united with 
almost unexampled grace the knowledge 
of a scholar with the liberality of a gentle- 
man, the warm piety of a Christian, and 
the open manliness of a well-intending 
character ; and in the course of a long, 
an active, and a conspicuous life, his 
Lordship’s demeanour was marked by the 
characteristicks of a very superior miod. 
His partiality to unlimited toleration in 
regard to religions opivion called down 
upon him the applauses of one part of the 
communcity, and the censures of the other. 
He uniformly exerted his endeavours to 
procure the abolition of the Corporation 
and Test Acts. In his private deport- 
ment, though somewhat reserved, he was 
remarkable for the simplicity of his man- 
ners, and the equality of his temper; en- 
joying all the emoluments of his stations, 
and the fame arising from his writings, in 
rural retirement, at Calgarth Park, West- 
morland, a beautiful sequestered situation 
on the celebrated Lakes, a retreat which 
he had not only adorned and improved, 
but in some measure created, and where 
his Lordship passed much of his time in 
the indulgence of those deep studies to 
which his whole life was addicted. His 
Plantations here were very extensive, 
and in 1789 gained him a premium 
from the Soeiety for the Encourage- 
meut of Arts, Manufactures, and Com- 
merce.— On the whole, Dr, Watson may 
justly be pronounced a Prelate of distin- 
guished abilities, learning, research, and 
industry. He had a numerous family ; 
aud many distinguished personages were 
attached to him by the ties of friendship ; 
amongst whom, the late Duke of Grafton, 
to the close of his life, was long one of the 
most conspicuous, 





Josereu Hupparrt, Esq. F.R.S. (see p. 190.) 

This venerable gentleman, whose dis- 
tinguished services as a Geographer, and 
unwearied attention to the different de- 
partments of science which he embraced, 
fully entitled him to the gratitude of bis 
Country, was born at Allenby, a village in 
Cumberland, 1ith Jan. 1740-1, O. S. at 
which place his father followed the pro- 
fession of a shoemaker. He was an only 
child; and, at a proper age, was placed 
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under the tuition of the Rev, Mr, Wilson, 
then clergyman of the parish of Allenby, 
who was an excellent classical scholar, 
but did not possess any knowledge of ma- 
thematicks, to which study the mind of 
his pupil seemed most to bend. His fa- 
ther intended him for the Church; but a 
strong predilection for a sea-life, “a life 
of danger and of honour,” caused a rooted 
aversion to theological pursuits ; and he, 
shortly after leaving school, had his wishes 
gratified by the following circumstance : 
About the year 1756-7, great shoals of 
herrings came into the Firth of Forth; and 
Allenby being a fishing-town, the elder 
Mr. Huddart, in conjunction with some 
respectable neighbours, built conveniences 
for the purpose of curing them. Young 
Huddart, of course, was much employed 
in the fishery in small vessels, thereby 
laying the foundation, by practical know- 
ledge, of the conspicuous talents which a 
few years soon developed. His father 
dying in 1762, he became concerned in 
the profits of the fishery, when he took 
the command of a smal! brig employed in 
carrying cargoes of their commodity to 
different ports, principally to Ireland, for 
the West-India markets.. His time not 
being fully taken up with these trips, his 
active mind would not permit him to be 
idle ; and, having a strong mechanical 
turn, he devoted his leisure opportunities 
to the study of ship-building and astro- 
nomy: in the latter pursuit, he derived 
great advantage from the assistance of the 
son of the Rev. Mr. Wilson, who had at- 
tended the University of Glasgow, and was 
a very ingenious young man. Mr. Had- 
dart, however, was not long destined to 
remain employed in the mere conveyance 
of fish ; for, in 1763-4, the shoals wholly 
left the Firth, and fell into Chester. Si- 
milar conveniences, by. the ‘same com- 
pany, were erected at Park-gate; but the 
quantity fell so far short of his expecta- 
tions, that he took the command of a brig 
belonging to a relation, intending, as soon 
as a vessel which then occupied the slips 
was completed, immediately to build one 
himself, It may appear surprising, that, 
with no farther instruction than his owa 
genius elicited, this task he accomplished 
in the course of the year 1768, and mould- 
ed every timber about her with his own 
hands. In this vessel he continued till 
1773; and his navigation having been 
principally confined to St. George’s Chan- 
nel, every leisure moment was devoted to 
the survey of the different ports and road- 
steds ; and having claimed the attention 
of nautical men, by the accuracy of the 
delineation 6f some few charts, which were 
published, he was strongly. solicited by Sir 
Richard Hotham to enter into the India 
Company’s service, He accordingly, ia 
the season 1775-4, proceeded to India as 
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fourth mate of the York; in which voyage 
he made several useful surveys on, the 
West Coast of Sumatra. He returned to 
England ia October 1775; and, not fully 
determined to continue the service, he re- 
sumed the command of his own vessel, in 
which he was accustomed to make an an- 
nual voyage to America; and the remain- 
der of the year was employed in the coal- 
trade, Being in London about this time, 
Mr. Sayer, the chart-seller, understanding 
that he had made surveys of the Sumatra 
Coast while in the York, wished to give 
them publicity ; and, in consequence of 
there being no accurate chart of St 
George’s Channel, requested he would 
complete his survey of the same; which 
he accomplished, after indefatigable la- 
bour, in the course of the year 1777; and 
its accuracy has been ackaowledged by 
the most distinguished naval characters. 
—In the following year, he was very 
earnestly requested by his former patron, 
Sir Richard Hotham, again to proveed to 
India, in a vessel built on the bottom of 
the Royal Captain, wrecked off Pelowar 
in Dec. 1773. He sailed from the Downs 
April 27th, 1778, in the Royal Admiral, 
as chief mate; but the captain dying at 
Portsmouth, he was appointed to the com- 
mand, and made four voyages in her in a 
period of tea years; during which time, 
he was but twenty months in England. 
His time not particularly devoted to the 
duties of the ship while in India, was em- 
ployed in the usual manner; and he com- 
pleted a survey of the whole peninsula 
from Bombay to Coringo. His astrono- 
mical knowledge, from the eclipse of Ju- 
piter’s satellites, enabled him to ascertain 
the longitude of Bombay with more accu- 
racy than any former Geographer. — He 
quitted the India Company’s service in 
1788, and made surveys of the Western 
Islands of Scotland; and was appointed 
in 1790, by the Trinity House, in a sur- 
vey of Hasbro’ Gatt, for the purpose of 
placing the lights through that imtricate 
navigation. — In the year 1791, he was 
appuinted an Elder Brother of that cor- 
poration, and also F, R.S.: and few have 
had higher pretensions to these honoura- 
ble distinctions ; for to him (as may be 
collected from the preceding account) the 
science of Navigation owes many valuable 
discoveries and improvements, the result 
of much persona! fatigue and expensive 
experiment: the.world in general is like- 
wise much indebted to him for many of 
the best Maps and Charts extant; and his 
knowledge of Mathematicks and Astro- 
nomy ranked him in the class, if not upon 
a level, with the first professors of those 
sciences. Of his skill in Mechanism he 
has left a monument in the machinery for 
the manufacture of cordage, uprivaled ia 
this or any other Country (if we except 
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the steam-engine, the work of his friend 
and contemporary Mr. Watt, of Birming- 
ham). His improvement originated as fol- 
lows : In his first voyage to India, theYork, 
in strong gales of wind on the coast of Su- 
matra, having parted ber cables, and lost 
all her anchors but one, it forcibly strack 
his mind that some improvement might 
be made in the manufacture of cordage, 
to prevent a repetition of snch accidents ; 
aud, after experiencing great trouble, he 
invented a mode for the equal distribution 
of the strains upon the yarns; he took 
out a patent for the same, aud erected 
machinery at Maryport, where his endea- 
vours were crowned with complete saceess 
in the attainment of his object. The pa- 
tent, however, lay dormant for some time, 
the rope-makers being averse to depart 
from their old manufacture; but, on be- 
ing joined by some respectable friends 
concerned in shipping, the superiority of 
Capt. Huddart’s pateut being fully proved 
by repeated trials, he commenced once 
more rope- maker (though with great aver- 
sion to entering imto business). Capt. 
Huddart retired to Highbury-terrace, iu 
plentiful, if not opulent circumstances, 
honourably acquired, secure ia the esteem 
of those friends who were dear to him, and 
the high respect of all who had the plea- 
sure of his acquaintance; and closed a 
life of unwearied ytility, after a lingering 
illoess of many mouths, in Christian faith 
aud hope, in the 75th year of his age. On 
the 27th of August, his mortal remains 
were deposited in a vault under St. Mar- 
tin’s Church in the Strand.—lIn bis figure 
Capt. Huddart was tall and erect, his fea- 
tures were regular, and his countenasce 
strongly indicative of those powers of mind 
for patient investigation and rational coa- 
clusion which he so eminently possessed, 
blended with an expression of placid be- 
nevolence equally characteristic of that 
amiable simplicity which so strongly en- 
deared him to those who were incapable 
of appreciating his more scivatific quali- 
fications. —Capt. Huddart married in] 762, 
and had five sors, one of whom only sur- 
vives, now residing in Highbury-place; 
he was formerly a merchant at Leghorn, 
and some time Pro-consul there. Willia:w; 
died in the command of the York, at 
Macao; and Jobusoa in Italy, whither he 
went for the recovery of his health; the 
other two died in their infancy. 





Witttam ALexanper, Esq. 

July 23, Died, of a brain fever, at the 
house of his uncle at Rocky Hill, near 
Maidstone, Kent, William Alexander, esq. 
F.S. A. and L. 8. He was bura at Maid- 
stone, April 10, 1767; where his father, 
Mr. Harry Alexander, followed the busi- 
ness of a coach-maker. A few of his care 
lier years were passed at the Grammar- 
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schoo! of Maidstone, under the Rev. Thos. 
Cherry, since Head-Master of Merchant 
Taylors’ School in London : bat in 1782, 
at tbe age of fifteen, he quitted his native 
town for the Metropolis, wheré he was 
sent for instruction as an Artist. 

He first studied drawing under Mr. 
William Parr, of Fountain-court in the 
Strand ; was afterwards placed with Mr. 
Julius tbbetson, a landscape-painter ; and 
Feb, 27th, 1784, became a student at the 
Roya! Academy. 

In 1792, he was appointed Draughts- 
man of the Fmbassy to the Court of China; 
and accompanied the Earl of Macartney 
to Pekin: where he remained during the 
Journey to the Northern frontier. He re- 
turned with the other persons of the Eu- 
ropean suite in 1794; and in the following 
year married Miss Jane Wogan, a lady of 
a respectable family in Wales, whom he 
had the misfortune to lose within a short 
time after his marriage. 

In 1802, he received an appointment as 
Professor of Drawing at the newly-formed 
Royal Military Cellege at Great Marlow ; 
which he quitted May 28, 1508, on being 
appointed Assistant-Keeper of the De- 
partment of Antiquities in the British 
Museum. 

The Drawings which accompanied Sir 
George Staunton’s Account of the Em- 
bassy to China, published in 1797, were 
almost exclusively from bis pencil. 

In 1798, he published four Plates of 
* Views of Headlands, Islands, &c. taken 
during the Voyage to China ;” amounting 
to fifty-three in number: and in the same 
year completed the Drawings from Mr. 
Daniell’s sketches, which illustrated Capt. 
Vancouver’s Voyage to the North Pacific 

au. 

The productions of his pencil also orna- 
mented Mr. Barrow’s Travels in China, 
4to, 1804; as well as that Gentleman’s 
Voyage to Cochin China, published in 
the year 1806. 

In 1805, Mr. Alexander published “ The 
Costume of China illustrated in Forty- 
eight coloured Engravings,” in quarto; 
accompanied by explanatory descriptions 
ef Chinese Manners. This work was so 
well received by the publick, that he was 
encouraged to bring out another Volume 
on the same subject, comprising a similar 
quantity of plates and letter-press, which 
has been but recently published. 

Three Volumes of Engravings from the 
Terra Cottas and Marbles in the British 
Museum were published in 1810, 1812, 
and 1815, by the Trustees: the Drawings 
of which were executed by Mr. Alexander ; 
and the Descriptions written by Mr. Tay- 
lor Combe, the Keeper of the Department 
of Antiquities. Previous to -his death, 
Mr. Alexander had completed the Draw- 
ings for a fourth Volume. 
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He was a man of mild and unassuming 
manners ; rich in the knowledge of Art; 
and of unsultied integrity. 

His remains were interred in the Church- 
yard of Boxley, near Maidstone, July 30, 
1816. 

A Portrait of Mr. Alexander was drawn 
by H. Edridge, and engraved by C. Picart, 
but was never published, 





Mr, Tuomas Tomxtns. 

Sepi. 5. Died, in Sermon-lane, Doctors’ 
Commons, after a long and painful illness, 
which he bore to the last with exemplary 
fortitude, in his 74th year, Mr. Thomas 
Tomkins, the celebrated Penman. Of this 
gentleman’s performances in ornamental 
writing, it is impossible to speak more 
highly than they deserve. Let it suffice 
to say, that for boldness of design, inex- 
haustible variety, and elegant freedom, 
he is justly considered as having attained 
the ne plus ultra of the art. Among his 
innumerable Works are the following : 
A transcript of the Charter granted by 
King Charles II. to the Irish Society, con- 
taining 150 folio pages. Titles to many 
splendid editions of valuable books ; par- 
ticularly Macklin’s Bible; Thomson's 
Seasons ; the Houghton Collection of 
Prints, &c. A Transcript of Lord Nel- 
sun’s Letter announcing his Victory at the 
Battle of the Nile: this was engraved and 
published. Titles to three volumes of 
Manuscript Musick, presented to the King 
by Mr. Linley. Honorary Freedoms pre- 
sented to the celebrated Generals and Ad- 
mirals for their splendid Victories in all 
parts of the Globe during the last 40 years; 
framed duplicates of which may be seen 
in the Chamber of the City of London*. 
Addresses to their Majesties on many 
Public Occasions, particularly from the 
Royal Academy ; duplicates of which were 
unanimously voted to be preserved in the 
Library, as choice speeimens of orna~- 
mental penmanship, Mr. Tomkins was 
well known and highly respected by 
the most eminent British Painters, and 
possessed many choice specimens of their 
abilities, which had been mostly presented 
to him by the respective Artists.— Of Mr. 
Towmkins’s character, benevolence appears 
to have been a prominent feature. Never 
man studied more the happiness of thosewith 
whom he was connected, or laboured more 
assiduously to promote it. His religious 
principles were strictly those of the Church 
of England; and with respect to Civil Go- 
vernment, the King bad not a more duti- 
ful subject, nor the Constitution a friend 
by whom it was more revered.—Mr. Tom- 
kins was the Author of an elegant and in- 





* To these exquisite specimens of Ca- 
ligraphy we bave recently bad occasion 
to allude; see p. 78, 
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steactive publication intituled “ Rays of 
Genius, collected to enlighten the Rising 
Geeeration,” in 2 vols. 8vo: see vol. 
LXXVII. p. 358.— A very fine Portrait 
of Mr. Tomkins was painted by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, the last, we believe, which that 
eminent Painter finished; from which 
there is a good Mezzotinto by Charles 
Tarner. Another good Portrait of Mr. 
Tomkins, painted by G. Engleheart, and 
engraved by L. Schiavonetti, is prefixed to 
his * Rays of Genius.” 





Mrs. Marianne Vias. 

Io the month of March 1813, the Rev. 
Weeden Butler, lecturer of Brompton, 
published in this work (page 198), a very 
remarkable appeal to general commisera- 
tion, in behalf of two as remarkable cha- 
racters, Mesdames Palairet and Vias, sis- 
ters. To that interesting appeal we Con- 
fidently refer our readers. In May 1813, 
we printed for our friend his very hand- 
some List of Subscribers, on pecuniary 
terms for which he expressed his acknow- 
ledgments aod thanks. In April 1614, 
we inserted his account of Mrs. P.’s de- 
cease, in her 94th year. 

We have now, with due repetition of re- 
spect, to record the casting off of mortality 
of the last of the Vias race : she never 
married, and at hertime of very protracted 
existence we believe she could assert with 
the American Logan, that “ no drop of 
kindred blood flowed in her veins.” 

Died at East Sheen Vale, near Mort- 
Jake, on Friday afternoon, July 12, 1816, 
Mrs. Marianne Vias, in ber 94th year. 
(She was born on Sunday December 16, 
1722.) Latterly, the Rev. Edward Owen, 
minister of Mortlake, very humanely no- 
ticed the good old lady and her valuable 
servant; and from him Mr. B. received a 
letter, dated April 9, 1816, “ My dear 
Sir, I have taken my pen this evening that 
you may not be without some tidings be- 
yond that of the mere existing of our wor- 
thy friend, in whom you take so kind an 
interest; in which I trust I not a little 
participate, if I am any judge of my own 
feelings. 1 saw Mrs. Vias about a week 
back, and am most happy to assure you 
that she appeared surprisiwgly well, much 
more active and less deaf than I have 
known her to be for some time past: she 
is indeed a wonderful woman ; and, as far 
as we can form any opinion of other peo- 
ple’s hearts who scarcely know our own, 
she seems most enviably endued with the 
Christian virtues; the great and final re- 
ward of which is yet at some distance. 
Do not, I request, fail to apply to me at 
all times when you require my assistance 
for your friend. It gives me real pleasure 
to be so employed. Believe me to remaia, 
dear Sir, very sincerely yours, E, 0.” 
Gent. Mac. September, 1816. 
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The next favour from Mr, Owen, dated 
June 4, 1816, conveys a very awful proof 
of the frailty of human nature. 

“* Dear Sir, I sit down to perform what f 
think a much more melancholy office than 
it would be, had I to inform you of the 
death of poor Mrs. V. Within a short 
time she has fallen into a most dreadfully 
desponding state ; out of which [ have as 
yet found it impracticable to raise her, 
and which is most truly distressing to all 
around her. Frances Disturnell seems 
quit@ broken-hearted about it. Mrs. Vias 
imagines, poor soul! that every thing she 
has done, and now does, is wrong; and 
that nothing can preserve her from fature 
damnation. Whether this sad state of 
mind proceeds from weakness of body, or 
from any other cause, God only knows, 
and he can alone remove it. I am in- 
clined to view it in the light of partial de- 
rangement. I thought it right not to allow 
you to remain igaorant of these circum- 
stances ; leaving you to exercise yeur own 
judgment as to the utility of paying her a 
visit. In all probability you wouid have 
more weight with her than any other per- 
sou. Lt am, dear Sir, very faithfully, 
yours, E, 0.” 

The crisis of mortality, from various 
unequivocal symptoms, was evidently and 
rapidly approaching; and, on Friday, 
July 12, 1816, Mr. Owen assured his 
friend Mr. B. of the event: 

“* My dear Sir, I have just had Franees 
Disturuell with me. She came to commu- 
nicate the tidings of the decease of Mrs. 
Vias, who departed this (latterly to ber 
affiictive) \ife, at half-past five o’clock in 
this afternoon, Her end was perfectly 
calm; though, as her servant told me, 
she bad suffered very much for the last 
two days. This, I trust, was more appa- 
rently than in reality the case, as she had 
jain during that time quite insensible, nei- 
ther taking food nor speaking. Frances 
Disturnell seems to be mach affected by 
this event; which is not to be wondered 
at, considering the time she has lived with 
Mrs, Vias, and the many acts of kindness 
she has received from the departed. Time, 
however, (which, by bringing to her con- 
sideration the very faint prospect which 
remained to poor Mrs, Vias of enjoying 
any farther portion of this life, will prove 
to her that this is a merciful release,) can- 
not fail to reconcile her to the separation. 
I desired Franees Disturnell to inform me 
if I could be of any service to her: allow 
me also to say to yourself, that, if there is 
any point in which I can be instrumental 
in promoting your wishes, you will find no 
oae more completely at your command 
than E. 0.” 

Wirt or Mas. Vias. 
“1, Marianne Vias, by the grace of Go 
i 
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in possession of my mental faculties, and a 
member of the Protestant Reformed Esta- 
blished Church of England, residing in the 
parish of Mortlake, Surrey, do make this 
my last will and testament. Ilem. I ap- 
point Frances Disturnell my sole execu- 
trix to this my Will: and bequeath un- 
to her all my household goods, wearing 
apparel, books, and kitchen utensils, and 
whatever other property [ may die possess- 
ed of, to dispose of at her pleasure after 
my decease and the expenditure of the 
funeral rites. Signed by me, October the 
twentieth, 1514. Marranye Vias.” 

« Signed, sealed, published, and declar- 
ed by the said Marianne Vias as her last 
will and testament.” 

«« Witness, Anne Vaughan, Sloane- 
street, Chelsea ; Catherine Griffith, High- 
row, Knightsbridge.” 

Amount of money collected by 

subscription, £.668 11 6 

Expended : 

Rock Annuity, £.320 17 5 —_ . 
Government Do. 253 0 0 ST 6 
Rem. 

Sam total of Rock and Go- 
vernment payments(deduct- 
ing tax) and other money, 
received by Rev. W. B. and 
paid to Mrs. Vias,from March 
20, 1813, to July 7, 1816, in- 
elusive e for these Mr. B. took 
Receipts from Mrs. V. 328 9 10 


All Paid, £425 3 10 

N. B. The Government Annuity de- 
volves, now, to the Nominee Frances Dis- 
turnell, late servantto Mesdames P. and V. 
The expences of the good old lady’s 
sepulture and other incidental charges are 
greatly relieved by the receipt of rwenry 
cuineas through the generous agency of 
James Belloncle, Esq. together with the 
following note to the Rev. Weeden Butler: 

“ Dalston, Aug. 12. 

“¢ Dear Sir, I beg leave to apologize for 
not noticing your favour of July 17, in- 
forming me of the death of Mrs. Vias, 





94 14 0 


I now take the opportunity of sending 21/. ' 


being Mrs. Vias’s payment, due in April 
last ; and at the same time to inform you 
that I shall send to you another payment 
about October next: Mrs. V. or her rela- 
tions, lieing entitled to the same. I remain, 
dear Sir, your obedient servant, J.B” 
Such truly bumane and liberal conduct 
needs no commen't.—May I be permitted 
still anxiously to point my finger towards 
the faithful surviving servant and god-daugh- 
ter, F,.D.? towards ner, who has waited 
on,per aged friends in a menial capacity, 
without wages, and whose inheritance by 
legacy is little more than worm-eaten lum- 
ber ? .... Yes! Mr. Urban, God and’God’s 
family will approve the act. W. B. 
Chelsea, Sept. 4, 1816. 


Mrs. Vias. — Obituary of remarkable Persons. 
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DEATHS. 
1815, T Ternate, one of the Mo- 
Dec. 24. lucca isles, Capt. William 


Coleman Carbery, Madras European reg. 
commanding officer of the troops there. 

1816. April 1. At Cuddalore, sudden- 
ly, from the rupture of a blood-vessel, 
aged 44, Lieut.-col. H. Roberts, 34th 
reg. youngest son of the jate Dr. Roberts, 
provost of Eton College. 

July 14. At Sammer-bank, Perth, Wm. 
Stewart, esq. of Spoutwells. 

July 24. At Kentish-town, Thomas 
Sandys, esq. of Eversholt, co. Bedford. 

At St. Martin’s-hill, near Canterbury, 
in her 85th year, Mrs. Anne Pyott, relict 
of the late Thomas Pyott, esq. “She was 
only daughter and heir of Charles Pyott, 
esq. and Anne bis wife, who was one of the 
three surviving daughters and co-heiresses 
of sir Richard Sandys, bart. formerly of 
Northborne-court, Kent. 

In his 64th year, Alex. Turner, esq. one 
of the senior aldermen of Leeds, whereof 
he bad bhgen twice mayor. 

Suddenly, after having met several of 
his parishioners on the subject of agist- 
ment of tithes, Rev. Alex. Duncan, D. D. 
rector of Whalton, and vicar of Bolam, 
Northumberland. 

July 25. Aged 65, Wm. Smart, esq. 
of Hackney. 

July 26. In Highbury-place, Isling- 
ton, aged 87, Mary, widow of Thomas 
Wilson, esq. 

T. Seymour, esq. of Alfred-place, Bed- 
ford-square. 

In bis 58th year, Revell Phillips, esy. 
of Shiffnall, Salop. 

At Levburn Grove, co. York, Mrs. Rid- 
dell, relict of Ralph Riddell, esq. of 
Cheesburn Grange, Northumberland. 

July 27. In Crawford street, Port- 
man-square, aged 61, Horatio Muacklow, 
esq. collector of his.majesty's customs in 
the port of London. 

At Kennington, aged 32, Mrs. Harriet 
Garden, relict of the late Mr. Henry 
Garden, late purser of the Marquis Cam- 
den Indiaman, (See p. 94.) 

In his 50th year, Thomas Barker, esq. 
of Asbford-hall, near Bakewell, co. Derby. 

July 23. In his 45th year, the Rev. 
Wm. Gray, M.A. master of the Free 
Grammar-school, Cheltenham. 

At Calais, in his 75th year, John Pigott, 
esq. of Brockley-court, Somerset, in the 
commission of the peace for that county. 

July 29. In Gower-street, aged 45, 
Thos. Garland Murray, esq. 

Aged 85, Gen. Count Charles of Er- 
bach Schonberg, who had been 68 years 
in the Austrian service. 

July 30, At Golden Bank, near Lis- 
keard, Cornwall, (the residence ef ber 
brother, Major-gen. Eales) aged 51, Mrs. 
Eliz. Soudy, daughter of the late Wm. 

Eales, 
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Eales, esq. alderman of that borough, and 
mother of Lieut. T, Eales Soudy, 5th reg. 
1 Native Infantry. 

At Stradeliy, Queen’s county, M. Dow- 
ling, M. D. 

July 51.. At Bristol, James Grueber, 
ésq. lieutenant in the 18th Royal Irish. 

Aged 78, Benjamin Cole, esq. of Bath. 

In bis 56th year, Rev. Thos.- Blandell, 
M.A. rector of Halsall, Lancashire, 

ngest son of the late Jonathan Blun- 
dell, esq. of Liverpool. He was for- 
merly of Brazenose college, Oxford, 
M. A. 1783. 

Aug. 1. In Hinde-street, Manches- 
ter-square, in his 46th year, Kev. Edw. 
Dawkins. : 

At Southsea, C. Bingham Hill, esq. 
surgeon of the 2d, or Queen’s regiment 
of infantry. 

At Cottingham, aged 33, Capt. Cresser, 
late of the Royal Cumberland militia. 

Aug, 2. Aged 44, Rev. Raymond E. L. 
Rogers, vicar of Bishops-Stortford, Herts, 
formerly of Oriel college, Oxford. 

At Dundee, in bis 87th year, Baillie 
John Christali, many years postmaster of 
that town. He had been well educated, 
and to a strong enderstanding, added 
high independence of mind, and a stern 
impartiality in the discharge of his official 
duties. Though the salary of Mr. Christall 
was very sinall, yet he contrived by strict 
economy not only to support his family, 
chiefly from that source, but to save a 
competency for his old age, and to leave 
a considerable sum behind him.—Of this 
he has bequeathed 10/. to the Infirmary, 
10/. to the Kirk Session, -10/, to the Lu- 
natic Asylum, 5/. to the Destitute Sick, 
and 5/.to the Female Society. An ho- 
nourable anecdote of Mr. Christall re- 
mains yet to be told. The magistrates are 
patrons of a bursary, consisting of the 
sum of 194/. 8s. left by will by a Mr. 
Bruce ; the interest of which to be always 
applied iv educating one pupil of the name 
of Brace. In 1773, this bursary being 
vacant, and no one qualified applying for 
it, Mr. Christall was advised to take it for 
his late son Peter, then a youth; and he 
accordingly received the proceeds for the 
two years (1773 and 1774) being 17/. 10s. 
But this sum he ordered iu December last 
to be repaid to the patrons, with 41 years 
interest, amounting to 35/. 17s. 6d. ;—in 
all 53/. Ts. 6d. 

Aug. 3. At Newnham, co. Gloucester, in 
bis 79th year, Francis Lawson, esq. many 
years an acting magistrate for the counties 
of Gloucester and Worcester, 

At Brownstown, co. K‘Idare, the eldest 
daughter of the late Sir James Tynte, bart. 

Aug. 5. At Bailey-ball, Herts, while 
oo a visit fo his wife’s brother, aged 53, 
Col. George Maddison, of Parmey, co. 
Lincoln, late of the 65th regiment. 
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At Bishop Morley’s Widows’-college, 
Winchester, aged 77, Mrs.Grace Robinson, 
relict of the Rev. Bryan Robinson, late of 
Holybourne, Hants, whose death is re- 
corded in vol. LXVIII. p. 87. 

Aug. 6, At Tunbridge-wells, aged 32, 
Mr. Benjamin Neale, of st. Paul’s Chureh- 
yard, eldest son of the late James Neale, 
esq. He was a man the energies of whese 
miud exceeded the physical powers of his 
frame; by his death the poor have lost 
one of their best friends, society one of its 
most useful members, and religion one of 
its brightest ornaments. 

Aug. 8. At Teignmouth, in his 78th 
year, Philip Langmead, esq. of Hoe 
house, Plymouth, in the commission of the 
peace for the county of Devon. 

Aug. 9. At Brighton, Lieut. Arlan Ross, 
R. N. brother of Col, Ross, 75th foot, and 
son of the late Gen. Patrick Ross, chief 
engineer at Madras, 

At sir R. Laurie’s, bart. near Dumfries, 
Walter Ross Monro, M.D. late senior 
member of the Medical Board, Calcutta. 

At Stourton castle, co. Worcester, 
Thomas Worrall Grazebrook, esq. Stour- 
ton castle is remarkable for its baving been 
the birth-place of the celebrated Cardinal 
Pole, the relation, but avowed enemy, of 
Henry Vill. 

Aug. 12. By the accideatal discharge 
of a double-barreled gun (during an ex- 
cursion for grouse-shouting), which caused 
instant death, aged 24, Alex. Simpson, esq. 
of Collyhill, Scotland ; the last surviving 
child of the late A. Simpson, esq. to whose 
ample fortune he succeeded about three 
years ago. His literary acquirements 
were considerable; and he had travelled 
on the Continent with the view of informing 
himself concerning the manners and in- 
terval policy of foreign nations. He was 
a warm friend, and a most dutiful and 
affectionate son to a mother who, after 
having Jost all the other branches of a 
numerous family, had her affections and 
hopes entirely centered in him. Young 
as he was, and apparently to see many 
days, he had arranged his affairs, and ia 
his arrangement, it is said, was not un- 
mindful of the uecessities of the indigent : 
so that the poor, and the publick in general, 
will have reason to respect bis memory. 

Aug.15. Ai Windsor, in his 48th year, 
Capt. Joha Kirkpatrick, of the Kast India 
Company’s ship the Henry Addington. En- 
deared as he was to a numerous class of 
respectable friends by his liberal and gee 
nerous seutimertts, it will be soothing and 
gratifying to their feelings that his memo- 
ry should be recorded with the notice it 
merits. He was descended from a colla- 
teral branch of the Kirkpatricks of Close- 
burn, Dumfriesshire. Left early in life an 
orphan, he received, from a nobdle-minded 
friend of his deceased father, the tender- 
ness’ 
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ness of a parent, united with the services of 
the warmest patronage. From bis nautical 
skill in the line he was engaged in, his iu- 
tellectual endowments, and his spirited 
conduct under emergencies, there is little 
doubt that, if he had pursued his fortune 
in the British Navy, be might have arisen 
to the first honours of the profession; but 
his fate ordained him to acquire irdepen- 
dence in another way, and he used the 
advantages of it, on occasions where his 
friendship or his charity was called upon, 
with unbounded liberality. He bore a 
long and severe illness with patience and 
fortitude, and supported himself uuder the 
most acute suffering with a resignation 
and submission to the Divine dispensa- 
tions that were truly exemplary. He was 
constantly attended with affectionate soli- 
citude by one or other of his friends; and 
although he had not one near family con- 
nection, he was never left a day without 
some valuable character about him among 
those who regarded him. On his side, no 
sickness or suffering made him ever lose 
sight of that accommodation he felt due 
to those who attended him, and which had 
marked his character through life. He 
constantly preserved through his illness 
the sentiments of liberality, feeling, gene- 
rosity, and gratitude, which had particn- 
larly distinguished his dawn of life, and 
seemed to beam forth with increased fer- 
-vour to the very close of his existence. 

Aug. 20, At her cottage at Callaugton, 
near Much Wenlock, Shropshire, aged 71, 
Mrs. Eleanor Harding. She was the last 
of the antient family of the Haynes’s of 
that place, who had lived there for several 
centuries. She was a person of most en- 
gaging manners and sweetuess of disposi- 
tion, qualities which had long rendered 
her highly esteemed through a large circle 
of friends and acquaintance. The poor 
in that vicinity she had ever io remem- 
brance, who from her door were never sent 
empty away: her loss is therefore deeply 
lamented by her neighbours, and by her 
friends most sincerely mourned. 

At Castleton-lodge, Mountrath, Queen’s 
County, Ireland, deeply and sincere- 
ly lamented by all her friends ani rela- 
tives, especially by the poor, to whom she 
was a liberal benefactor, Mary, wife of 
James Price, esq. daughter of Matihew, 
and sister of Stephen Cassan, esquires, de- 
ceased, of Sheffield hall, near Maryboro’ 
in the same county. When the virtuous 
pass to the silent mansions of mortality, it 
13 incumbent on the biographer to rescue 
their bright example from oblivion. Some 
tribute of respect—some slight memorial 
beyond the mere mention that they ‘ lived 
and died,’ is due, not only to the deceased, 
but to the world at large, that others may 
be prompted to ‘go and do likewise.’ 
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The proudest descent—the blood of the 
noblest families, derived from the race of 
Plantagenet, flowing in her veins, were 
unnecessary to give dignity to this amiable 
woman’s character, standing as it does op 
the firm basis of personal worth.. The ad- 
vaniage of high birth, though prized by 
the generality of the world, and contemped 
by none but those who do not, conse- 
quently can not ever, possess it, far from 
inflating her with arrogauce, served but as 
an incentive to virtuous action. Not satis- 
fied with merely deriving honour from her 
progenitors, she sought to reflect it. A 
true scion of the antieut and respectable 
family of Cassan, her intentions were 
pure; her heart unsuspecting, because 
guileless; her manners gentle and uoaf- 
fected ; her disposition p'acable and for- 
giving. Did distress pour its plaintive 
note ? her purse was ever ready to afford 
relief. Did sickness groan on the couch 
of woe? .her gentle hand would raise the 
drooping bead. Did the family afflictions 
of her neighbours want the balm of conso- 
lation for the loss of some beloved rela- 
tive ? ber syren voice would whisper re- 
signation—her persuasive acceyts, while 
she told of sun-bright days beyond the 
storm—of worlds beyond the skies—would 
prove the certain lenitives of unutterable 
anguish, and cheer the dejected heart. in 
nature’s saddest hour. Hers were the 
‘social smile and sympathetic tear— 
hers all the qualities that dignify and 
adorn humanity. Mercy with celestial 
voice spoke in all she uttered; Charity 
poured forth her stores in all she did. 
Justly entitled would she have been to 
have said, on ber death-bed, 

Non omnis moriar ; multaque pars mei 
Vitabit Libitinam. Usque ego postera 
Crescam laude recens. 

The subject of this article has left a au- 
merous issue by Mr. Price, who was ne- 
phew to the first Marquis of Hertford. 
Her only surviving brother is the Rev. 
Joseph Cassan, M.A, rector of Strad- 
bally, aud chaplain to the earl of Roden. 
She was aunt to Major Cassan of Sheffield 
hall, and of the late Stephen, barrisier- 
at-law, who died 1794, leaving issue by 
his wife, the present Rev, Stephen Hyde 
Cassan, B. A. of Magdalen Hall, Oxford, 
chaplain to the earl of Caledon, and curate 
of Streatley, near Readivg. The death of 
ber brother, Richard Cassan, M. P. who 
married Miss Belle Hamilicn, eldest sister 
of the late Right Hon. Baron Hamilen, 
is recorded in our Vol. LXXX. Part IL, 
p- 668—tbat of ber nephew Alexander, 
M. P. for Belfast, and once high sheriff 
for Dublin, Vol. LXXIX. Part I. p. 285 
—that of her sisters, Mrs. Seymdur and 
Cooke, Vol. LXXXIL Part I. p. 486. 
aod Vol. LXXXIV. Part II. p. 501—that 

of 
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Thomas Cassap, Capt. of 
Waterivo, Vol. LXXXV. 


of her nephew, 
32d, killed ar 
Part Ll. p. 468, 

August 24. At Portsmouth, William 
Whitmore, esq. of Dudinaston-hal), Shrop- 
shire, far advanced in age, but on the very 
eve of entering the nuptial siate a third 
time. He was the second son of Charles 
Whitmore, esq. of Southampton, and of 
the very respectable and wealthy family 
of the Whitmores of Apley, co. Salop. 
Re is succeeded in the Dudmaston and 
Wolstaston possessions by his eldest son 
of the first marriage, Col. William Wolrich 
Whitmore, esq. who some time ago mar- 
ried the only daughter of the preseot Earl 
of Bradford, 

Aug. 26. At Rindleford, in the parish 
of Wortield, co. Salop, of a dysentery, 
Mr. Samuei Ridley, sen. 

Aug. 26. Suddenly, at the advanced age 
of 84, Dr. John Squire, of Ely-place, Hol- 
born, member of the Royal College of 
Physicians, and for many yea:s, until 
incieasing intirmities obliged him to relin- 
quish practice, one of the Physicians of 
the Lying-in Charity for delivering Women 
at their own Residences. The whole life 
of this traly venerable Gentleman has 
been one continued series of charity and 
benevolence; and the loss of none of 
those great and good Characters in the 
Medical World, of whom society has been 
deprived within these few years past, will 
be more serious'y felt, or more univer- 
sally lamented, than that of the good Dr. 
Squire.—At the very instant of his death 
he was engaged in an act of benevolence : 
for, while assisting at the delivery of a 
patient, whose labour was attended with 
circumstances of much difficulty and dan- 
ger, he expired in an instant, without a 
sigh or a struggle. The Medical Gentle- 
men who were in attendance on the pa- 
tient previous to the arrival of Dr. Squue, 
immediately sent for his friend Mr.Cham- 
berlaine, of Aylesbury-street; but, had 
he been on the spot at the instant, he 
could not have rendered him any assist- 
ance. It only remained, therefore, for 
him, on his arrival, to be the bearer of the 
unhappy tidings to his afflicted family.— 
Twenty-eight years ago, in conjunction 
with bis friend Mr. Chamberlaine, in whom 
he found a most ready and indefatigable 
coadjutor, the three branches of the Me- 
dical Profession were indebted to this 
worthy aud excellent Veteran, for setting 
on foot an Institution, not before attempt- 
ed in this Metropolis, for the benefit of 
the Relatives of Members of the Medical 
Profession left in distressed circumstances, 
under the title of “ The Society for Re- 
lief of Widows and Orphans of Medical Men 
ix London and its Vicinity.” | By the on- 


wearied exertions of these two individuals, 
this Institution, frem a small beginaing, 
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has arisen to a state of prosperity that its 
most sanguine supporters could not have 
expected in so short a period; and has 
afforded relief to many families, who, but 
for iis assistance, must in many instances 
have endured the most humiliating suc- 
cours of a parish wo:khouse! — His re- 
mains were attended to the place of inter- 
ment, in a vault under St. Andrew’s 
Church, Holborn, on Sunday, the 1st Sept. 
by the individuals of his family, accom- 
panied by Mr. Chamberlaine, Mr. Taun- 
ton, Dr. Davis, Mr. Barnet, Mr. Fortescue, 
and several other respectable Geatlefaen 
of the Medical Profession. 

Aug.27. Amongst the heroes who fell 
in the late victory before Algiers, aged 21, 
Richard, second sou of Mrs, Caithrop, of 
West Ashby in Lincolnshire, and formerly 
of Shotesham in Norfolk. After eight 
years spent in the most active service, he 
went out upon promvtion in the late Ea- 
pedition, as an Admiralty Midshipman on 
board the Leander, where he displayed 
the utmost bravery. He was gifted with 
excellent abilities, a generous feeling heart, 
and possessed av wocommon degree of 
man!y courage. 

Aug. ... Mrs. Mary Oatway, many 
years mistress of the Post-office, Greag 
Torrington, Devon, and aunt of Mr. Na- 
thaniel Oatway, of that place. 

Lately.—Mus, Lyster, many years Jani- 
trix of Magdalen Hall, Oxford. 

Sept. 1. In his 50th year, John Coape, 
esq. of George-street, Hanover-square, 

At Clapton, Charles Hiett Hancock, 
esq- 

At Charlton, Kent, in his 37th year, J. 
Collins, esq. late commander of the Hon. 
Company’s ship Warley. 

Sept. 2. At Bromley, Kent, aged 45, 
Anne, eldest dan. of Rev. D:. S. Forster, 
late Registrar of Oxford University, aud 
rector of Green:ted, Essex. 

Sept. 3. At Reading, in his 64th year, 
Rev. Joseph Eyre, nearly 20 years rector 
of St. Giles’s Parish in that town; a pre- 
bandary of St. Paui’s; and vicar of Am- 
brosden, Oxfoidshire, where be spent the 
early part of his professional life, greatly 
and justly respected and beloved by all 
who knew him. He was a faithful, con- 
scientious, and able Minister ef the Word 
of God. The duties of his profession were 
his delight and constant occupation, till 
the severity of a painful disorder required 
occasional residence in London for medi- 
cal advice. His affections were firmly 
fixed upon doing the work of his Master, 
visiting the sick, comforting the afflicted, 
and rightly dividing the Word of Truth. 
Hlis death will be deeply and lastingly 
lamented by his numerous family, and by 
the poor, who have lost a real friend, 

At Hill-house, Danbury, Essex, aged 
63, William Gibbs, esq. formerly of St. 
Catharine’s, 
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Catharine’s, London, a truly upright, 
worthy man. 

At his villa near Hamburgh, aged 72, 
the celebrated Frederick Lewis Schroeder, 
thany years manager and proprietor of 
the German Theatre, Hamburgh. 

Sept. 4. In her 78th year, Mrs. Dorothy 
Stow, of Craom’s-hill, Greenwich, widow 
of Mr. “V. Scow, formerly of Plashet, 
Essex, and St. Mary-hill, London, 

At Bath, in his Slst year, Sir Thomas 
Miller, bart. of Froyle, Hants, M. P. for 
Portsmouth, He succeded his father in 
the baronetcy iu 1772; was twice married, 
and has left issue. 

In Upper Seymour-street, Portman- 
square, Miss Fitz-Gerald. 

Sept.5. At Bath, James Bourchier, esq. 
of Little Berkhampsted, Herts. 

At Brighton, aged 72, Hon. C, Herbert, 
of Upper Brook-street, M. P. for Wilton, 
He was the only surviving brother of the 
late Earl of Carnarvon, and uncle of the 
present Earl. 

At Shrewsbury, aged 71, Mrs. Mason, 
of Chesterton, widow of the late Thomas 
Mason, esq. of Shrewsbury ; having been 
deprived of her reason from a long indis- 
position, She was the last surviving issue 
of John Bradburne, late of Chesterton, 
gent. by his wife Eleanor, daughter of the 
Rev. Malachi Pointer, M. A, of Alkerton, 
co. Oxford, and Mary bis wife, daughter 
of Mr. Alderman Twiss of Shrewsbury. 
She was the fast of the Bradburne family, 
which had taken up their residence at 
Chesterten in the reign of Henry VIII. 
where the heads of the family have resided 
m succession ever since upon their estate, 
having enjoyed other valuable possessions 
in the same parish for a considerable 
length of time. 

On Usher’s-quay, Thos. Smith, esq. of 
Rowlestown, co. Dublin. 

Sept.10. At Clifion, of a decline, greatly 
lamented, Anne, ovly daughter of Major- 
general James Miller. 

Sept. 12. At Brighton, after a long ill- 
Ress, the wife of the Rev. J. Styles, D. D. 
Her funeral sermon was preached at Dr. 
Styles’s Chapel on the 20th. 

Sept. 14. At Hootan Pagnell, near Don- 
easter, the Rev. William Bawdwen, B. A. 
vicar of Hooton Pagnell, and curate of 
Frickley-cum-Clayton, co. York. To this 
gentleman the publick are indebted for a 
translation of that iuvvaluable National 
Record, Domesday Book. He proposed 
to print the whole in ten volumes, 4to; 
but only two have as yet been published: 
Vol. I. containing “the County of York ; 
including Amounderness, Lonsdale, and 
Furness, in Lancashire, and such Parts of 
Westmor!and and Cumberland as are con- 
tained im that Survey. Also the Counties 
of Derby, Nottiozgham, Rutland, and Lin- 
cole, With an Introduction, Glossary, 
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and Indexes,” 1809; and Vol. II. con- 
taining the Counties of Hertford and Mid- 
dlesex, Buckingham, Oxford, and Giou- 
cester. —- Mr. Bawdwen also contributed a 
Translation of Domesday-book, so far as 
relates to Dorsetshire, to the Fourth Vo- 
lume of the new Edition of Hutchins’s 
History of that County, recently pub- 
lished. —T his able and industrious Divine, 
in the Preface -to his first Volume, thus 
speaks of the Parliamentary Publication : 
‘** Under the liberal auspices of his present 
Majesty, and by the munificence of Par- 
liament, a most splendid Edition of this 
Record, worthy of the Movwarch, and wor- 
thy of this great Nation, has been pub- 
lished, for the use of both Houses of Par- 
liament, and of the Pablic Libraries of the 
Kingdom, from the driginal Manuscript in 
the Exchequer. I had also flattered my- 
self that what I have now vudertaken 
might, in some degree, second the en- 
lightened views of the Legislature on this 
subject, and respectively place the pur- 
chase of it within the reach of more nu- 
merous classes of his Majesty’s subjects.” 
We earnestly hope this expectation will 
even yet be realized ; and that the pub- 
lication of the remaining volumes of the 
Work (which are completely ready for the 
press) may be made conducive w the in- 
tergsts of the afflicted widow and twelve 
children of Mr. Bawdwen, by whom his 
loss will be most severely felt. Hos me- 
mory will be long cherished by his nnme- 
rous friends and acquaintance. 

Sept. 16, At Chelsea, in her 24th year, 
Elizabeth, wife of Mr. William Hopwood, 
of Thayer - street, Manchester - square, 
whose engaging manners, sweetness of 
disposition, and pious resignation, en- 
deared her to all who knew her. 

Whi'st on a visit at Bradvey, in the 
parish of Worfield, co. Salop, (:he-seat of 
John Marshall, esq.) the wife of Major 
Cane, and surviving daughter of the late 
Edw, Farmer Taylor, esq. of Chicknell, ia 
the adjoining parish. 

Part I. p. 563, b. 1. 17, read, he was not 
apparently in a situation to command 
success. . 

Part II. p. 183. 2d col. 17. “ Mi- 
chael Watts, the younger son of the late 
David Pike Watts, who fell at Barossa, 
made his exit so nobly, that Mr. Urban 
may perhaps like to make an addition in 
his next Obituary: Heading a party of 
the Guards, he was struck by a musquet- 
ball upon the breast; two soldiers went to 
take him up; he exclaimed, ‘You can do 
me no good—I am dying — follow the 
company.’” G, B. 

P. 186. The late Mr. de St. Croix was 
of a good family in the Island of Jersey, 
and only child of Charles and Francoise 
Neele de St, Croix. 
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BILL OF MORTALITY, from Ang. 27, to Sept. 3, 1816. 





Christened. Buried. 2and 5 107{ 50 and 60 118 
Males - 883 1748 Males - 582 1205 = 5and10 55] 60and 70 91 
Females . 365 | Females 645 4 © }i0and 20 45] Wand80 76 

Whereof have died under 2 years old 338 z Wand 30 100|S0and90 44 
—e © fF S30 and 40 113| 90 and 100 6 
Salt £1. per bushel; 447. per pound. 40 and 50 151} 104 i 








AVERAGE PRICES of CORN, from the Returns ending Sept. 14. 
































INLAND COUNTIES. ty MARITIME COUNTIES. 
Wheat) Rye | Barly Oats Beans) Wheat Rye Barly Oats Beans. 
s. djs. djs. d.js. djs. dt a & | & d.js. dys. d.,s. a. 
Middlesex 76 5/42 11/34 9/28 242 2//Essex 11 #142 6/32 S28 4/37 10 
Surrey 85 O44 640 0/50 644 6)/Kent $0 0100 0/35 O29 8/38 8 
Hertford 78 4/30 931 OR6 6:36 53S)\Sussex 92 000 O00 O29 OO @O 
Bedford 79 8100 O|51 1/25 9/36 5)/Suffolk 85 3/42 0/53 2/30 038 ® 
Huntingdon $0 6/00 031 9/23 10/35 9//Camb. 70 1000 100 ORS TH4411 
Northamp. 80 2/00 0/35 0/25 0/35 8//Norfolk 80 800 0/52 4/23 9/55 4 
Rutland 81 6/00 0/97 6/24 0/39 O|/Lincoln 76 2/50 10/57 4/21 37 1 
Leicester 83 8140 033 023 0:37 6) York 77 846 8/29 10/24 1/39 7 
Nottingham SO 4/47 6136 0/28 4/57 8|| Durham 91 400 O46 O92 S508 0 
Derby 84 4100 0,00 031 10/43 8\Northam. 86 5/52 8/37 1/52 10/00 0 
Stafford 89 3/00 O40 8/30 11147 9);Cumberl. 81 046 4/35 10/26 10:00 0 
Salop 92 5/52 237 4/27 1144 5}\Westmor. 91 653 0/35 232 700 0 
Hereford 93 4/44 8/55 02 4/35 O}jLancaster $5 200 vl00 0 
Worcester 81 5/33 10/35 O27 357 8)\Chester 85 600 O42 1) 
Warwick 84 0/00 0/39 0190 O40 9)/Fiimt 77 8/00 0/46 10 
Wilts 82 0/00 0/38 O29 O49 S}/Denbigh 83 0/00 0152 10): 
Berks 84 3)00 0/35 325 946 I1)l/Anglesea 80 600 0/40 0) 
Oxford 83 0/00 O37 OS 342 O}|\Carnarvon$S7 800 0/54 8) 
Bucks 83 4/00 0137 3/29 6140 6|\Merioneth 93 4|00 0150 olg7 
Brecon 105 1054 4)49 7/352 0/00 G6)\Cardigan 74 9,00 0/33 6/18 
Montgom. 97 0/51 2/38 5:26 8100 0|/Pembroke 67 4/00 0/55 216 
Radnor 93 8)00 0'396 O21 3/00 O/'Carmart. 90 100 0/33 4): 
\Glamorg. 94 7100 O49 4 
Average of England aud Wales, per quarter.||Gloucest. 88 3)/00 0140 0 
85 646 238 222 640 10)|/Somerset 100 1/00 0/37 1 
Monm. 100 600 0/48 0 
Average of Scotland, per quarter : Devon 93 sl00 O41 6 
QO 0,00 0,00 0,00 009 O}/Cornwall 94 10/00 0/45 2 
Dorset 89 6/00 q 38 5 
| Hants 85 8/00 37 0 














PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, Sept. 23, 70s, to 75s. 
OATMEAL, per Boll.of 140lbs. Avoirdupois, Sept. 14, 29s. 5d. 


AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, Sept. 18, 47s. 4d. per cwt. 


PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, Sept. 23: 
Kent Bags ............ Ol. Os. to O/ Os. | Kent Pockets ..........144 Os. to 18/, 18s, 
Sussex Ditto ......... Gi. Os. to Of Oy. | Sussex Ditto............144 Os. to 164 Os. 
Farnham Pockets .... 04 0s. to O/. Os, | Essex Ditto.............. O14. Us. to OL Os. 


AVERAGE PRICK OF HAY AND STRAW, Sept. 23: 
St. James’s, Hay 4/. 11s. 6d. Straw 3/, 6s.---Whitechapel, Hay 5/. 10s. Od. Straw 3/. 10s, Od. 
Clover 74. 10s, Od.— Smithfield, Hay 5/. 12s. Gd, Straw Sl. Os, Od. Clover 61. 16s. 6d, 





SMITHFIELD, Sept. 23. To sink the Offal—per Stone of Slbs. 
Beef .....cipeoccssssssceccsceShs Se to Se, 4d, | Lamnb..0..0600. seems weeds. Bd. tO Se. Sd. 
Mutton ........00senseeeeeeee38. Gd. to 4s. 6. Head of Cattle at Market Sept. 23; 
VERE ccccepeccctocssscsesces - 4s. 8d. to Gs, Od. Beasts ........2,360. Calves 150. 
Broek ..coccecccescocssoseescensit, Sd, 40 Ses - Od. Sheep aud Lanrbs 18,240 Pigs 200. 


COALS, Sept. 23: Newcastle 36s. 3d. to 47s. 9d. Sunderland 37s. Od. to 43s. Od. 
TALLOW, per Stone; 8bb. St. James’s 3s, 4d. Clare Market Os, Od. Whitechapel 3s. 2+ 
SOAP, Yellow, 85s. Mottled 94s. Curd 98s. CANDLES, 10s. 6d. per Doz. Moulds 12s, Od* 
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THE AVERAGE PRICES of Navicaste Cana Suanes and other Prorsery, in 


Sept. 1816 (to the 25th), at the Office of Mr. Scorr, 28, New Bridge-street, London.— 
Swansea, 150/. div. 10/.—Leeds and Liverpool, 2304. ex. div. 4/. half-year.—Mon- 
moath, 120’. ex. div. 4/. ditto. —Grand Junction (div. suspended), 101/. 102/.—Leices- 
ter Union, 70/.—Kennet and Avon, 12/. 10:.—Chelmer, 707. div. 4/.—Lancaster, 17. 
10s.—West-India Dock, 145/, div. 10/.—London ditto, 60/. —Globe Insurance, 1041,— 
Rock Ditto, 3s. divc.—Flour Company, 1. 10s. per share (d.v. suspended). — Strand 
Bridge Annuities, 1/. 10s. premium.—Ditto Shares, 17/.—London Institution, 40/.— 
Sorrey Ditto, 10/.—Gas Light, 3/. disc. 
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